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Art. L.—Idea of the Church.* 


Tue Doctrinal Argument.—The relation between theology 
and ecclesiology is so intimate that the one of necessity de- 
termines the other. The Protestant scheme of the doctrines 
of Christianity unavoidably leads to the Protestant theory of 
the church; and the Romish system of doctrine, with a like 
necessity, leads to the Romish view of the nature of the 
church. This being the case, all the arguments which sustain 
the true doctrine concerning the plan of salvation are con- 
clusive in favour of the true theory of the church. This is the 
real strength of the Protestant cause. The doctrines of Chris- 
tianity are not only revealed with far more distinctness than 
the nature of the church, but they enter so deeply into the 
experience of Christians that they cannot be renounced. Every 
evangelical believer, therefore, feels, when called upon to em- 
brace the ritual doctrine concerning the church, that he is 
called to renounce his entire faith, so far, at least, as the 
method of salvation is concerned. 

If we leave mysticism out of view, there are three radical 
forms of doctrine, with which are connected corresponding 
views of the nature of the church. 

I. The first of these forms is the rationalistic, which more 
or less completely banishes the supernatural element from 
Christianity. Some rationalists deny even the supernatural 
origin of the gospel. Others, while they admit that Christi- 
anity is an immediate revelation from God, make its doctrines 
as little mysterious as possible. Matters of faith are brought, 
as much as may be, down to the comprehension of the human 
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reason, and accommodated, as far as possible, to the desires of 
the human heart. According to this system, the moral state 
of man is but little affected by the fall, either as to his cha- 
racter or powers. The conditions of acceptance with God are 
acts of virtue; and the only assistance needed or granted is 
the moral influence of the truths and institutions of Christi- 
anity. These three points embrace the distinctive features 
of that system of rationalism, which, under the names of Pela- 
gianism and low Arminianism, has so extensively prevailed. 

To those who hold this view of the nature of Christianity, 
the church ean be nothing supernatural. The epithet mysti- 
cal, as applied to it, can have no sense. There are, however, 
three views of the nature of the church, one or another of 
which is commonly embraced by those who hold this system of 
doctrine:— 

1. That the church is simply a voluntary society; founded, 
it may be, by Christ, and therefore having so far a divine origin, 
but differing in nothing essential from other voluntary associa- 
tions of men. Ht has the same, and no higher powers; its mem- 
bers can modify it at pleasure, prescribing whatever mode of 
organization and conditions of membership they see fit; and it 
enjoys no special promise of the divine guidance and protection. 

2. A second theory is the Erastian. This system denies 
that the church is a self-governing society, having its own laws, 
prerogatives, and officers. It is regarded as a mere phase of 
the state. The state has for its end the general good, and 
therefore has the right to regulate every institution which has 
the public good for its object. As it organises and controls 
an army for the protection of its subjects, and a system of 
schools for their instruction in secular knowledge, so it has a 
right to determine what religious doctrines shall be taught, 
and to commission those who are to teach them. 

3. A third theory takes somewhat higher ground. The 
church is a divine institution,—an external society, with its 
doctrine, organization, and worship, prescribed by Christ. To 
it all the promises belong. There is no covenant mercy to any 
out of its pale, though “the uncovenanted mercies of God 
are, by the advocates of this doctrine, commonly regarded as 
abundantly sufficient for all moral and sincere men, especially 
among the heathen. The church, however, is a kind of peer- 
age, an aristocratic and exclusive circle. This peculiar distine- 
tion, however, of the members of this society, does not depend 
on any supernatural grace connected with its services. It is 
much more analogous to the peculiar privileges of the aristo- 
cracy, where an order of nobility exists. Being a member of 
that privileged class neither supposes a man to be better, nor 
does it render him better than other men. Or it is analogous 
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to the ancient theocracy. It was not because descent from 
Abraham made a man a saint, or that the rite of circumcision 
changed the moral character, that the Jews rded them- 
selves as the exclusive favourites of heaven. It was simply 
because they belonged to a community to which God had, as 
they assumed, promised his saving goodness. This is the 
common high-church theory of the church, as distinguished 
from ritualism, which is a higher and more mystic doctrine, 
and supposes that the Spirit of God is in all the members of 
the church, considered as an external society. High-cliurch- 
ism, of the character just referred to, proceeds on the denial 
of all experimental religion. It supposes that the conditions 
of salvation are a reputable mode of life, and fellowship with 
the church organised in a certain way, and having a regular 
succession. 

II. The second comprehensive form of Christian doctrine is 
called ritualism, because it makes the rites of the church the 
exclusive channels of grace and salvation. This system admita 
the doctrines of the fall and of original sin, of the Trinity, of 
redemption, and of grace. But it teaches, 1. That the benefits 
of redemption, and especially the grace of the Holy Spirit, are 
not communicated in any other way than by means of the 
sacraments. 2. That the sacraments, when properly admini- 
stered, always convey grace to those who do not interpose the 
obstacle of mortal sin. 3. That it is only the sacraments, 
administered by duly authorised ministers in communion with 
the church, which have this saving efficacy. 

According to this view of the method of salvation, it neces- 
sarily follows that the visible church is a storehouse and 
channel of grace,—that all out of its pale perish, and that all 
within its communion are saved. Ritualists teach that Christ 
gave the Holy Spirit, and the power to forgive sin, to his 
apostles. The apostles committed these gifts to prelates as 
their successors. The prelates, in unbroken succession, pre- 
serve these powers in the church, and commit to priests, by 
the imposition of their hands, the ability to render the sacra- 
ments efficacious, and to grant absolution for sin. Every man, 
therefore, in baptism is both justified and sanctified. He is 
translated from a state of sin and condemnation into a state of 
habitual grace. Grace is strengthened by the rite of confir- 
mation, and by receiving the eucharist. It is lost by mortal 
sins, and then can only be restored by the sacrament of pe- 
nance, which includes contrition, confession (to a priest), and 
satisfaction on the part of the penitent, and absolution on the 
part of the priest. Theonly method, according to this system, 
by which we can become united with Christ, and partakers of 
his redemption, is by union with the visible church. This 
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system places the salvation of men in the hands of the clergy, 
and enables them to sell pardon and holiness for money or for 
obedience. This is the “ mystery of iniquity,” which has ex- 
alted itself, or rather enabled antichrist to exalt himself, in 
the temple of God, showing himself as God, claiming the pre- 
rogatives and the obedience which belong to God alone. The 
whole Romish system of doctrine is true, if this theory of the 
church be true; and this theory of the church is false, if the 
theology on which it is founded be false. 

III. The third system of doctrine is the evangelical, which 
teaches, 1. That all men, in consequence of the fall of Adam, 
are in a helpless state of sin and misery. 2. That the eternal 
Son of God, having assumed our nature, and having been 
made under the law, has brought in everlasting righteousness. 
3. That this righteousness, with all the benefits of redemption, 
is freely offered to all men. 4. That it is by faith in Christ 
that we become united to him, and that he dwells in us by his 
Spirit. 5. That all who, by the power of the Spirit of God, 
are thus united to Christ by faith, are partakers of justifica- 
tion, adoption, and sanctification, together with all the benefits 
which do, here and hereafter, either accompany or flow from 
them. 6. That union with the visible church, and participa- 
tion of the sacraments, are not the indispensable conditions 
of our union with Christ, neither are they the means of com- 
municating, in the first instance, his benefits and grace, but 
rather the appointed means by which our union with Christ 
is acknowledged, and from time to time strengthened and 
renewed. 

It is conceded that the church is the body of Christ, and 
therefore consists of those who are in Christ; and as, ac- 
cording to the evangelical system, faith is the means of union 
with Christ, it follows,—1. That none but believers are in the 
church; and, 2. That all true believers are as such, and for 
that reason alone, members of the church of Christ. 3. The 
church, therefore, in its true idea or essential nature, is not a 
visible society, but the company of faithful men,—the cetus 
sanctorum, or the communion of saints. The turning point, 
therefore, between the two systems,—that on which all other 
matters in dispute between ritualists and the evangelical, 
Romanists and Protestants, depend,—is the answer to the 
question, What unites us to Christ? If we are united to 
Christ by faith, then all believers are in Christ, and constitute 
the church. If we can come to Christ only by union with the 
visible church, and through the ministrations of the priest- 
hood, then the whole Romish theory of the church must be 
conceded. Many ritualists freely admit that the above-men- 
tioned question is the hinge of the whole controversy. Thus, 
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Archdeacon Manning says:—“ Here, im fact, is the question, 
Is the church a means to an end, or is it a separable conse- 
quence of that end, which may be otherwise effected? Are we, 
by means of the church, made partakers of Christ; or, being 
otherwise made partakers of Christ, are we, as it may be or 
not, made partakers of the church? Or, again, are we, by 
means of baptism, made partakers of Christ; or, being other- 
wise made partakers of Christ, are we, as it may be or not, 
made partakers of baptism!”* This is, indeed, the question, 
Are we made partakers of Christ by a personal act of faith, or 
by union with the visible church ? 

The Protestant answer to that question may be given in the 
language of Hooker, “That which linketh Christ to us is his 
mere mercy and love towards us; that which tieth us to him 
is our faith in the promised salvation revealed in the Word of 
truth.” In proof of this point, it may be remarked,—1l. The 
Scriptures teach concerning those who are in Christ what is 
true of none others than true believers. There is no condem- 
nation to those who are in Christ.—(Rom. viii. 1.) If any 
man is in Christ, he is a new creature.—(2 Cor. v.17.) To 
those in Christ, he is made of God, wisdom, righteousness, 
sanctification, and redemption,—(1 Cor. i. 30.) They are sure 
of eternal life or a blessed resurrection.—(1 Cor. xv. 22.) 
They are quickened, reconciled to God, and forgiven.—(Col. 
ii. 11-14.) These things are not true of unbelievers, and there- 
fore none but believers are in Christ ; and faith, and not union 
with the visible church, unites us to him. 2. To be in Christ 
means the same as Christ being in us, or the Spirit of Christ 
dwelling in us. But these forms of expression are applicable 
to none but true believers. Therefore, to be in Christ implies 
the possession of true faith. 3. The Scriptures teach that 
our union with Christ is not an external connection, but is 
vital and saving. It is analogous to the union between Adam 
and his posterity. As all in Adam die, all in Christ shall be 
made alive. It is like the union between the vine and branches, 
or between the head and members of the same body. All who 
are in Christ are partakers of his Spirit and life; hence it is 
productive of all the effects above ascribed to it,—viz., justifi- 
cation, sanctification, sonship, and eternal life-——(See Gal. iii. 
26.) 4. All these saving benefits which are ascribed to union 
with Christ, are also ascribed to faith. Therefore faith is the 
bond of that union. We are saved by faith, we are justified 
by faith, we are sanctified by faith, we are the sons of God by 
faith.— (Eph. iii. 17; Gal, iti. 26, &c.) Whosoever believeth 
that Jesus is the Son of God, God dwelleth in him, and he in 
God.—(1 John iv. 15.) We receive the promise of the Spirit 
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by faith.—(Gal. iii. 14.) Whosoever believeth that Jesus is 
‘the Son of God is born of God.—(1 John v. 1.) Wherever 
there is genuine faith, there, according to the Scriptures, are 
found, in greater or less degree, peace with God, access into 
his presence, hope of his glory, assurance of his love, purity of 
heart, and victory over the world. The faith which has all 
this power is not a mere historical assent to the gospel, but a 
cordial acquiescence in its truths, founded on the testimony of 
God, with and by the truth through his Spirit. From these 
considerations it is abundantly evident that none are in Christ 
but true believers; and as it is conceded that the church 
consists of those who are in Christ, it must consist of true 
believers. 

The gospel is a message from God to individual sinners. It 
calls each man to repentance toward God and faith in the 
Lord Jesus Christ.. These are personal duties. They cannot 
be performed by one man for another,—by the priest for the 
people. Every man must repent for himself, and believe for 
himself. And to all and every one, no matter who or where 
he is,—in the midst of a Christian community and within the 
pale of the visible church, or a benighted heathen poring over 
the inspired page, with no other teacher than the Holy Spirit, 
—to all, without exception, the divine promise is, “‘ Whosoever 
believeth shall be saved.” Christ says to every human being 
to whom his gospel comes, “ He that believeth on me hath 
everlasting life.” The Bible declares that the way of access 
to God through Jesus Christ is now open to all. We do not 
need any mediating priest. Our only priest is Jesus the Son 
of God, who, having by the one offering up of himself, purged 
away our sins, is set down on the right hand of the majesty 
on high, where he ever lives to make intercession for us. 
Having such an high priest, we are authorised and commanded 
to come boldly unto the throne of grace, to obtain mercy and 
find grace to help in every time of need. 

Romanism (ritualism in all its forms) denies all this. It 
denies that the way of access to God is thus thrown open. It 
says to the trembling sinner, who would draw near to God, 
“Stand back; you have not the right of entrance. I, the 
priest, must go for you, and obtain the blessings you need. 

our only access to Christ and God is through me.” Here, 


again, in another form, we have the turning point between 

- Protestantism and Romanism, “Is the Christian ministry a 

priesthood? or are all believers priests, as having, through 

Christ, immediate access unto God?” It is written with 

beams, not of solar, but of celestial brightness,—to which 

nothing but the god of this world * can blind the eyes of men,— 
* See 2 Cor. vi. 
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that by Christ we all have access, through one Spirit, unto the 
Father. As soon, therefore, as the Scriptures became acces- 
sible to the people, this was one of the truths which commanded 
universal assent, It will be remembered that, at the time of 
the Reformation, the three radical points in which all Pro- 
testants united were,—1l. The denial of the authority of tra- 
dition as part of the rule of faith; 2. The denial of the 
priesthood of the Christian ministry; 3. The denial of the 
authority of the Pope. With these three protestations against - 
error was of course connected the affirmation of the opposite 
truths,—1. That the Word of God, as contained in the Scrip- 
tures of the Old and New Testaments, is the only infallible 
rule of faith and practice; 2. That Jesus Christ is the only 
priest or mediator between God and man, and that through 
him every believer has free aecess unto God, and is therefore 
a member of the universal priesthood of the saints; 3. That 
Jesus Christ is the only head of the church. The denial of any 
one of these points is a denial of Protestantism. The second 
is the more immediately connected with the method of salva- 
tion, and is on that account, it may be, the most important. 
What the apostle says (Gal. v. 2-4) concerning circumeision, 
may be said of the doctrine that ministers are priests. Paul 
tells the Galatians, that if they were circumcised, Christ should 
profit them nothing, If they were circumcised, they were 
bound to do the whole law. Christ had become of none effect 
to them; they had fallen from grace. Circumcision was not 
an isolated service; it was part of a whole system. That 
system was a legal one, and of necessity opposed to the system 
of grace. Those, therefore, who were circumcised, did thereby 
renounce the whole doctrine of gratuitous salvation through 
Christ the Redeemer. In like manner, the doctrine of the 
priesthood of the Christian ministry is an inseparable part of 
the ritual system. If that one doctrine be adopted, the whole 
system is adopted. If any man comes to God through a human 
priest, he thereby rejects the whole Protestant doctrine of the 
priesthood of Christ, and of the way of salyation through him. 
The Anglican or Oxford system, therefore, which admits the 
authority of tradition and the priesthood of the Christian 
ministry, is essentially antagonistic to Protestantism. ll its 
sympathies, all its logical tendencies, and all its affinities, are 
with Rome. It is but Romanism spoiled. And as we have 
chemistry and astronomy for children, so Puseyism is Popery 
for babes. 

The nature of the church is, then, determined by the nature 
of the gospel. The church, by common consent, consists of 
those who are in Christ. The condition of union with Christ 
is, therefore, the condition of membership in the church. If we 
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become the members of Christ and partakers of his salvation, 
by an external connection with a visible society, and if there is 
no other way of union with him, then of course that body to 
which the attributes, promises, and prerogatives of the church 
belong, is in its essential nature a visible society. But if, on 
the other hand, the Bible teaches that a faith which works by 
love and purifies the heart, is the bond of union with Christ, 
then a man may be in the visible church and yet not in Christ, 
and he may be in Christ and yet not in the visible church. 
The visible church, therefore, and those who are in the church, 
are not conterminous; they are not different designations for the 
same class of persons. The attributes, promises, and preroga- 
tives which belong to those in Christ, do not belong to the 
visible church. This is the sum of the Protestant doctrine 
on the nature of the church. It is a company of believers. 
Faith is, therefore, the condition of membership, and none but 
believers are members of that church which is the body of 
Christ. 

The Historical Argument.—The history of the idea of the 
church would be one of the most interesting chapters of a 
history of doctrine. Such a history would naturally divide 
itself into the following periods:—1. The apostolic period ; 
2. The transition period, during which the attributes of the 
true church came to be gradually transferred to the external 
society of professed believers; 3. The period of the complete 
ascendency of the ritual theory of the church; and, 4. The 
Reformation period. Such a history would fill a volume. Our 
design is merely to exhibit the nature of the argument in: 
favour of the true doctrine concerning the church, as drawn 
from the history of that doctrine. 

The truth was taught in its purity by the apostles; that 
truth was gradually obscured; it was, however, never lost, but 
was preserved under all the corruptions heaped upon it, and 
in God’s appointed time was revived in its original brightness.: 
As this is true of all the great doctrines of the gospel, espe- 
cially of those which relate to the nature of man and to the 
method of salvation, so it is no less true with regard to the 
doctrine of the church. 

We have seen that, during the apostolic period, the church 
was regarded as a company of faithful men, a cetus sanctorum, 
or body of saints, and that true faith was the indispensable 
condition of membership, so that none but believers were con- 
sidered to belong to the church, and all believers were regarded 
as within its pale. The very word éxxAnoia, during this period, 
was never used except as a collective term for the xAyro, for 
those whom God, by his Word and Spirit, had called out of the 
world or kingdom of Satan, into the kingdom of his dear Son. 
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None, therefore, were ever addressed as members of the church, 
who were not also called believers, saints, the sanctified in 
Christ Jesus, the children of God, and heirs of eternal life. 
They were all described as members of the body of Christ, in 
whom he dwells by his Spirit, and who, therefore, are the 
temple of God. They constitute the family of God, the flock of 
the good Shepherd, and the bride of Christ. They are holy 
because the Spirit of God dwells inthem. They are also united 
by that Spirit into one body, having the same faith, the same 
hope, the same baptism, the same Lord, and the same God. 
They are, therefore, bound together in the bonds of Christian 
fellowship and love. To them God has promised his continued 
presence to guide them into the knowledge and belief of the 
truth; to protect them from all their enemies, from without 
and from within; and to keep them through faith unto eternal 
life. During this whole period, it was taught that there is but 
one Mediator between God and man, and one High Priest of 
our profession, Jesus, the Son of God, who has passed through 
the heavens, and who ever lives to make intercession for us. 
Through him all men were exhorted to draw near to God with 
full assurance of faith, because we all have access through him 
by one Spirit unto the Father; for we are all the children of 
God by faith in Jesus Christ. Believers, therefore, are Abra- 
ham’s seed, and heirs according to the promise. They, and 
they alone, constitute that body of which all these attributes 
are predicated, and to which all these promises are made. 

Such being the nature of the church, as it is described in 
the apostolic writings, it follows, of course, that all out of the 
church perish, and all within the church are saved. This, 
therefore, is a doctrine most clearly revealed in Scripture. 
The church consists of believers; all believers are within the 
church; faith is the indispensable condition of salvation. 
These are plain scriptural truths; and they, of course, include 
the doctrine that salvation is confined to the limits of the true 
church; ¢.¢., it is confined to the holy, to those who exercise 
repentance towards God and faith in our Lord Jesus Christ. 
This was the doctrine concerning the church which prevailed 
during the apostolic period. 

The transition period cannot be marked off by-precise limits. 
It is difficult and unnecessary to say definitely where it begins 
or where it ends. The characteristic of this period, as the 
name imports, is indistinctness. No one definite conception 
of the church is presented and adhered to. Sometimes it is 
represented as consisting of true believers, sometimes of all 
who professed to be Christians. The distinction between the 
visible and invisible, the nominal and true church, is neither 
formally inculeated nor explicitly denied. It is sometimes 
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recognised and sometimes overlooked. It is here as with the 
doctrines of sin, grace, and redemption; we sometimes meet 
with the clearest declarations of the truth, and at others with 
the no less unequivocal] assertion of error. “ The general cha- 
racter of the period” (before Cyprian), says Rothe, “is that 
of indistinctness. We constantly meet with a conception of 
the church in which variable and inconsistent representations 
are combined. One is soon perplexed when he endeavours to 
reduce the declarations of the fathers of this period to any 
consistent theory. We often find the same fathers either 
overlooking or directly denying consequences which flow with 
logical necessity from the principles which they elsewhere ad- 
vance; so that it is impossible to arrive at any precise appre- 
hension of their idea of the church.” * 

By the common consent of Christians, the church is one, 
catholic, holy, and apostolical. We find, therefore, these 
attributes, in all their modifications, freely ascribed to the 
church by the fathers of the first three centuries. By the 
church, however, they often meant the aggregate-of believers. 
This is the true idea of the church. .In this sense all the attri- 
butes above mentioned do truly belong to it. But as believers 
actually and visibly exist in this world, as they manifest them- 
selves to be believers by the profession of their faith, by their 
union in the worship of Christ, and by their holy life in obe- 
dience to his commands, the body of those who professed to be 
believers was called the church. To the aggregate, then, of 
these professors of the true faith, all the attributes of the 
church were referred. This was a very natural process, and 
had the semblance of scriptural authority in its behalf. In 
the Bible all who profess to believe are called believers, and 
every thing that is or can be predicated of believers is predi- 
cated of such professors. From this, however, it is not to be 
inferred that the attributes of believers belong to unbelievers. 
The only thing this scriptural usage teaches us is, that the 
church consists of believers, and that all that is predicated of 
the church is ascribed to it as so constituted. The fathers, 
however, went one step beyond the usage of Scripture. They 
not merely addressed professed believers as believers, and spoke 
of the aggregate of such professors as the church, but they 
transferred to the body of professors the attributes which be- 
longed to the body of believers. Even this was in their day 
a much more venial error than it is in ours. For the great 
body of professors were at first, and especially in times of per- 
secution, sincere believers; and the distinction between the 
visible church and the world was then the distinction between 
Christianity and heathenism. It was natural, therefore, to 
_ * Rothe’s Anfinge der Christlichen Kirche und ihrer verfassung. I Bd, s. 575. 
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speak of this band of united and suffering Christians, sepa- 
rated from their idolatrous countrymen, as indeed the church 
of which unity, catholicity, and holiness could be predicated, 
and out of whose pale there is no salvatiun. It is also to be 
remembered, that it was mainly in opposition to heretics that 
the fathers claimed for the body of professors the attributes 
of the true church. They could say, with full propriety, that 
out of the pale of the visible church there is no salvation, be- 
cause out of that pale there was then no saving truth. All 
were in the visible church except the heathen and heretics 
who denied all of Christianity but its name. The church, 
therefore, in the sense of these early fathers, included all who 
professed faith in the true gospel; and, therefore, their claim- 
ing for such professors the attributes of the true church, is 
something very different from the conduct of those who in our 
day set up that claim in behalf of a small portion of the pro- 
fessed followers of Christ. 

There was, however, during this period, a constant manifes- 
tation of a consciousness that something was wrong about this 
doctrine of the church. There was a manifest incongruity 
between the empirical or actual church, and the church as 
described in Scripture. According to the Bible, the members 
of the church were members of Christ's body; they were filled | 
with his Spirit, and were united with each other, not only out- 
wardly in the same society, but inwardly in the bonds of 
Christian love. In experience, however, it was found that 
multitudes were members of the church who were not mem- 
bers of Christ, and who were entirely destitute of his Spirit. 
As the church increased in numbers, and especially when out- 
ward peace had for a while prevailed, it was found that this 
incongruity between the actual and the true church became 
more and more apparent. 

There were three methods of meeting this difficulty, all of 
which were adopted :—1. A distinction was made between the 
visible church and the true church. It was denied that every 
man was a Christian who chose to assume the Christian name, 
or join in the services of the Christian church. It was urged 
that the same distinction must be made here that Scripture 
and reason make in all similar cases between the sincere and 
insincere, the nominal and real. It was held to be preposte- 
rous and fatal to affirm of nominal Christians all that was said 
of true believers. It was, therefore, denied that the attributes 
and promises belonging to the church pertained to any but the 
living members of Christ’s body. This is the true doctrine, 
and differs in no essential particular from the doctrine after- 
wards revived at the Reformation, and universally adopted by 
Protestants. It was substantially their distinction between 
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the visible and invisible church. This was the method adopted 
by Origen, and afterwards by Augustin. The former makes 
the distinction between the external church and the xupiws 
éxxAnoia, the real church. The latter consists of the holy, and 
it is of them only that what is said and promised in Scripture 
concerning the church is to be understood.* The latter dis- 
tinguished between the corpus Christi verum and the corpus 
Christi simulatum, between the true and the nominal church. 
Only the holy really belong to the church; the wicked are 
in it only in appearance. He illustrates this idea in various 
ways. The holy constitute the church as the temple of God ; 
they are the living stones of which it is composed. The wicked 
make no part of it, but are simply externally attached to it. 
The saints are the wheat, the wicked are the chaff; the latter 
are no more the church than chaff is wheat. The human 
body consists of bone and muscle; the evil humours which 
circulate within it make no part of the body. Augustin uses 
these and similar illustrations to teach just what Protestants 
teach, that the church consists of true believers, and that the 
attributes, promises, and prerogatives of the church, belong to 
the communion of saints, and to any external society only so 
far as it conforms to that idea.t To Augustin the same objec- 
tion was made by the Donatists that is now made by Roman- 
ists against Protestants, viz., that the distinction between the 
church visible and invisible supposes there are two churches 
He answered the objection, just as Protestants do, by saying 
there is but one church; the wicked are not in the church; 


* See the proof passages as cited by Rothe in his Anfange der Christlichen Kirche, 
me | . s. 616; Hase’s Dogmatik, s. 352; Baumgarten Crusius, Dogmengeschichte, ii, 
8. 360. 

+ Augustin, de Doctrina Chr. iii, 45: ‘ Non revera Domini corpus est, quod 
cum illo non erit in #ternum, sed dicendum fuit de Domini corpore vero atque 
permizto, aut vero atque simulato, quia non solum in wternum, verum etiam nuac 
hypocrite non cum illo esse dicendi sunt, er in ejus esse videantur ecclesia.” 

Be. Baptismo contra Donatistas, 1. vi. § 5: ““Habere autem baptismum et tradere 
et accipere malos nequaquam in melius commutatos, et de scripturis canonicis et de 
Cypriani literis satis, ut arbitror, demonstravimus: guos non pertinere ad sanctam 

lesiam Dei, q is intus esse videantur, ex hoc apertissime apparet, quia isti sunt 
avari, raptores, foeneratores, invidi, malevoli, et cetera hujusmodi ; illa autem columba 
unica, pudica et casta, sponsa sine macula et ruga, hortus conclusus.” . . . . 

Though Augustin adopted substantially Cyprian’s theory of the church, yet it is 
apparent he did not adopt the fundamental principle on which that theory rested, or 
at Teast to which it led. To the question, What constitutes membership in that body 
to which the attributes and prerogatives of the church belong? Cyprian, or at least 
those who adopted his theory, answered, Baptism and subjection to regular bishops, 
This is the Romish and ritual answer. Protestants say, Faith, whose fruit is a holy 
life. And this is Augustin’s answer. This is the turning point, According to the 
one. view, the church consists of “all sorts of men ;” according to the otier, it con- 
sists of believers. That this is Augustin’s doctrine is beyond dispute. De Unitate 
Eccl. 3 74, he says, “ Et multi tales (openly wicked) sunt in sacramentorum commu- 
nione cum ecclesia, et tamen non sunt in ecclesia.” In the same connection he 
teaches that a man who is reconciled to the visible church is not inserted in the 
church unless his heart be changed. And in like manner, if any one within the out- 
ward church is opposed to the truth, he ceases to be a member, without and before 
any excommunication. 
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that the distinction between sincere and insincere Christians 
does not suppose there are two gospels or two Christs. It is 
one and the same church that appears on earth, with man 
impenitent men attached to it in external communion, whic 
in heaven is to appear in its true character. 

2. A second method adopted to reconcile the actual with 
the ideal church, the visible with the invisible, was the exer- 
cise of discipline. The Scriptures clearly teach that the church 
consists of true believers. As soon, then, as the doctrine be- 
gan to prevail, that all that the Scriptures say of the church 
applies to the society of professed believers, a strenuous endea- 
vour was made, and long continued, to make that society cor- 
respond to the scriptural account of the church. None but 
those considered saints were admitted ; all who gave evidence 
of not being saints were cast out. The period when the dis- 
cipline of the church was most severe, viz., the end of the 
second and the first half of the third century, was precisely 
the transition period of which we are now speaking,—the pe- 
riod in which the attributes and prerugatives of the true church 
came to be ascribed to the society of professing Christians. 
To this source is also to be referred the rise of the Novatians, 
and afterwards of the Donatists. These schismatics assumed, 
1. That the external church is the true church. They over- 
looked the distinction between the visible and invisible church. | 
2. They insisted, therefore, that the outward church should 
consist only of saints. 3. They held that any society which 
admitted the unrenewed to their communion ceased to be a 
church, because it ceased to;be holy. 4. They therefore refused 
all communion with such societies,.and maintained that they 
alone constituted the church of God on earth. There is no 
doubt that many of the best men of their respective periods 
belonged to these dissenters. Their object was most praise- 
worthy. They desired to secure the holiness of the external 
church; but as all their efforts arose from a false theory, they 
came to nothing. The external society of professing Chris- 
tians is not the body of Christ, and all attempts to make it 
appear as such must fail.* 


* On this whole subject see, in Neander’s History of the Church, his account of 
the Novatian and Donatist schisms. As to the former, he says, “ Novatian and his 
opponents were involved in the same fundamental error, and differed only in the a 
plication of it, It was the fundamental error of confounding the notions of the visible 
and the invisible church. Hence was it that Novatian,. transferring the predicate 
of purity and unspotted holiness which belongs to the invisible church, the commu- 
nity of the saints as such, to the visible form in which the visible church 
drew the conclusion, that every community which suffered unclean members to re- 
main in it ceased to be any longer a true church. But the opponents of N. i 
who started with the same fundamental error, differ from him only in laying at the 
basis of their speculations the notion of the church as meditated by a succession of 
bishops.”— (Vol. i. p. 247, Torrey’s Translation.) Again, vol. ii, p. 203, when speak- 
ing of the Donatists, the author says, “ Both parties were invo! in the same grand 
mistake with regard to the conception of the church, by their habit of confounding 
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3. A third method of getting over the difficulty was unhappily 
adopted and sanctioned. The whole theory of the church was 
altered and corrupted. It was assumed that all the attributes 
of the church belonged to the visible society of professed 
Christians. It was, however, apparent that such society did 
not possess these attributes according to the scriptural account 
of their nature. The view taken, therefore, of the nature of 
these attributes was changed. As the visible church did not 
suit the attributes of the true church, the attributes were made 
to suit the church. According to the Scriptures, the church 
is one as the body of Christ, animated by one Spirit, and hav- 
ing the same faith and love. In this sense the external church 
was not one; and therefore unity was made to consist in some- 
thing external and visible. The church is holy; but the ex- 
ternal church was seen to be impure. The holiness of the 
church was therefore made to consist not in holiness, but in 
the power to make holy. The church is catholic because it 
includes all saints; but this was made to mean, that out of the 
pale of an external society there is no salvation even for the 
most orthodox and exemplary of men. Thus every thing was 
corrupted and degraded by those who insisted on transferring 
to the society of professed believers what the Scriptures say 
of the church. 

It was, however, only by degrees, and under the stress of 
external circumstances that this false theory was introduced 
and adopted. At first Christians found themselves in the pre- 
sence of none but Jews and heathen. The church, as distin- 
guished from them, was composed of believers in Christ. Its 
bond of union was a common faith. It was catholic, because 
it included all professed believers. It was exclusive, because . 
none out of Christ could be saved. 

The case was not materially different when Christians found 
themselves confronted with heretics. In opposition to heretics 
it could still be said, as the early fathers did say, that the 
church was one, catholic, exclusive, and apostolic. Heresies 
were novelties. Those who adopted them departed from the 
church, because they renounced the faith which all Christians 
professed, and which is essential to the Christian character. 

Soon, however, men separated from the main body of Chris- 
tians who professed the same faith, who had the same sacra- 
ments and form of government. Were these schismatics in 
the notions of the invisible and of the visible church with each other. Hence the 
Catholic fathers maintained that, separated from the one visible church with its suc- 
cession of bishops, there is no salvation. And hence, too, on their side, the Donatists 
maintained, that any community which tolerated unclean members ceased to be a 
true Christian church.” See the following pages for Neander’s criticism on the 
“confused mixture of conceptions” as to the nature of the church, manifested in 


Augustin’s controversy with the Donatists. How near Augustin came, however, to 
the true doctrine, is shown by Neander in p. 212. 
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the church? Could every thing which the fathers had affirmed 

of the whole body of believers, as opposed to Jews, pagans, 
and heretics, be still affirmed of the majority of professing 
Christians in opposition to schismatics? so, it must be in 
a sense entirely new. Here, therefore, was the true turning 
point. A theory of unity, catholicity, and apostolicity, was 
now gradually framed, so as to suit this new emergency. The 
unity of the church could no longer be placed where the Bible 
places it, in the indwelling of the Holy Spirit, nor in the pro- 
fession of the same faith, nor in having the same sacraments, 
nor in the same form of government. All these the Novatians 
and Donatists had as well as others. The only difference be- 
tween them and others was, that they were in communion with 
different bishops. The bond of unity must therefore lie in the 
episcopate; not in the office, for that both had, but in its true 
succession. Every other attribute was subjected to a like 
perversion. The Bible says there is no salvation out of the 
church, for the church includes all the saints. The early 
fathers said there was no salvation out of the church, for there 
were none out of the church but heathen and heretics, It 
was a very different matter, however, when Cyprian came to 
deny salvation to his brethren holding the same faith, and 
giving the same evidence of being in Christ with himself. To 
them he says there is no salvation, because they were not in 
communion with the right bishop. There must be some ade- 
quate reason for this. Why could not the Novatians be 
saved? The gospel declares that all who are in Christ, all 
who are partakers of his Spirit, shall be saved. If, therefore, 
there is no salvation but to those in communion with certain 
bishops, it must be because there can be no union with Christ, 
and no participation of the Holy Spirit, except through such 
bishops. Thus the whole theory and nature of the church was 
changed. Instead of every man having access to God through 
Jesus Christ, and being made a partaker of the Holy Ghost 
in virtue of union with Christ, the Spirit is given exclusively 
to the bishops, and to others mechanically or magically by 
episcopal ministrations. This was the perversion of the true 
doctrine effected by Cyprian. The bishops are the church. 
The church is one, because the episcopate is one. The church- 
is holy, because the bishops have the power to give the Holy 
Ghost. There is no salvation out of the church, because none 

can receive the Spirit but through the bishops. In all this 
Cyprian was doubtless sincere. He had been led to the con- 

viction, that all the attributes and promises pertaining to the 

church belong to the visible society of professed believers. So 

long as that society embraced all who professed to be Chris- 

tians, the incongruity involved in this theory, though great, 


¢ 
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was not so apparent. But when some of the best men of the 
age.came, on conscientious though mistaken grounds, to sepa- 
rate from the external communion of their brethren, and when 
they were declared to be out of Christ and destitute of his 
Spirit, because out of communion with the dominant party, it 
became necessary, in order to justify such a judgment, to 
assume such a theory of the church as should exclude from its 
pale, and from all fellowship with Christ, those who were not 
obedient to bishops regularly descended from the apostles. 
This was the parent corruption, the fruitful source of almost 
all the other evils which have afflicted the church.* 

It is plain, from this brief survey, that the theory concern- 
ing the church passed, during the first few centuries, through 
these several stages. The apostles represented it as consist- 
ing of true believers; many of the fathers considered it as 
including all the professors of the true religion, as distinguished 
from Jews, pagans, and heretics; and then it came to be re- 


* See Neander’s account of the Novatian and Donatist controversies, and his esti- 
mate of Cyprian and Augustin. Of the former he says, “ In bringing the episcopal 
system to its completion, we have seen the important part acted by Cyprian, bishop 
of Carthage. Not less important was his agency in converting the church into an 
outward system of mediation, and confounding together the Old and New Testament 
positions generally. In this regard his work, ‘ De Unitate Ecclesiz,’ written after the 
middle of the third century, amidst the divisions with which he had to contend, con- 
stitutes an epoch. . . . . His chain of ideas is this: Christ communicated to the 
apostles, the apostles to the bishops by ordination, the power of the Holy Ghost; by 
the succession of bishops the power of the Holy Ghost, whence alone all religious acts 
can receive their efficacy, is extended through the channel of this outward transmis- 
sion to all times. ‘Thus is preserved in this organism of the church, ever unfoldin; 
itself with a living progression, that divine life which, flowing from the fountain-h 
through this point of mediation, is thus distributed to all the members united with 
the organic whole ; and whosoever breaks off his outward connection with this out- 
ward organism, does, by so doing, exclude himself from icipating in that divine 
life, and from the way of salvation. No one by himself alone can, by faith in the Sa- 
viour, have any share in the divine life that flows from him; no one can, by faith 
alone, secure to himself all the blessings of God’s kingdom; but all this remains . 
necessarily mediated through these organs and the connection with them,—the con- 
nection with the catholic church derived from Christ through the succession of 
bishops. . . . ., The church once conceived as wholly outward, it must also be 
conceived as having necessary outward unity ; and this principle being established, it 
came next to be thought necessary to settle on some outward representation of this 
outward unity at some determinate point. This was at first a thing wholly vague and 
undefined; but it was the germ from whence sprang the papal monarchy of the 
middle ages.”—(Vol. i. p. 210.) 

See also Rothe’s Anfinge, i. § 64. It was Cyprian, he says, who took the decisive 
step of asserting, that ‘‘separation from the empirical catholic church was in itself 
separation from the fellowship of Christians, and thereby a forfeiture of the benefits 
of redemption and of union with Christ ; in other words, that the attributes of the 
Christian church belong to the empirical or visible church,”—(T. 636.) The expo- 
sition which Rothe gives of the gradual development of this theory is the more trust- 
worthy, as he himself holds a doctrine for which he finds no such appropriate expres- 
sion as the language of the philosophical Romanist, Moehler. Thus, p. 289, he says, 
e jen central point of the conception of the catholic church is the thought, that in 
a definite human society, in an essential manner, redemption has become a historical 
potency, and the Redeemer has attained a real historical existence and efficiency, and 
nowhere else ; or, in the appropriate language of Meehler (Symbolik, s. 334), that in 
a definite human society, and only therein, the incarnation of the divine Logos is con- 
tinued, and constantly advances.” This those conversant with the subject will recog- 
nise as the precise idea of the church given by a large class of the disciples of Schleier- 
macher in Germany, and in this country. It is one, it seems, which the strictest 
Romanist can adopt. : 
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garded as consisting of those professors of the true religion 
who were subject to bishops having succession; and to such 
society of professors all the attributes, promises, and preroga- 
tives belonging to the true church were referred. As, how- 
ever, it was seen that such attributes did not in fact belong to 
the society of professed believers, some made the distinction 
between the visible and invisible church, referring these attri- 
butes and promises only to the latter; others endeavoured to 
make the one identical with the other; and others perverted . 
the nature of these attributes to make them answer to their 
preconceived conception of the ehurch. 

The third period of the history of the doctrine of the church 
bears the same relation to the preceding that a tree bears to 
a sapling. The one arose out of the other by a simple process 
of development. After the principle was once established 
that the outward church is the true church, that all the attri- 
butes and prerogatives of the mystical body of Christ belong 
to the society of his professed disciples, the whole papal system 
follows, by a sort of logical necessity. Thus, if the visible 
chureh is one, it must have a visible head; and that head 
must be the centre of unity; separation from him must be 
separation from the church. The bond of union between the 
several provinces or states of a kingdom is not language, 
customs, laws, but the king. Subjection to him is the essen- 
tial condition of membership. Whatever regard a man may 
profess to the laws or to the inhabitants of a kingdom, he does 
not belong to it unless he recognises the authority of its head. 
The same thing is true with regard to the church. If its 
unity is external, if it is one as a visible kingdom, it must 
have one head; and submission to that head must be the 
essential condition of membership in that kingdom. This is 
only one step in advance of the doctrine of Cyprian. At first 
the unity of the church was made to rest on the indwelling of 
the Spirit, producing unity of faith and fellowship. Next, it 
was conceived of as belonging to the external body of pro- 
fessors, as distinguished from infidels and heretics. But when 
orthodox men separated from this external society, Cyprian 
asserted they were not of the church. Why not! They had 
the same faith, the same sacraments, and the same discipline 
or polity, but they were not subject to legitimate bishops. 
Soon, however, apostolic bishops separated. What was to be 
said now? Some other external bond of unity than the epis- 
copate became essential, if the external unity of the church 
was to be preserved. For the very same reason, and with 
quite as much show of right, as Cyprian said no man was in 
the church who was not subject to a regularly consecrated 
bishop, did Gregory say, No bishop was in the church who is 
B 
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not subject to the pope. The papal monarchy of the middle 
ages was, therefore, the natural product of Cyprian’s theory 
of the church. 

The second great distinguishing feature of the doctrine 
concerning the church during this period was the assumed 
priesthood of the Christian ministry. This, also, was a neces- 
sary deduction from principles already established. _ 

It has been seen how the notion that the attributes of the 
true church belong to the visible society, leads to perverted 
views of the nature of those attributes. The church is holy, 
but the members of the external church are in many cases 
corrupt. The holiness of the church, therefore, was made to 
consist, not in the purity of its members, but in its power to 
render holy. But as schismatics were not in the church, they 
had not this power. They had, however, the truth, sacra- 
ments, and bishops. They had every thing but the succession. 
Hence, in order to exclude them from the church, and to deny 
to them the power to render holy, it become necessary to con- 
fine this power to bishops having succession. The holiness of 
the church, however, in whatever it consists, or wherever it 
resides, is, of course, connected with the presence of the Holy 
Spirit. If that holiness, therefore, consists in the power to 
make holy, and if that power resides in the bishops having 
succession, it follows that the Holy Spirit must dwell in them. 
Hence the doctrine that the Spirit was given to the apostles, 
and by them to their official successors, the prelates, in whom 
he dwells, and who, in virtue of that indwelling, have power 
to confer grace by the imposition of hands. Such grace is 
conferred in ordination, by which power is conveyed to render 
the sacraments efficacious. Thus far the theory was wrought 
out in the preceding period. 

This theory inevitably led to the doctrine, that Christian 
ministers are priests. A priest is a mediator, one who ap- 
proaches God in behalf of those who have not themselves 
liberty of access. He is also one who procures remission of 
sin and acceptance with God for others by means of sacrifices. 
This is the office assigned to the ministry by the theory above 
mentioned. The mass of men who hear the gospel are re- 
quired, instead of going to God through Christ, in the exer- 
cise of penitence and faith, each one for himself, to go to the 
ministers of the church, through whom alone they can find 
.access to Christ. The benefits which these ministers are sup- 

osed to obtain are such as none but priests can procure 
Those benefits are the remission of sins, and the consequent 
gift of the grace of God. It is only through the sacraments, 
as administered by them, that the merits of Christ are con- 
veyed to the soul, or the sanctifying influences of his Spirit 
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imparted. One, at least, of the sacraments, must, therefore, 
assume the character of a propitiatory sacrifice. The main 
thing, however, is, that the theory which supposes the Holy 
Spirit to dwell in the bishops, and to be by them communi- 
cated in ordination,—which ordination is necessary to the effi- 
cacy of the sacraments,—of necessity devolves on the ministry 
the essential prerogatives of a priesthood. They become the 
mediators of the people, and through them alone are the re- 
mission of sins and the grace of God to be procured. This is 
not only the logical connection, but the historical relation of 
these doctrines. The doctrme that ministers are priests did 
follow in the order of time as well as in the order of logic, the 
doctrine of the Spirit being given to the clergy in distinction 
from the people. From this latter doctrine, also, followed the 
immense distinction which came to be made between the 
clergy and the laity. And no wonder. Here was a set of 
men in whom the Spirit of God dwelt, by whom alone his 
presence and influence in the world were continued, and 
through whom alone*his benefits could be obtained. Such 
men might well be looked up to as holy. It became all other 
men to bow at their feet, and submit to their commands. 
What were any worldly distinctions compared to these spiri- 
tual prerogatives! What would any earthly monarch give 
comparable to what the poorest priest could grant to the 
proudest noble! That noble’s dependence on his sovereign, 
from whom he held his lands, was nothing compared to his 
own dependence on his priest, from whom he looked for heaven. 
This view of the nature of the church and of the ministry 
necessarily led to the domination of the clergy, and gave them 
a controlling ascendency in all the concerns of life, civil and 
religious. If ministers are priests,—-if access to Christ, the 
remission of sins, and the grace of God, can only be obtained 
through them,—they are our legitimate and absolute masters. 

The third characteristic of this period was the full develop- 
ment of the doctrine of the church as an infallible teacher. 
It is plain from the New Testament that Christ did com- 
mission his church to teach all nations,—that he promised to 
her his presence and assistance in the discharge of this duty, 
—that he declared his purpose to sanction in heaven what his 
church taught on earth,—and assured his disciples that he 
would give the Holy Spirit to guide them into the knowledge 
of the truth, and to give effect to their instructions. It is 
universally conceded, that the prerogative and ability of the 
church to teach depend upon the presence of the Holy Spirit. 
It is only so far as she is the organ of the Holy Ghost that 
her teaching is the teaching of Christ, or that obedience to 
her is obedience to him. 
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This being the case, the prerogative in question must be- 
‘long to the body of Christ, in whom he dwells by his Spirit, 
whose mind he enlightens, and whose lives he governs. It is 
the communion of saints, the body of true Christians, which 
he has set as the light of the world, a pillar of cloud and of 
fire for the guidance of all the generations of men. But as 
soon as the doctrine was established, that the Holy Ghost is 
the peculium of the bishops, then, of course, this prerogative 
of teaching was claimed as their peculiar right. It belongs to 
them, not in virtue of their character, but of their office. It 
is not because they are united to Christ, and the subjects of 
spiritual illumination, but simply because they are the regular 
successors of the apostles, that they are the organs of the 
Spirit. They may be personally heretical or infidel,—they 
may be unholy in heart and life,—they are none the less the 
men whom Christ has promised to guide in teaching, and 
whose instructions all the faithful are bound, on the peril of 
salvation, to receive and obey. This is the obvious, the un- 
avoidable, and the actual sequence of the doctrine, that the 
bishops are the successors of the apostles, and the class to 
whom the command to teach and the promise of the Holy 
Ghost were given. 

Not only does the theory of the church under consideration 
depart from Scripture, in making the bishops, instead of the 
true people of God, the subjects of the promised guidance of 
the Spirit, but it perverts the nature of that guidance. What 
Christ promised is spiritual illumination. He promised to 
send his Spirit to convince the world of sin, of righteousness, 
and of judgment; to make men sensible of their just exposure 
to condemnation ; to reveal to them his glory, so as to satisfy 
them of his righteousness in claiming to be the Son of God 
and the only Saviour of the world; and to convince them of 
the certain overthrow and final destruction of Satan and his 
kingdom. Flesh and blood were not to reveal those things 
unto believers. They were to be taught of God; they were 
to have an unction from the Holy One, which should teach 
them the truth, and that no lie is of the truth. This, how- 
ever, was no more a promise of infallibility, than the promise 
of grace was a promise of perfection, or the assurance of con- 
solation was a guarantee of perfect blessedness. All that the 
promise of divine teaching secured was saving knowledge of 
the truth, and perseverance in its belief and profession. In 
this sense, and to this extent, the Spirit guides all believers 
into the knowledge of the truth, so that dissent from them (of 
course as to what they have thus been taught of God) is dis- 
sent from God himself. But this by no means satisfied the 
advocates of the Romish theory of the church. Divine illumi- 
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nation of all believers is not what that theory demands, but 
infallibility in the teachers of the visible church. If separa- 
tion from the bishops was separation from the source of holi- 
ness, it was no less a separation from the source of truth. If 
the Spirit dwells in them, so as to render them the source of 
the sanctifying power of the sacraments, it must render them 
also the sure instructors of the church in matters of faith. 
The church is designed to preserve the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, and to extend its saving influence. For this end the 
Holy Ghost is granted to the bishops to render them infallible 
as teachers, as well as effective as regenerators. Separation 
from them, therefore, is at once separation from the truth 
and saving power of the gospel. 

The bishops of any one age, therefore, cannot err in matters 
of faith. Their teaching is, for the existing generation, the 
teaching of God. Of course, the bishops of a preceding age 
were alike infallible; and so of every age up to the times of 
the apostles. It is this teaching of the suceessive generations 
of bishops which constitutes tradition, which, in the language 
of the Council of Trent, is to be received part pietate, as of 
equal authority with the written Word of God. 

This completes the theory. The chureh is an external 
kingdom, having a visible head, who is the centre of unity. 
Separation from him is, of necessity, separation from the 
church. When Christ left the world, he eonstituted this 
church his representative. It is only therein that he is acces- 
sible and operative here on earth. To the church are en- 
trusted his prerogatives as prophet, priest, and king. She 
has absolute authority, infallible knowledge, and the priestly 
power of mediation and atonement. All these powers centre 
in the bishops, who rule, teach, and impart the Holy Spirit to 
all who are in the ehureh. Disobedience to them is rebellion 
against Christ; dissent from their teaching is heresy; sepa- 
ration from them is schism, a crime more certainly deadly 
than murder. The apostles were a set of inspired men, in- 
vested with plenary power over the church, infallible as 
teachers, and having the sole power to communicate the Holy 
Ghost. Peter was their head and the bond of union between 
them. This is the form Christ gave his chureh, and without 
which it cannot exist. There is still a body of infallible 
teachers invested with plenary power as rulers and priests, 
and there is still a supreme bishop to give unity to the whole. 
This is the simple, the logical, and sublime theory of the 
church, gradually elaborated after the days of Cyprian, and 
which has had such a powerful and enduring hold upon the 
minds of men. 

Against this system the Reformation was a protest. The 
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Reformers protested, first, against the fundamental error of 
-the whole theory, viz., that the visible church is, in such a 
sense, the true church; that the attributes, promises, and 
prerogatives pertaining to the latter, belong to the former. 
In opposition to this doctrine, they maintained that the church 
consists of true believers; that it is a company of faithful 
men, a communion of saints, to which no man belongs who is 
not a true child of God. Secondly, they, of course, protested 
against the supremacy of the pope, denying that the unity of 
the church was that of a visible monarchy. Thirdly, they 
protested against the doctrine that the Spirit is promised to 
the bishops to render them infallible as teachers, and make 
their instructions, as handed down by tradition, a constituent 
part of the rule of faith and practice. Fourthly, they pro- 
tested against the doctrine that ministers are priests, through 
whom alone men can obtain either pardon or grace, They 
maintained, on the contrary, that Christ, having washed us 
from our sins in his own blood, hath made us all priests, be- 
cause through him we all have access by one Spirit unto the 
Father. This is the essential character of the protest entered 
by all the churches of the Reformation. In proof of this, it 
will be sufficient to advert briefly to the teachings of those 
churches, in their symbolical books, as to the nature of the 
church. 

The Lutheran Church was the oldest daughter of the Re- 
formation, and on this subject her standards are very explicit. 
Aug. Con., § vii.: “ The church is a congregation of saints, in 
which the gospel is properly taught, and the sacraments rightly 
administered. And to the true unity of the church, agree- 
ment in the doctrine of the gospel and the administration of 
the sacraments is sufficient.” § viii.: “* Although the church 
is, properly, a congregation of saints and of true believers, yet 
as in this life many hypocrites and wicked persons are in- 
cluded, it is lawful to use the sacraments administered by 
wicked men.” * 

The fourth head of the apology of the Augsburg Confession 
is a defence of the definition of the church as the congrega- 
tion of saints. After saying and proving that it was so de- 
fined in Scripture, it refers to the language of the creed, 
“which requires us to believe that there is a holy catholic 

church.” But the wicked are not the church. And the next 


* Hase’s Libri Symbolici Ecclesia Evangelica. ‘ Est autem ecclesia congregatio 
sanctorum, in qua evangelium recte docetur, et recte administrantur sacramenta, Et 
ad veram unitatem ecclesize satis est consentire de doctrina evangelii et administra- 
tione sacramentorum. 

“ Quanquam ecclesia proprie sit congregatio sanctorum et vere credentium, tamen 
cum in hac vita multi hypocritz et mali admixti sint, licet uti sacramentis, que per 
malos administrantur,’’—P. 11. 
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clause, “communion of saints,” is added to explain what 
the church is,—viz., “ the congregation of saints, having fellow- 
ship in the same gospel or doctrine, and in the same Holy 
Spirit, who renews, sanctifies, and governs their hearts.” 

Again: “ Although, therefore, hypocrites and evil men are 
connected with the church by external rites, yet, when the 
church is defined, it is necessary to describe it as the true 
body of Christ, that which is in name and reality the church.” 
‘“‘If the church, which is the true kingdom of Christ, is dis- 
tinguished from the kingdom of the devil, it is clear that the © 
wicked, who are in the kingdom of the devil, are not the 
church, although in this life, since the kingdom of Christ is 
not revealed, they are mixed with the church, and bear office 
therein.” * 

“ The creed speaks of the church as catholic, that we may 
not conceive of it as an external polity of a certain nation, but 
as consisting of men scattered throughout the world, who agree 
in doctrine, and have the same Christ, the same Holy Spirit, 
whether they have the same human traditions or not.” ¢ 

The Lutheran theologians, with one accord, adhere to this 
doctrine concerning the church. By Oalovius it is defined as 
“ecetus fidelium, qui sub uno eapite Christo per verbum et 
sacramenta collectus alitur et conservatur per eadem ad zeter- 
nam salutem.” Hollazius says the church is regarded,—1. In 
its true nature, as the company of saints united to Christ their 
head by faith, and constituting his one mystical and living 
body. 2. Improperly for all those professing the true faith, 
believers and hypocrites. The former is the church invisible, 
and the latter the visible church.{ Gerhard says to the same 
effect, “Our view of the nature of the church is clearly ex- 
hibited in the Augsburg Confession,—viz., that the church, 
properly speaking, is the congregation of saints and true be- 

* “Sic definit ecclesiam, et articulus in Symbolo, qui jubet nos credere, b tee 
sancta catholica ecclesia. Impii vero non sunt sancta ecclesia. Et videtur 3 


quod sequitur, sanctorum communio, ut exponeretur, quid significet ecclesia, nempe 
congregationem sanctorum, qui habent inter se societatem ejusdem evangelii, seu doc 


tring, et ejusdem <n Sancti, qui corda eorum renovat, sanctificat, et gubernat.’ Sas 
(Hase’s Libri Symbolici Ecclesize Evangelice, p. 145.) 


+ “ Catholicam Ecclesiam dicit [Symb. App-}, ne intelligamus, ecclesiam esse poli- 


tiam externam certarum gentium, sed magis homines sparsos per totum orbem, qui 
de evangelio consentiunt, et habent eundem Christum, eundem Spiritum Sanctum, et 
eadem sacramenta, sive habeant easdem traditiones humanas, sive dissimiles. Et in 
hanc sententiam multa leguntur apud patres. Hieronymus enim ait: Qui ergo 

tor est aliqua sorde tus, de ia Christi non potest ore nec Christo 
subjectus diei,”—(Ibid. 156.) See also Articuli Smalcaldici xii. De Ecclesia: “ Ne- 
quaquam largimur ipsis, quod sint ecclesia, quia revera non sunt ecclesia; non etiam 
audiemus ea, quz nomine ecclesiz vel mandant, vel vetant. Nam (Deo sit gratia) 
puer septem annorum novit hodie, quid sit ecclesia, rom 54 credentes, sancti, ovicula 
audientes vocem pastoris sui. Sic enim orant pueri: Credo sanctam ecclesiam catho- 
licam sive Christianam, Hec sanctitas non consistit in amiculo linteo, insigni ver- 
tieali, veste talari, et aliis ipsoram ceremoniis, contra sacram scripturam excogitatis, 





sed in verbo Dei et vera fide.” 
t Hase’s Hutterus Redivivus, p. 316. 
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lievers, with which, however, in this life, many hypocrites and 
unrenewed men are externally united.” * 

The Reformed Church in this matter agrees perfectly with 
the Lutheran. Indeed, as this was a subject of constant con- 
troversy between Protestants and Romanists, it seems hardly 
worth while to appeal to any particular assertions. Bellar- 
mine sets it forth as the doctrine of all Protestants “that only 
the just and pious pertain to the true church.” “If,” he 
adds, “ those destitute of inward faith neither are nor can be 
in the Church, there is an end of all dispute between us and 
heretics as to the visibility of the church.”+ The Lutherans, 
he says, define the church to be “the congregation of saints 
who truly believe and obey God,” and the Reformed, as con- 
sisting of believers predestinated to eternal life,—a distince- 
tion, in this case, without a difference. In opposition to the 
views of both classes of Protestants, he asserts the church to 
consist of all the professors of the true faith, whether sincere 
or insincere, who are united in the participation of the same 
sacraments, and subjection to the same pastors, and especi- 
ally to the pope, as vicar of Christ. 

We find the doctrine of the Reformed churches clearly 
stated in all their confessions of faith. In the second Hel- 
vetic Confession, the seventeenth chapter is devoted to the 
exposition of this subject. The church is declared to be “a 
company of believers, called out from the world, or collected, 
1.€., @ communion of saints, who, through the Word and 
Spirit, truly acknowledge and rightly worship the true God, 
in Christ the Saviour, and who through faith participate in 
all the benefits freely offered through Christ.” “ It is of them 
that the article in the creed, ‘1 believe in the holy catholic 
church, the communion of saints,’ is to be understood.” . . . 
* All who are numbered in the church are not saints, or true 
living members of the church.”. . . “Such, though they 
simulate piety, are not of the church.”} 


* Loci Theologici, tom. xi., p. 159. 

+ The Protestants, he says, teach “solos justos et pios ad ecclesiam veram perti- 
MCF, . . oo Si ii, qui fide interna carent, non sunt, nec esse possunt in ecclesia, nulla 
erit inter nos et hzreticos, amplius questio de ecclesiz visibilitate.”—(Disputationes 
de Ecclesia, lib. iii. c. x. col. 139.) 

+ “Oportet omnino semper fuisse, nunc esse, et ad finem usque seculi futuram esse 
ecclesiam, id est, e mundo evocatum vel collectum cetum fidelium, sanctorum in- 
quam omnium communionem, eorum videlicet, qui Deum verum, in Christo servatore, 
oe) verbum et Spiritum Sanctum, vere cognoscunt et rite colunt, denique omnibus 
.bonis per Christum gratuito oblatis fide participant De quibus omnino intelli- 
gendus est Symboli articulus, Credo sanctam ecclesiam catholicam, sanctorum com- 
munionem. 

“ Rursus non omnes qui numerantur in ecclesia, sancti et viva atque vera sunt eccle- 
sie membra. Sunt enim hypocritz multi, qui foris verbum Dei audiunt, et sacra- 
menta palam percipiunt sed intus vera Spiritus illuminatione, et fide animi- 
que sinceritate, et finali perseverantia destituuntur. .... Dum hisimulant pietatem, 
licet ex ecclesia non sint, numerantur tamen in ecclesia.”—(Niemeyer’s Collectio Con- 
fessionum, pp. 499 and 504.) 
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In the Belgie Confession, art. 27, it is said, “ We believe 
one catholic or universal church, which is the congregation of 
saints or company of true believers, who look for their entire 
salvation in Christ alone, being washed by his blood, sanctified 
and sealed by his Spirit.” Art. 29: “ We do not here speak 
of the company of hypocrites, who, although they may be 
mixed with the good in the church, are not of it, though 
(corpore) externally they are in it.”* 

In the Geneva Catechism, it is asked, ‘“*‘ What is the church?” 
Answer,—* The society of believers, whom God hath predesti- 
nated to eternal life.” + 

In the Gallican Confession, the 27th article contains these 
words: “We affirm that the church is the company of be- 
lievers, who agree in following the Word of God, and in the 
exercise of true religion,” &c.t 

In the Heidelberg Catechism the question, “ What be- 
lievest thou concerning the holy catholic church of Christ?” 
is answered, “I believe that the Son of God, from the begin- 
ning to the end of the world, from the whole human family, 
collects, defends, and preserves for himself by his Word and 
Spirit, a. company chosen unto eternal life, and that I am and 
always will remain a living member of that church.” § 

The standards of the Church of England teach the same 
doctrine. The church is declared to be a “ company of faith- 
ful men ;” or, as in the communion service, ** the blessed com- 
pany of faithful people.” This definition is expanded in the. 
homily for Whitsunday: ‘“‘The true church is an universal 
congregation or fellowship of God’s faithful and elect people, 
built upon the foundation of the apostles and prophets, Jesus 
Christ himself being the chief corner-stone.” Bishop Ridley, 
with whom agree all the other English reformers, says, “ That 
church which is Christ’s body, and of which he is the head, 
standeth only of living stones and true Christians, not only 
in name and title, but inwardly in heart and in truth.” || 
Hooker says, “ Because the only object which separateth ours 
from other religions is Jesus Christ, in whom none but the 


* Conf. Belg. art. 27: “ Credimus unicam ecclesiam catholicam seu uni 
quze est congregatio sancta seu cetus omnium fidelium christianorum, qui totam 
suam salutem in uno Jesu Christo expectant, sanguine ipsius abluti et per Spi- 
ritum ejus sanctificati atque o' ti.” Art, 29: “ Nequaquams 1 hic de h 
ccetu loquimur, qui quanquam bonis in ecclesia permixti sint, de ecclesia non sunt, 
ery corpore in ea sint.” 

+ “Quid est Ecclesia?—Corpus ac societas fidelium, quos Deus ad vitam sternam 
predestinavit.” 

$ Conf. Gall. art, 27: “ Affirmamus ex-Dei verbo, ecclesiam esse fidelium cotum, 
* in verbo Dei sequendo, et pura religione colenda consentiunt, ” 

“ Quid credis de sancta et catholica Christi ecclesia? —Credo Filium Dei, ab initio 
mb ad finem usque, sibi, ex universo genere humano, cootum ad vitam sternam 
electum, per Spiritum suum et verbum, in vera fide consentientem, colligere, tueri, 
ac servare: meque vivam ejus cetus membrum esse, et perpetuo mansurum.” 

|) Ridley’s Works. Parker's Society edition, p. p. 126. 
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church doth believe, and waom none but the church doth wor- 
Ship; we find that, accordingly, the apostles do everywhere 
distinguish hereby the church from infidels and from Jews, 
‘accounting them which call upon the name of our Lord Jesus 
Christ to be his church.’ If we go lower, we shall but add 
unto this certain casual and variable accidents, which are not 
properly of the being, but make only for the happier and 
better being of the church of God, either in deed, or in men’s 
opinions or councils,”* 

Dr Jackson, another of the lights of the Church of England, 
says, “ The catholic church, in the prime sense, consists only 
of such men as are actual and indissoluble members of Christ's 
mystical body, or of such as have the catholic faith not only 
sown in their brains or understanding.”+ Again, ‘ Unto the 
attributes or prerogatives bestowed on the church in the 
Apostles’ or Nicene Creed, or unto the promises annexed unto 
it in the Scriptures, the visible church, as we say, taken in the 
Roman sense, hath no claim or title, save only in reversion 
and by reflection; that is, the true mystical body of Christ is 
only instated in the blessings, prerogatives, or promises made 
unto the church.”—(P.34.) DrJackson’s book is devoted tothe 
proof of that point. According to him and to the Protestant 
faith, it is the company of true believers, the communion of 
saints, and no external organised society, which is one, holy, 
catholic, and apostolical; to which the prerogatives of teach-. 
ing and discipline, or power of the keys, belong, and which 
Christ has promised to guide, keep, and save. 

That this is the common doctrine of Protestants, the above 
extracts are sufficient to prove, were any one disposed to 
question a fact so notorious. Winer, in his comparative view 
of the doctrines of the various Christian churches, says, ‘‘ The 
Catholics make the church the community which Christ has 
founded upon earth, consisting of those baptized in his name 
and united under the pope, as his vicar and visible head of 
the church. Protestants, on the contrary, make the church 
the communion of saints; that is, of the pious who truly be- 
lieve in Christ, and among whom the gospel is purely preached, 
and the sacraments properly administered. The latter con- 
ceive of the church according to inward or spiritual marks, 
ideally, and exclude from it those destitute of piety; the for- 
mer, on the other hand, regard the church as something out- 
- wardly existing, whose members are divided into two classes, 
the good and the bad. The bond which, aceording to the 
Protestant doctrine, unites the members of the church to- 


* Ecclesiastical Polity, book v. sec. 68. See also the opening of the third book, 
where a full exposition is given of the Protestant or evangelical theory of the church. 
+ Treatise of the Holy Catholic Faith and Church, p. 152, 
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gether, is living faith or true piety; according to the Romish 
doctrine, it is the confession made in baptism.”* Romanists 
are obliged to represent the church as a visible society, if they 
would prove the Church of Rome, as it actually exists, to be 
identical with the church of Christ; and Protestantism de- 
stroys itself, if it acknowledges the church of Christ, in its 
essential nature, to be an external institution.” f 

The history of the doctrine of the church, even as imper- 
fectly sketched above, serves to confirm the true view of its 
nature. Almost all the great practical doctrines of the gos- 
pel, after-having been presented in their purity by the apostles, 
were gradually deteriorated, until they came to be almost en- 
tirely perverted; and then, by the interposition of God, they 
were rescued from the load of corruption under which they 
were buried, and exhibited anew in their original brightness. 
During the whole period of declension, however, these doc- 
trines never ceased to be recognised. They were not only dis- 
tinctly apprehended and openly avowed by here and there a 
chosen witness, but they underlay the religious experience of 
thousands who never framed them into doctrinal propositions; 
and they gave form and character to the very corruptions of 
which they were the subjects. These corruptions were not so 
much errors entirely foreign to the gospel as perverted forms 
of truth. A leper is still a man; and the lineaments of the 
human form may be traced under all the disfiguring effects of 
disease. So the truth is always to be discerned under the 
grossest corruptions to which it has been subject. When the 
church of the middle ages taught that there could be no rege- 
neration or holiness but by means of certain rites, this was not 
a denial of the necessity of grace, but a false view of the mode 
and conditions of the Spirit’s operations. When it was taught 
that pilgrimages and penances obtained the pardon of sina, it 
was still asserted that they were the means of securing an in- 
terest in the merits of Christ, to whom all their efficacy was 
referred. When the priest interposed himself between the 


* “Die ee a —_— eh em erden 
unter seinem stellvertreter, ‘apste, sichtbarem vereinigte Ge- 
meinschaft der auf Christus getauften ; die Protestanten dagegen die Gemeinscaft 
der Heiligen, d. h. der an Christum wabrhaft glaubenden Frommen, in welcher das 
Evangelium lauter verkiindigt und die sacramente recht verwaltct werden, Letztere 
fassen also die Kirche nach inneren (geistigen) merkmalen in idealem sinne, und 
schliessen von ihr die Unfrommen aus; ersteren dagegen ist die Kirche etwas sinnlich 
Existerendes, und ihre Glieder theilen sich in Fromme und Unfromme, Das Band, 
welches die Mit glieder der Kirche als solehe zusammenhiilt, ist somit nach . 
ten, Lehrbegriffe der lebendige glaube (die Christliche Frémmigkeit,) nach Katholi, 
ken das auf die Taufe gegriindete aiusserliche Bekentuiss, Ber oc rm 166.) 

+ * Als dusserliche, sichtbare Gemeinschaft muss der Katholjcismus die Kirche be- 
trachten, wenn er die Rémische Kirche in ihrem empirischem Bestehen als identisch 
mit der Kirche Christi erweisen will ; so wie der Protestantismus sich selbst ver. 
nichtete, wenn er die Kirche Christi ihrem wesen nach als ausgerliche Anstalt aner- 
kennen wollte.” —(Ebid.) ~~ 
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sinner and God, it was not that he dared to deny the priest- 
hood of Christ, but that he assumed that Christ’s priesthood 
was exercised through the church. Behind these fearful cor- 
ruptions, therefore, which hid the truth from the view of the 
people, were still to be discerned the great doctrines of the 

ible. As this is true with regard to other points, it is no 
less true with regard to the doctrine of the church. All the 
corruptions of that doctrine, great and destructive as they 
have proved, are but perversions of the truth. They are all 
deformed exhibitions of the idea that the church is the com- 
munion of saints, composed of the true people of God, so that 
none are his people who are out of its pale, and that all within 
it are his children. This doctrine is not only openly asserted 
by witnesses of the truth in all ages, but it evidently lies at 
the foundation of the whole Romish or hierarchical theory. 
Those who deny are still forced to teach the truth. Their 
very error is but truth defaced. : 

In proof of this it will be sufficient to advert to the follow- 
ing particulars:—1. Ritualists always speak of the church as 
holy. Its members are addressed as “the faithful.” They 
are described as believers, as the children of God, the dis- 
ciples of Christ. No pastoral letter, no prelatical charge, no 
papal missive, assumes any other language in addressing the 
members of the church. It is instinctively taken for granted 
that the church consists of believers, and therefore all within 
its pale are addressed as such. This could not be if the church 
were a visible society consisting of all sorts of persons. It is 
simply because in its true and essential character it is a com- 
munion of saints, that all its members are addressed as saints. 
They profess faith and piety in professing to be members of 
the church. 

2. In all ages of the church, and in all parts of the world, 
in the times of the apostles, before the rise of the Papacy, and 
since the establishment of the pope’s dominion, the profession 
of repentance towards God and faith in our Lord Jesus Christ 
has ever been made the condition of admission into the church. 
Men have differed as to the nature of faith and repentance; 
they have had conflicting views as to what is Christianity; but 
they have agreed in demanding a profession of Christianity of 
those whom they admit as members of the Christian church. 
This, demand, however, proceeds on the assumption that 
‘the church consists of Christians. Why else must a man 
profess to be a Christian in order to his admission among its 
members ! 

3. The liturgies of all churches are constructed on the true 
theory of the nature of the church. They all assume, that to 
be a member of the church is to be a true Christian and an 
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heir of salvation; and that to be out of the church is to be in 
a state of alienation from God. Even infants dying unbaptized 
are denied Christian burial. Baptism is regarded as uniting 
them to the church, and hence it is assumed to confer regene- 
ration, justification, and a title to eternal life. All who con- 
tinue in the communion of the church, do, in the prayers and 
offices in which they engage, use the language of Christians, 
The church puts into their mouths the confessions and pro- 
fessions which none but the true children of God can use with 
sincerity; and when they die, they are committed to the grave 
as Christians in the sure hope of a blessed resurrection. Those 
separated from the church by excommunication or schism are 
treated as out of the state of salvation. Reconciliation to the 
church is, in all these prescribed formularies, represented as 
involving reconciliation to God. It is vain, therefore, for ri- 
tualists to deny the Protestant doctrine of the church. Their 
own liturgies condemn them. The church, in all her solemn 
services, assumes to be just what Protestants declare her to 
be,—a company of believers, a communion of saints, and not 
& promiscuous assembly of believers and unbelievers, of chil- 
dren of God and children of Satan. 

After this evidence, derived from the general consciousness 
of the church, it is hardly worth while to refer to the testi- 
mony of individuals. It is, however, of interest to remark, that 
although a false theory may, under the stress of inward and 
outward influences, be adopted as a theory, the truth still ex- 
torts an unwilling testimony even from its opponents. We 
have seen how Cyprian and Augustin were induced, as the 
only available argument against the schismatics of their day, 
to make the external church the possessor of the attributes 
and prerogatives of the body of Christ; and yet both these 
fathers frequently avowed the opposite doctrine.* So in every 
age, wherever there is any evidence of spiritual religion, there 
is evidence of a conviction that the promiscuous body of nomi-. 
nal Christians is not that church of which so much is said, and 
to which so much is promised in the Word of God. All the 
forerunners of the Reformation were the advocates of the true 
doctrine concerning the church. And the most determined 
Romanists are forced to make admissions fatal to the whole 
ritual theory. ~Even the Romish Catechism says, the relation 
of the wicked to the church is that of the chaff to the wheat.+ 


* Cyprian, Epist. 55: “ Domine, ad quem ibimus? verba vites sternz habes, et 
nos credimus et cognovimus, quoniam tu es Filius Dei vivi, significans scilicet et 
ostendens eos qui a Christo recesserint, culpa sua perire; ecclesiam tamen que in 
Christum credat, et quze semel id quod cognoverat teneat, nunquam ab eo discedere, 
et eos esse ecclesiam, qui in domo Dei permanent; plantationem vero plantatam a 
Deo Patre non esse, quos videmus non frumenti stabilitate solidari, sed 
paleas dissipantis inimici spiritu ventilari.” 

+ Catechismus Romanus: “ Quamvis autem bonos et malos ad ecclesiam pertinere 
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Every definition of the church, however, is a definition of the 

-wheat. Our whole controversy with Romanists is, that they 
insist on ascribing the attributes of the wheat indiscriminately 
and equally to the wheat and the chaff. 

The Protestant doctrine on this subject ean hardly be stated 
with greater precision than in the “ Enchiridion of Christian 
Instruction,” published by the Romish Provincial Synod of 
Cologne. ‘ The church militant,” it is there said, “is to be 
considered in a twofold light,—in the first place strictly; as 
when we say those are in the church who are so in the house 
of God that they themselves are the house of God, or 
temple of the Holy Spirit, who constitute the new Jerusalem 
descending out of heaven, prepared of God, constructed of 
living stones, concerning whom the apostle says, ‘We being 
many are one body in Christ Jesus;’ whom, in another place, 
he calls a people cleansed from all iniquity, ‘acceptable to God, 
zealous of good works.’ The church thus considered is known 
only unto God, as the apostle says, ‘The Lord knoweth them 
that are his.”* The doctrine of this passage is, that true 
believers constitute the church. It is of them the body of 
Christ, to which the attributes of the church belong, consists. 
This is all that Protestants contended for. 

Hofmeister, a Romish theologian, admits that Melancthon’s 
doctrine, that ‘‘ the church properly and primarily signifies the 
congregation of the righteous who truly believe in Christ and 
are sanctified by his Spirit,” is undoubtedly orthodox.+ 

Mr Palmer says, “It is generally allowed that the wicked 
belong only externally to the church.”{ Again, “That the 
ungodly, whether secret or manifest, do not really belong to 
the church, considered as to its invisible character,—namely, 
as consisting of its essential and permanent members, the 
elect, predestinate, and sanctified, who are known unto God 
only,—I admit.” § 

Meehler, the most philosophical of the modern advocates of 
Romanism, endeavours to unite with the Romish theory the 
entirely incongruous element of an invisible as distinguished 
from the visible church. The former consists of true believers, 
catholica fides vere et constanter affirmet, ex iisdem fidei regulis fidelibus explican- 
dum est, utriusque partis diversam admodum rationem esse ; ut enim palew cum fru- 
mento in area confusz sunt, vel interdum membra varie intermortua corpori con- 


juncta, ita etiam mali in eccl tinentur.”"—(Ch. x. Qu. 7.) 
* Enchirid. Christian. Institut., fol. 65, quoted by Dr Jackson in his Treatise on 





» the Church, 


. 51. 
+ Quoted by Gerhard, Loci Theolog. tom. xi. 


. 59. 
+t Treatise on the Church, vol. i. R 28. He soless in a note to Field on the Church, 
0 


b. i. chap. 7, 8, and adds,—** The Romish theologians generally concur in the same 
doctrine. Tournley says, ‘Solos electos ac justos ad nobiliorem ecclesiz partem, qua 
anima ipsius dicitur et in virtutibus consistit, reprobos vero et malos ad illius dum- 
taxat corpus, hoc est externam fidei professionem ac eorundem sacramentorum parti- 
cipationem pertinere.’—De Eccl. qu. i, art. 2.” : 

§ Ibid. vol. i. p. 143. 
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and is after all the true church. It by no means follows, he 
says, because a man professes the true faith that he is “ abso- 
lutely a member of the true church.” “ The Catholics hold, 
that besides the true visible church there is a true invisible 
church, and that a man may be excluded from the latter while 
he is included in the former.” It is of the members of this 
invisible church he says, “It is not to be doubted that Christ 
maintains his church in vigour by means of those who live by 
faith in him, who belong to him in spirit and heart, and who 
long for his appearing. It is not to be doubted these are the 
bearers of his truth, and that without them it would certainly 
be forgotten or corrupted, or merged into empty formalism. 
It is assuredly these, the members of the invisible church, who 
have been transformed into the image of Christ, who are the 
supporters of the visible church. The wicked in the church, 
the unbelieving formalists, dead members on the body of Christ, 
could not for a day sustain the church even in its outward 
form.” * ‘ 

The true doctrine concerning the church may, therefore, be 
fairly said to have universal consent in its favour. It has 
forced itself on the recognition even of its opponents. It can 
be traced through all ages, and is visible under all the corrup- 
tions to which it has been subjected. It has been distinctly 
avowed by all the witnesses of the truth, and unwillingly or 
unconsciously admitted by those most interested in denying it. 
The very pretensions and usurpations of the visible church are 
founded on the assumption that the true church is the com- 
munion of saints, the body of Christ, animated by his Spirit. 
Such, therefore, is its true nature; and this is the point in 
which all the controversies between Romanists and Protest- 
ants meet, and in which they find their true solution. 

Recapitulation—That body to which the attributes, pro- 
mises, and prerogatives of the church belong, is not a visible, 
organised society, but the communion of saints, the blessed 

* “ Auch ist nicht zu zweifeln, dass Christus seine Kirche mittels Derjenigen in 
siegreichen Kraft erhalt, die in seinen glauben leben, ihm mit geist und sinn 
héren, und seiner wiederkunft sich erfreuen ; es ist nicht zu sweifeln, dass diese 
Trager seiner Wahrheit sind, und dass ohne sie dieselbe zuverlissig vergessen, in 
lauter Irrthum iibergehen, oder in hohles, leeres Formelnesen sich verwandeln wirde. 
Ta gewiss Diese, die Unsichtbaren, die in das Bild Christi Uebergegangenem und 
Vergéttlichten sind die Trager der sichtbaren Kirche; die Bésen in der Kirche, die 
Ungiaubigen, die Scheinheiligen, todte Glieder am Leibe Christi wiirden keinen Tag 


die Kirche, selbst in ihrer Aeusserlichkeit zu bewahren vermigen.”—(Symbolik, oder 
Darstellung 05) dogmatischen gegensatzte der Katholiken ,und Protestanten. Sixth 
edition, p. 425. 

‘* Various as are the oppositions and distinctions by which the separating princi 
of the Reformation may be characterised, it is really the doctrine concerning wd 
essence of the church where the difference is concentrated, where the one Toust 
affirm what the other must deny ; and whence alone all other points of difference can 


be understood in their true import.”—(Baur’s Gegensatz des Katholicismus und Pro- 
testantismus, p. 537.) 
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company of faithful people scattered abroad through the earth. 
. This is proved,— 

1. From the constant use of the word church in the New 
Testament. According to the Scriptures, all mankind are in 
an estate of sin and misery. To redeem them from that 
condition, God sent his only begotten Son into the world, that 
whosoever believeth in him might not perish, but have ever- 
lasting life. By his Word and Spirit he calls men to repent 
of their sins, and to believe in the Lord Jesus Christ. Those 
who obey this vocation (xAnois) are “the called;” (oi xAnro, 
oj ixAsxror) a people called out of the world, distinguished from 
Jews, Pagans, and all others who do not obey this heavenly 
vocation. They constitute the church. In its Christian or 
religious sense, the word church always in Scripture desig- 
nates “the called” collectively considered; either the whole 
number of them in heaven and on earth, or all on earth con- 
sidered as a whole, or all in a particular city, or even in a 
family. It is not disputed that the éxxAne:m consists of the 
xAnror, and it cannot be disputed that the xAyra are those who 
obey the call to repentance and faith. The church, therefore, 
consists of penitent believers. 

2. Hence every body of men addressed in Scripture as a 
church are called believers, saints, the sanctified in Christ 
Jesus, holy brethren, partakers of the heavenly calling. They 
are the children of God, the faithful in Christ Jesus. The 
fact that any man is in the church is a sufficient reason, in 
the view of the sacred writers, for addressing him as a be- 
liever. It is true, many profess to be believers who have not 
faith ; and it is equally true that many profess to be members 
of the church who are not its members. But it is, nevertheless, 
plain that, in professing to be a member of the church, a man 
does profess to be a believer, and therefore the church con- 
sists of believers. That is its idea. That the faith assumed 
to exist in all who constitute the church is not mere specula- 
tive assent, and that the sonship attributed to its members 
is not an external adoption, is evident, because all who are 
addressed as believers and the sons of God are also addressed 
as in fellowship with Christ, and partakers of his Spirit. They 
are said to be washed, sanctified, and justified in the name of 
the Lord Jesus, and by the Spirit of our God. The wicked 
are called the church, or are said to be included in it, in no 
other sense, and on no other grounds, than that they are called 
saints, and are said to be the children of God and partakers 
of eternal life. They are denominated according to their pro- 
fession, and not their real character. 

3. All the descriptions given of the church in the Bible 
suppose it to consist of true believers,—for to no others are 
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those descriptions applicable. No others stand in the relation 
to Christ which the church is said to sustain to him. The 
church is his body; it is a partaker of his life, animated by 
his Spirit, and indissolubly associated with him in suffering 
and in glory. This is true of none but sincere believers. The 
church is the temple of God; none but those in whom God 
dwells by his Spirit can constitute that temple. Wherever 
the Spirit of God dwells, there is knowledge, holiness, and 
peace. The ignorant, the unholy, and the despairing or 
slavish, are, therefore, not his temple. The church is the 
family of God; it is composed of his children. But none are 
the children of God but those who have the Spirit of adoption, 
who love, reverence, trust, and obey their heavenly Father ; 
and, therefore, none others belong to the church, which is his 
family. The church is the flock of Christ; it consists of his 
sheep, who hear his voice, who follow his steps, and confide in 
his protection. The church is the bride of Christ; it con- 
sists of those who love him and devote themselves to his ser- 
vice,—of those whom he loves, and for whom he gave himself, 
that he might sanctify and cleanse them, and present them to 
himself a glorious church, not having spot or wrinkle or any 
such thing. Such descriptions can be applied to none but true 
believers, and therefore such believers constitute the church 
of which the Scriptures thus speak. 

4. The attributes which belong to the church can be predi- 
cated of none but true believers, and therefore they must con- 
stitute the church. The church is holy,—it is a communion 
of saints. Hypocrites and-unbelievers are not holy, and con- 
sequently are not members of that holy communion. The 
holiness attributed to the church in Scripture, includes in- 
ward purity and outward consecration to God. In neither of 
these senses can holiness be predicated of any who are not true 
believers. None others are renewed after the image of God 
in righteousness and true holiness; and none others are really 
consecrated to his service. The men of the world are devoted 
to the world,—they do not belong to the peculiar people whom 
God has called out of the world and set apart for himself. 

None but true believers have that unity of faith which be- 
longs to the church, and which is the effect of the teaching of 
the divine Spirit. No others are united in those bonds of love 
and fellowship with which the Spirit of God binds together 
the members of Christ’s body. None others have that sym- 
pathy with their Head and with their fellow-members which 
invariably and necessarily follows from union with Christ. 
This communion of saints is the holy catholic church; all 
within its pale are saved, and all beyond it perish. It in- 
cludes all the holy, all who are in Christ, all true believers, 

Cc 
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wherever they may be found, of every name or denomination. 
To this mystical body of Christ alone belongs that perpetuity 
which is an attribute of thechurch. This is the church which 
is apostolical, or historically one. It is one and the same 
church which the apostles founded. It traces up its descent 
to Christ, the Head, without a breach or flaw. It has never 
ceased to be. It has never ceased to be holy and to be ortho- 
dox. Though often dispersed and hidden from the sight of 
men, it has continued in the sight of God, who has ever re- 
served to himself a company that never bowed the knee unto 
Baal. Every external church has lapsed from faith and purity ; 
but the true church lives on, in mystic union with its Head, 
receiving and giving life, from age to age. 

5. The promises made to the church have never been, and, 
according to the Scriptures, never can be fulfilled to any other 
class of persons than true believers. Therefore, the church 
must consist of such believers. Christ has promised to be 
with his church to the end of the world, to guide it by his 
Spirit into the belief and obedience of the truth; to guard it 
from all the assaults of Satan, preserving it from inward cor- 
ruption and outward apostasy,—thus keeping it by his mighty 
power, through faith, unto eternal life. .To all the members 
of his body he gives these assurances of instruction, sanctifi- 
cation, and salvation. If the church, therefore, is an external 
society, of which all professors of the true religion are mem- 
bers, irrespective of their character, then all such professors 
must not only be saved, but they must be assumed, contrary 
to the fact, to be holy and orthodox. 

As our Lord has promised to be ever present with his 
church, guiding her by his Spirit into the knowledge of his 
truth, and making her his organ in the instruction of the 
nations, he has also promised to authenticate her doctrines, 
and to ratify her decisions. The teaching of the true people 
of God, under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, is the teaching 
of Christ. Those in communion with them are in communion 
with God; and they who have no fellowship with the saints 
have no fellowship with Christ. The teaching of no external 
society, however, is the teaching of Christ, nor does communion 
with any such society imply communion with God. Therefore 
no such society can be the church. 

6. The church, as is conceded, consists of those who are in 
Christ. Whatever, therefore, is the condition of union with 
Christ, is the condition of membership in the church. It is 
one of the plainest of all the doctrines of the Bible, that faith 
is the bond of union with Christ in such sense that no unbe- 
liever. is united to him, and that all who have faith are the 
members of his body. Consequently, if the church consists of 
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those who are in Christ, it consists of true believers. If 
Christ, by his once offering up of himself, has purged away 
our sins, and opened for us free access unto God,—if every man, 
in any part of the world, who hears the gospel, is authorised 
at once to draw near to God, with full assurance of pardon, 
sanctification, and eternal life, through Jesus Christ our Lord,— 
then must the church embrace all such true believers. Nothing 
can be necessary to union with the body, but union with the 
head. We need no other priest than Christ to bring us near 
to God. We need no other mediator or advocate. Our ac- 
cess to the Father and to the merits of the Redeemer is not 
suspended on the ministrations of any human. priesthood ; but 
we all have access, through Christ, by one Spirit, unto God. 
None, therefore, can be excluded from the church, who b 
faith is united to Christ and reconciled to God; and fai 
being essential to union with Christ, it is essential to member- 
ship in the church, which is his body, the fulness of him that 
filleth all in all. 

7. This has really been the faith of God’s people in all ages. 
This view of the nature of the church is clearly presented in 
the Scriptures; it was retained uncorrupted for a while; and 
when a different view was gradually introduced and established, 
the true doctrine was still not only often asserted and defended, 
but was unavoidably and unconsciously admitted by those who 
most strenuously denied it. That the church consists of true 
believers is conceded, by the church demanding the profession 
of faith and repentance from all those whom she admits to 
membership. It is conceded by her always addressing her 
members as believers. It is implied in all her services for the 
living and over the dead, that those within her pale are the ~ 
children of God and fellow-heirs with Jesus Christ, and all out 
of her communion are without God and without hope in the 
world. By the whole church, as of necessity, the avowal is 
made in every age and in every language, that the church is 
the communion of saints, the blessed company of faithful people. 
This doctrine is holy and healthful. It tends to promote 
holiness and brotherly love. It is the palladium of civil and 
religious liberty. It elevates the people from thraldom to the 
priesthood, by teaching that Christ has made us all kings and 
priests unto God. As this doctrine demands true faith, sincere 
repentance, and holy living, as the conditions of membership 
in the church, and denies the possibility of the impenitent and 
unbelieving being members of Christ's body, it has always 
been asserted when the church was pure, and overlooked or 
denied when the church became corrupt. 

If, on the other hand, the church is an external society, and 
profession and submission are the conditions of membership, 
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then it follows,—1. That all the members of this society will be 
saved; 2. That all out of its communion must perish. 

But as salvation supposes faith, holiness, and the forgiveness 
of sin, it follows that this society must possess exclusively the 
truth, the means of purification, and the power to forgive sins. 
This supposes,—1. That_the church is infallible; 2. That her 
sacraments confer grace ex opere operato; 3. That her officers 
can absolve from sin. 

These attributes and prerogatives of this external body pre- 
suppose,—1. That the Holy Spirit dwells in the bishops in virtue 
of their office and succession, guiding them into all truth; 
2. That the gift of the Spirit is conveyed by the imposition of 
their hands, and that by “the grace of orders” thus imparted, 
the sacraments are rendered efficacious as channels of grace, 
and power is given to forgive sin; 3. That Christian ministers 
are truly priests, the mediators of the people, who can come to 
God only through them. 

The visible church is thus Christ. What she teaches, he 
teaches; what she decides, he ratifies; what she does, he ren- 
ders effectual. The same obedience, trust, and reverence are, 
therefore, due to the church as to Christ, because he pervades 
and controls all her actions by his Spirit; or, as the philoso- 
phical school of Romanists and Protestants unite in saying, 
because the Logos is incarnate in the church. Departure, 
therefore, from the doctrine of the visible church, in any point, 
is heresy; separation from her is, of necessity, separation from 
Christ. From all this follows,—1. On the part of the people, 
the duty of absolute submission. Any disobedience to the 
church is rebellion against Christ. 2. On the part of the 
church, the ability and the right to rule with sovereign autho- 
rity over all persons and things. Any infallible body is, of 
necessity, supreme. It must have the right to determine the 
sphere within which its judgments are to be regarded as the 
judgments of God. The state is consequently entirely subor- 
dinate to an infallible church. It must and ought to be so. 
3. It also follows from these premises that persecution is a 
duty. Heresy is not only a sin against God, but a crime against 
society. Liberty of conscience and the right of private judg- 
ment suppose an essential equality among men in their means 
of knowing the truth. In the presence of an infallible church 
we can have no more right to judge for ourselves than in the 
presence of God. The church, therefore, having the ability 
infallibly to determine what is heresy, is bound to sup- 
press it.* 


* This is so obvious a deduction, that even Mr Palmer, though nominally a Pro- 
p geene aor that it is right to suppress false doctrine and dissent by the power of 
ie sword, 
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It thus appears that every thing depends on the answer given 
to the question, What is the church? If the attributes, pre- 
rogatives, and promises which pertain to the body of Christ, 
belong to the external visible society of professing Christians, 
then the whole Romish system follows by a logieal necessity. 
Anglicanism is an illogical abortion. It violates the principle 
of its own life. There is no via media between Protestantism 
and Popery; and there is no middle ground between Popery 
and the universal theocracy of Hildebrand. It is absurd that 
men should contend with God, or with God’s vicegerent. If 
the salvation of all men.is in the hands of the priesthood, and 
if that priesthood is infallibly guided in all their decisions as to 
matters of faith and practice, then, by the two most command- 
ing of human motives, conscience and the desire of salvation, 
are men held in absolute subjection. If this doctrine is true, 
all half-way measures are paltry tamperings with immortal 
interests. 

This portentous system has not only the power of logical 
consistency,—it overawes the imagination by its magnificence. 
Think of a body of men infallible as teachers and judges, the 
dispensers of the Holy Ghost, regenerating all who come to 
them, filling them with the Spirit of God by the imposition of 
hands, gathering round them a society all whose members are 
the children of God and the heirs of eternal life; a society 
which stands out as a refuge to all nations and from all evils, 
guided by Christ's own vicar, to whom all kings are but chil- 
dren, conscience-bound, on the peril of eternal perdition, to 
implicit obedience. What does the millennium, or Christ reign- 
ing personally on earth, promise more than this? 

Another element of power in this system is its verisimilitude, 
— its likeness to the truth. Bossuet says: The church is visible, 
the church is perpetual, the church teaches the truth, are the 
three immovable pillars of Romanism. No Protestant denies 
either of these propositions. All that Romanists assert of the 
church is in one sense true. It is true, the church is one, is 
holy, is divinely guided, is perpetual, is visible, that out of her 
pale there is no salvation, and within it no perdition. All this 
is true, and therefore has the power of truth over the reason, 
the heart, and conscience. It is true of the church, but not 
of what they call the church, which is only one form of the 
world. It is, however, by this verisimilitude, this truth-like 
sound and appearance, that Romanism exerts its power. So 
Satan takes the form of an angel of light,—so like, and yet so 
different. 

Just in proportion to the logical consistency and magnifi- 
cence of this system if true, are its concrete enormity and 
horror if false. Then, for infallible guides we have erring men; 
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for truth, heresy; for holiness, sin; for regeneration, outward 
cleansing; for salvation, the more certain perdition; for the 
Lord Jesus Christ, the real Teacher, Sanctifier, and Redeemer, 
antichrist, who deceives, degrades, and enslaves the nations by 
pretending to be Christ, while he is really the man of sin, and 
son of perdition. The doctrine, then, that the church is a 
visible, organised society, whose rulers, in virtue of their office, 
are authorised to determine what all men must believe and do, 
and have the power to forgive sin, which forgiveness can only 
be obtained through their absolution, granted on specific con- 
fession, is the constituent principle of that power which has 
debauched and enslaved the world; the power which sits in the 
temple of God, declaring itself to be God, claiming divine 
power and divine homage. It is the mystery of iniquity, sus- 
tained by the working of Satan, with all power,—the power of 
logic, the power of plausibility, the power of superstition, the 
power of an evil conscience, the power of the sword, and the 
power of lying wonders. It is a power which has held and 
will hold the world in subjection, until the Lord shall consume 
it with the Spirit of his mouth, and the brightness of his 
coming. 

Objections.—Of the objections commonly urged against the 
doctrine that the church is the communion of saints, consisting 
of true believers, those only which demand notice in this con- 
nection are,—First, that as the societies at Ephesus, Corinth, 
and Rome were undoubtedly churches, and as they were 
composed of insincere as well as sincere professors of faith, 
it follows that the church does not consist exclusively of true 
believers. This objection has already been answered. The 
fact referred to proves only that those who profess to be 
members of the church are addressed and treated as members. 
In the same manner, those who professed to be believers, saints, 
the children of God, are constantly in Scripture addressed as 
being what they professed to be. If, therefore, addressing a 
body of men as a church proves that they are really its con- 
stituent members, addressing them as believers and saints 
must prove they all have true faith, and are really holy. The 
objection, therefore, is founded on a false assumption, viz., 
that men are always what they are addressed as being; and it 
would prove far more than the objector is willing to admit, viz., 
that all the members of the external church are saints and 
believers, and would thus establish the very doctrine the objec- 
tion is adduced to refute. 

A second and more plausible objection is founded upon 
those parables of our Lord in which the kingdom of heaven 
is compared to a net containing fish, good and bad, and to a 
field in which tares. grow together with the wheat, As the 
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church and kingdom of heaven are assumed to be the same, 
it is inferred that if the one includes good and bad, so must 
also the other. 

In answer to this objection it may be remarked, in the first 
place, that it is founded on a false assumption. The terms, 
“kingdom of God” and “ church,” are not equivalent. Many 
things are said of the one which cannot be said of the other. 
It cannot be said of the church that it consists not in meat 
and drink, but in righteousness, and peace, and joy in the 
Holy Ghost. Nor can it be said that the church is within us; 
neither are we commanded to seek first the church; nor is the 
church said to be at hand. All these forms of expression occur 
in reference to the kingdom of God, but are inapplicable to the 
church. It is evident, therefore, that it is not safe to conclude 
that something is true of the church, simply because it is a 
parcel of the kingdom of God. 

Again, it is a sound rule in the interpretation of parables 
not to infer from them what they were not designed to teach. 
The parable of the ten virgins was designed to enforce the 
duty of watchfulness. We are not to infer from five of the 
virgins being wise and five foolish, that just one-half of pro- 
fessing Christians are to be saved, and one-half lost. Nor can 
we fairly conclude, from the foolish virgins having lamps, oil, 
and light as well as the wise, that true believers can fall from 
grace. Whether these things are so cannot be determined by 
this parable, because these are evidently not what Christ in- 
tended to teach. As, therefore, the parables in question were 
not intended to teach us the condition of membership in the 
kingdom of heaven, they cannot decide that point. In one 
place Christ asserts didactically, that regeneration by the 
Holy Spirit is essential to admission into his kingdom; shall 
we infer, in direct opposition to this assertion, that his king- 
dom includes both the regenerate and unregenerate, because 
he compares it to a net containing fishes, good and bad? Cer- 
tainly not, because the comparison was not designed to teach 
us what is the condition of membership in his kingdom. This, 
however, is the precise point in dispute. What is the church ! 
What is the condition of membership in the body of Christ? 
Does his body consist of all the baptized, or of all true be- 
lievers? As our-Lord did not intend to answer these ques- 
tions in those parables, they do not answer them. The design 
of each particular parable is to be learned from the occasion 
on which it was delivered, and from its contents. That re- 
specting the tares and the wheat was evidently intended to 
teach, that as God has not given us the power to inspect the 
heart, or to discriminate between the sincere and insincere 
professors of religion, he has not imposed on us the obligation 
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to do so. That is his work. We must allow both to grow on 
. together until the harvest, when he will effect the separation. 
This surely does not teach that what the Scriptures say of the 
wheat is to be understood of the tares. Others of these para- 
bles are obviously designed to teach, that external profession 
or relations cannot secure the blessings of the kingdom of God. 
It is not every one who says, Lord, Lord, who is to be ad- 
mitted into his presence. These parables teach that many of 
those who profess to be the disciples, and who, in the eyes of 
men, constitute his kingdom, are none of his. This is a very 
important lesson; but if we were to infer, from the figure in 
which it is inculeated, that mere profession does make men 
members of Christ’s kingdom, we should infer the very oppo- 
site from what he intended to teach. To learn the condition 
of membership in that kingdom, we must turn to those pas- 
sages which are designed to teach us that point,—to those 
which professedly set forth the nature of that kingdom, and 
the terms of admission into it. 

This suggests a third remark in answer to the above objec- 
tion. Whenever the kingdom of God means the same thing 
as the church, it is expressly taught that admission into it 
depends on saving faith, or an inward spiritual change, and 
not on external rites or profession. The ancient prophets 
having predicted, that after the rise and fall of other king- 
doms the God of heaven would set up a kingdom, the esta- 
blishment of that kingdom became to his ancient people an 
object of expectation and desire. They were, however, greatly 
mistaken both as to its nature and the terms of admission 
into it. They had much the same notion of the kingdom of 
God that ritualists now have of the church. They expected 
it to be, in its essential character, an external organization, 
and the condition of membership to be descent from Abra- 
ham, or the rite of circumcision. Qur Lord did not simply 
modify this conception by teaching that his kingdom, instead 
of being a visible organization with kings and nobles, was to be 
such an organization with cardinals and bishops; and that, in- 
stead of circumcision, baptism was to secure membership. He 
presented a radically different idea of its whole nature. He 
taught that it was to be a spiritual kingdom,—that it was to 
have its seat in the heart,—its Sovereign being the invisible 
God in Christ,—its laws such as relate to the conscience,—its 
- service the obedience of faith,—its rewards eternal life. It is 
true, he imposed upon his people the duty of confession, and 
other obligations which implied their manifestation to the 
world, and their external union among themselves. But these 
are mere incidents. His kingdom no more consists in these 
externals than the nature of man in his name or colour. The 
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kingdom of Christ is therefore spiritual, not only as opposed 
to secular, but as distinguished from external organization. 
Such organization is not the church. The Bible speaks as 
familiarly of the kingdom of Satan as of the kingdom of 
Christ. Men may be translated from the former to the latter 
without any change of their external relations. The kingilom 
of darkness is not a visible society, neither is the kingdom of 
light. Still, the children of darkness are visible, being known 
by their works; they unite, and plan, and labour to promote 
their master’s kingdom. In like manner the children of light 
are visible, being known by their fruits; they unite for the 
worship of Christ and the promotion of his cause. No one, 
however, infers from the visibility of the wicked that the king- 
dom of Satan, as such, is a visible society; neither can it be 
inferred from like premises that the kingdom of Christ is an 
external society. The question, which kingdom a man belongs 
to, the kingdom of Christ or the kingdom of Satan, the church 
or the world, does not depend on any thing external, but on 
the state of his heart. It is a contradiction to say the king- 
dom of Satan consists of good and bad, of the renewed and 
the unrenewed. It is no less a contradiction to say that the 
kingdom of Christ consists of the wicked and the good, the 
sincere and the insincere. The very idea of the one kingdom 
is, that it consists of those who obey Satan, and that of the 
other, that it is composed of those who obey Christ. If it is 
a contradiction to say there are good wicked men, it is no less 
a contradiction to say there are wicked good men. If Satan’s 
kingdom consists of the wicked, Christ’s kingdom consists of 
the good. Accordingly, whenever our Lord states the condi- 
tion of admission into his kingdom, he declares it to be a 
change of heart, without which, he says, it is impossible any . 
should enter it: “ Verily, verily, I say unto thee, Except a 
man be born again, he cannot see the kingdom of God. Ex- 
cept a man be born of water and the Spirit, he cannot enter 
the kingdom of God. That which is born of the flesh is flesh ; 
and that which is born of the Spirit is spirit. Marvel not that 
I said unto you, Ye must be born again.” Whatever else this 
passage teaches, it certainly asserts the absolute necessity of 
an inward spiritual birth in order to membership in Christ’s 
kingdom. If it be said that this spiritual birth is inseparable 
from baptism, and therefore the baptised constitute the church 
or kingdom of Christ, we answer this concedes the whole ques- 
tion. If baptism regenerates, imparts a new spiritual nature, 
and makes men the children of God, and thus secures for 
them admission into the kingdom of God or the church, then 
of course that kingdom, in consisting of the baptised, con- 
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sists of the regenerate, which is all Protestants contend 
for. 

On another occasion the disciples came to our Lord, and 
asked, “ Who is the greatest in the kingdom of heaven?” He 
answered, “ Verily, I say unto you, Except ye be converted and 
become as little children, ye shall not enter into the kingdom 
of heaven.” ‘ There are no passages of an opposite character 
to those just quoted,—that is, there are none which deny the 
necessity of this inward change, this true conversion unto God, 
in order to admission into his kingdom. There are none which 
teach that outward profession, or baptism, secures membership 
in that kingdom. The whole Bible asserts, that whether a 
man be circumcised or uncircumcised, baptised or unbaptised, 
unless he be born of the Spirit, he cannot enter the kingdom 
of God. “ For in Christ Jesus, neither circumcision availeth 
any thing, nor uncircumcision, but a new ereature.” Paul, 
therefore, says, that no unholy person has any inheritance in 
the kingdom of Christ and of God.—(Eph. v. 5; Gal. v. 21; 
1 Cor. vi. 7-10.) Wherever, therefore, the kingdom of God is 
synonymous with the church, it is represented as consisting of 
those who recognise and obey Christ as their king,—+. e., of 
true believers. 

With this uniform representation of Scripture, the parables 
of our Lord are perfectly consistent. Those parables are to 
be interpreted just as we explain the language of the apostles 
to the churches to which they wrote. They addressed those 
churches as consisting of faithful brethren of the children of 
God, of the sanctified in Christ Jesus, and yet they exhort them 
to cast out their unholy or impure members. This does not 
mean that a company of believers consists partly of unbe- 
lievers, or that a communion of saints consists partly of the 
unsanctified. It merely means, that those who profess to be 
saints, and are manifestly wicked, should be disowned as saints. 
The same principle, viz., that men are designated according to 
their profession, marks the parables of our Lord. Those who 
profess to be his kingdom are ealled his kingdom. His saying 
that his kingdom is like a net containing fish, good and bad, 
does not teach that the members of Satan’s kingdom are also 
members of the kingdom of Christ. It simply teaches, that 
among those who profess to be his subjects, and to constitute 
his kingdom, some are sincere and some are insincere, and 
that the separation between the two classes cannot be made 
until the last day. 
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Art. Il.—Die Kirche Christi und ihre Zeugen, oder die Kir- 
chengeschichte in Biographien. Durch Friedrich Boh- 
ringer. Ziirich: 1842-1853. 


Tuis is a church history on a new plan. It is from the pen 
of a pastor in the canton of Ziirich. Six divisions of the 
work, forming as many volumes, have appeared at intervals 
during the last fourteen years, some parts having been delayed 
on account of the political troubles of Europe. It is a learned 
work, drawn from ancient historical sources, but eminently 
popular and interesting in its form. It is, in fact, arranged 
according to the plan of the “ Acts of the Apostles.” That 
is to say, it gives the history of the successors of the apostles 
in the way of personal narrations, like those given by Luke of 
Peter, Paul, and others, adding as much of connecting and 
explanatory matter as is needed to make the recital continu- 
ous and intelligible. 

By this method much life and spirit is imparted to a branch 
of study, which is generally allowed with equal readiness to be 
important and wearisome. Not to speak of other works in- 
tended rather for the professional scholar, the most valuable 
general histories of the church accessible to the English reader 
are those translated by Dr Murdock, from the Latin of Mo- 
sheim, and by Professor Torrey from the German of Neander. 
Of these, the first is elaborately full and accurate, but greatly 
lacking in interest and vivacity. Events and dates rather 
than men and opinions engross the attention of the historian. 
Dr Murdock’s edition is supplemented by exceedingly useful 
biographical sketches of each important personage whose 
name occurs in the text. These afford very numerous foot- 
notes, and, with the help of the index, furnish an excellent 
biographical dictionary of ecclesiastical antiquity. They are 
not, however, life-like portraits, but outlines rather in chalk 
and charcoal. Neander’s incomparable work, of which the 
fifth and last volume of Professor Torrey’s version has just 
appeared, is chiefly occupied with the philosophy of the subject, 
with the history and workings of opinions, and manifestations 
of the spirit and life of Christianity. The writer is, in fact, 
so absorbed in the speculative view, that he sees real men 
only “as trees walking.” 

To the industry of Bohringer another field lay open. Leav- 
ing the annalist to his facts, and the philosopher to his gene- 
ralizations and comparative anatomy of ideas and systems of 
belief, our author devotes himself to men, rather than to things 
and thoughts. He aims to produce the leading men of the 
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successive ages, each in his own personality, as he appeared in 
actual life. He presents the history of the church in a gal- 

‘lery of full-length portraits of the men of chief note among 
their contemporaries. Each biography has so much of pre- 
fatory information as is requisite to introduce the subject in 
his living relation to his times, and to the changes going on in 
the church and in the world; and each is closed with a simi- 
lar statement, to smooth the transition to the succeeding sub- 
ject of the author’s graphic powers. Nor let it be supposed 
that this method of writing history must needs be partial and 
defective. Such men as Chrysostom and Augustine “are the 
abstract and brief chronicles of the time.” And their bio- 
grapher, in bringing them back to life, ‘ holds, as it were, the 
mirror up to nature, to show virtue her own features, scorn 
her own image, and the very age and body of the time his 
form and pressure.” Whosoever reads Middleton’s Life of 
Cicero, or Jortin’s Life of Erasmus, or Marshall’s Life of 
Washington, not only learns the personal traits and fortunes 
of those great men, but also surveys, in connection with them, 
the moving panorama of their nations and their times. 

Our author gives the Protestant and evangelical view of his 
subject as well as ean be reasonably expected from a modern 
German, a race which seems too generally tormented by an 
unhappy passion for “many-sidedness.” To make his work 
complete, many additional biographies are wanting. Thus he 
does not give us Ephraem Syrus, or | other representative 
of the Oriental churches, except the Greek and the Coptic. 
Neither does he exhibit Patrick, the evangelist of Ireland; or 
Columba, the saint of Fona; or Methodius and Cyrilles, the 
apostles of the Sclavonians; nor Ulphilas, the Gothic bible 
translator; though these, to name no more, seem to stand right 
in his path. He has our hearty thanks, however, for what he 
has done, and done so well; and we hope he has led the way 
to a new mode of treating ecclesiastical history, which will 
awaken fresh zeal in a study capable, beyond most others, of 
yielding at once instruction and delight. Lord Bacon has 
justly said, “ It is not St Augustine’s nor St Ambrose’s works 
that will make so wise a divine as ecclesiastical history 
thoroughly read and observed.” 

The first Band of the work is in four parts (abtheilungen), 
and covers the three centuries following the apostolic age. 
The first and second parts, published in 1842, contain the 
lives of Ignatius, Polycarp, Perpetua, Justin, Clement of 
Alexandria, Origen, Irenzus, Tertullian, Cyprian, Athanasius, 
Basil, and the Gregories of Nyssa and Nazianzum. The third 
part, printed in 1845, is occupied with Ambrose and Augus- 
tine. The fourth part, issued in 1846, gives us Chrysostom, 
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Olympias, Leo, and Gregory the Great. Ofthe second Band, 
which is devoted to the middle ages, two parts have oer 
The first, issued in 1849, depicts Columban and Gall, Boniface 
of Germany, Anscar, Anselm of Canterbury, Bernard, and 
Arnold of Brescia; the other part, which came out last year, 
is taken up with Peter Abelard, Heloise, Innocent IIL, Francis 
of Assisi, and Elizabeth of Thuringen. 

As it is impossible here to review the whole field before us, 

this article will be devoted to a single topic of great interest, 
though as yet but little understood, the conversion of the bar- 
barians of Europe, which followed the downfall of the Roman 
empire. For many of the facts here given, we are indebted 
to Bohringer, though by far the greater part is drawn from 
other sources. 
_. The central and northern parts of Europe were peopled by 
three great tides of migration from the east. The earliest 
of these was that of the Celtic race, who appear to have been 
the first settlers of Gaul, Britain, and Ireland. This race 
was mostly overwhelmed and dissolved in the mightier masses 
of the Gothic migration which rolled after it, drove it along, 
and crowding it into the western limits of Europe, left only 
Celtic remnants in Brittany, Cornwall, Wales, the Scotch 
Highlands, and chiefly in hapless Ireland. When the Celts 
originally left the shores of the Black Sea for new homes in 
the West is not known, or even conjectured. 

About seven hundred years before our Saviour’s advent, the 
second huge flood of Asiatic migration burst upon Europe. 
This consisted of the Scythian or Gothic race, to whose stock 
the greater part of the northern nations of that continent be- 
long,—including the Saxon, Scandinavian, Frank, German, 
and Belgic tribes. This flood was fifteen hundred years roll- 
ing to and fro, with its impetuous streams, and stormy, desolat- 
ing billows, before the waters found their level, and sank into 
repose. And now, for the last two centuries, it has found a 
new outlet, though with a far more calm and equable flow, 
and is pouring an enormous current of population over the 
vast continent of the West. ° 

Since the Christian era, the third main flood of eastern 
migration—the Sclavonic—has broken into the bounds of 
Europe. Though, at first, this people forced their Gothic 
predecessors to yield them room, they have been compelled, 
after long and bloody struggles, to give up their nationalities, 
though still retaining their acquired territorial limits. To 
the Sclavic race belong the Poles, and nearly half of the ill- 
cemented masses of the Austrian empire, and also the Russians 
in Europe. 


All these races, at the time of their settlements in the 
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western parts of the Old World, were in a state of barbarism 
and Paganism. They are now all civilised in greater or lesser 
degree, and all bear the Christian name. This amazing moral 
revolution, affecting the whole existence of two hundred mil- 
lions of immortal beings now living on the earth, took place 
within that thousand years, from the fifth to the fifteenth 
centuries, which we commonly term the Middle Ages. It is 
hardly possible to conceive of a question of greater historical 
interest than that which relates to the ways and means by 
which this stupendous change was brought to pass. This 
question, however, seems only of late to have attracted the 
attention of historians, and has never, so far as we can find, 
been thoroughly investigated. 

The brief and rapid survey which we now propose to take 
of medieval missions would be well preceded, no doubt, if 
space allowed, by some notice of the religions and manners of 
the populations we are to speak of, as they were when the first 
Christian missionaries found them. We can only say, as to 
religion, that to the Celts, the Druids were what the Brahmins 
are to the Hindus. Deep mystery rests upon the system of 
the Druids, who are chiefly known to us through the notices 
collected by Julius Czsar. Though not sunk to the lower 
grades of idolatry, theirs was a stern and inexorable super- 
stition. Their sanguinary gods were appeased by the blood 
of numerous human victims. Sometimes huge images in 
human shape were made of wicker work, and filled with cap- 
tives, who were burned alive in them. The more ferocious 
Goths cherished a much wilder mythology, of which human 
sacrifices, offered by the hands of raving priestesses, formed a 
large part. Among their many deities, of whom the Sun, the 
Moon, Tuise, Woden, Thor, Freyga, and Satur, have given 
the names to the days of our week, the chief was Odin, a 
deified hero, who is thought to have migrated to the shores of 
the Baltic early in the third.century. The worship of these 
infernal gods on earth too faithfully conformed to their dar- 
ling employments in the dread abodes of the invisible world, 
where, in constant alternation, they hewed each other to 
pieces in delirious conflicts, and then, perfectly healed, re- 
cruited themselves in horrid orgies of drunkenness and lust. 

As respects the manners of these ancient populations, they 
were such as are usually found among people entirely occupied 
in keeping cattle, in hunting, and in war. Theirs was a life 
of restless activity, peril, and privation, and tended to make 
them patient, vigilant, and brave. Such a life, also, called 
the virtues of the women into constant exercise, and procured 
for the female sex a rank and estimation among the German 
tribes never accorded to it by the ancient civilizations of Asia, 
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Greece, and Rome, and only exceeded and matured by the 
happy influence of the Christian faith. These are the brighter 
lines of the grim picture, All else is dark and revolting. For 
dwellings they burrowed-in the earth, or abode in huts no 
better than what still suffice to shelter the Caffre and Basout. 
Such was their misery and degradation, that among the Bri- 
tons one woman was often wife to an association of ten or a 
dozenmen. The ruling passion of our honoured Saxon ancestry 
seems to have been for plunder and kidnapping. This is feli- 
citiously let out in their word stalworth, or steal-worthy, in- 
volving the compliment that the person so designated was 
worth the stealing, at considerable risk. These Saxons (Sach- 
suna, or “sons of the sword”) preferred, in their piratical ex- 
cursions, to go to sea ina storm, because they would be more 
likely to take their victims by surprise. When no other 
enemies offered, they indulged their ferocity and exercised 
their arms by fighting one another. Old Regnar Lodbrog was 
one of the vikingr, or commanders, who, having no room on 
shore, reigned on the decks of their pirate-fleets, and made 
themselves terrible to all the western coasts of Europe. This 
‘‘infandous old villain”—to apply to him a phrase of Cotton 
Mather—whose life was a long-drawn orgasm of rapine and 
butchery, at last became the prisoner of Aella, one of the 
Saxon kings of England, and was thrown into a dungeon 
stocked with adders, to serve as his executioners. In his 
quida, or death-song, the ruthless buccaneer boasts of having 
led fifty-one of these distant marauding expeditions. He 
exults in every ghastly circumstance of eruelty and death. 
He prefers the pleasures of the death-dealing sword to the 
joys of the svcial feast. He glories in having turned to 
anguish the happiness of youthful lovers; and even equals the - 
pleasure of the deed to the sweetest hour of his life, when he 
“seated by him on his couch” his “ bright bride,” the fearless 
Aslauga. He closes with exhorting his sons to avenge his 
fall, which they were not slow to do; and as the adders, less 
venomous than himself, strike their fangs into him, he hails 
the goddesses sent from Odin to invite him home, where he 
shall “ gladly, with the Ase, drink ale in his lofty seat.” The 
whole piece breathes the ferocity of a malignant demon, 
rather than any passion which could be conceived to animate 
a human boson. 

The very Aella who captured and destroyed this monster, 
was wont, like the other Saxon warriors, to make “ spread 
eagles” of his captives, to whom he was not disposed to show 
quarter. This was done by cleaving off the bones from each 
side of the spine, and throwing back the flaps, after the man- 
ner of the extended wings of a bird, so as to open to view the 
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heaving of the lungs, and the pulsing of the heart. One of 
their chiefs was called Olver Barnakall, or, Olver the Bairn’s- 
‘ man, the preserver of the bairns, or children. He came by this 
humane appellation as follows: It was the fashion of the Scan- 
dinavian pirates to tear the infants from the captive mothers’ 
breasts, and, tossing them high in air, impale them on the 
spears as they fell. Olver was the first to forbid this horrible 
sport, which would have made the hair of old Herod to stand 
onend. And for this softness the chieftain, rugged as he was, 
obtained, in derision, his honourable name. 

It is scarce ten centuries since these atrocities were done. 
We spare the reader any further description, believing that 
he will be ready to confess that no people ever stood more in — 
need of the subduing power of the gospel than our brave and 
energetic, but savage Saxon ancestry, and others of kindred 
stock, whose blood is now running in our veins. It will be 
readily acknowledged, too, that the missionaries who carried 
to those nations the gospel of the meek and merciful Re- 
deemer, and brought them, in some measure, under its benign 
and transforming influence, must have been men of superior 
minds, of dauntless courage, strong faith, and unquenchable 
zeal. Their success was a sublime triumph of moral courage 
and spiritual power over physical bravery and animal strength. 

We cannot repress our curiosity to learn something of the 
personal history of those noble missionaries, and the means by 
which they were enabled to do so great a work. Unhappily, 
our information respecting them is very meagre; and what 
little we have is much diluted with legendary lore. ‘“ Abating 
only holy writ,” says Fuller, “it is as impossible to find anti- 
quity without fable, as an old face without wrinkles.” The 
mission-stations were all cloisters, the missionaries themselves 
were all monks, and the few biographies of them were also 
written by monastics. These recluses, unskilled in writing, 
with their imaginations excited by solitude, and veneration for 
their subjects, easily turned the rude tropes of panegyrists into 
actual miracles. Thus, when we read of St Gall, the godly 
apostle of Switzerland, in the seventh century, that he banished 
serpents and dragons, and tamed the bears, and made them 
serve him, we are to understand by this that he defeated the 
devices of the devil, and subdued the minds of the wild hea- 
then. But the monkish chronicler, who almost ever held it 
to be his duty to embellish the truth with as much pious ro- 
mancing as possible, would make these rhetorical phrases, as 
handed down to him, the ground-work of many a tale of 
wonder, attesting the supernatural power of his hero. 

As the ancient missions were not carried on by ecclesiastical 
boards or societies for propagandism, we have no detailed ré- 
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ports of labours and results, and no files of correspondence 
setting forth the perils and pleasures, the discouragements and 
successes of the evangelising work. A few detached facts and 
scattered letters only remain to us, as hints and glimpses of 
what was done. The labourers, cut off from the busy world, 
and careless of fame, took no pains to keep alive the memory 
of their actions and sufferings. Few records were made, and 
those, for the most part, incidentally, in connection with other 
subjects. And of these scanty records but a small portion has 
escaped the ravages of time, and what has escaped would not 
make us grieve very deeply for what is lost, unless, in charity 
to the ancients, we agree with Lord Bacon, who complains that 
“time seemeth to be of the nature of a river or flood, that 
bringeth down to us that which is light or blown up, and sink- 
eth and drowneth that which is solid and grave.” 

Here we are tempted to digress into considering the justice 
of terming the medizval times the dark ages. One scornfully 
exclaims, “I know nothing of those ages which knew nothing !” 
But if he were so ignorant of them, whence did he get his 
knowledge of their ignorance? Another indignant wit retorts, 
“‘ We call them the dark ages, because we are so much in the 
dark about them.” But if we are so much in the dark about 
them, how can we know but that they were dark ? 

The truth is, however, that we have all the light that is re- 
quisite on this subject. We do know who were the men of 
chief note in their times; and of all of them who handled the 
pen, we have enough preserved in the medieval literature to 
enable us to judge as to the degree of their illumination. When 
the high-church essayist, Maitland, meets the narrative of 
Luther’s first finding a Bible in the convent at Erfurth, or the 
Reformer’s assertion that Andrew Carlstadt had been a doctor 
in divinity eight years before he ever read the epistles of Paul, 
the sturdy ecclesiologist laughs at such tales as simply impos- 
sible. When called upon to retort with something besides a 
scoff, he produces, perhaps, a long letter from Peter Venera- 
bilis, the worthy abbot of Clugni, or, perchance, a court- 
sermon preached before the emperor by good old Bardo, arch- 
bishop of Maintz. And because these abound with quotations 
from all parts of the Holy Scriptures (dragged in, it must be 
allowed, with little regard to their real meaning), he would 
have us think that manuscript Bibles were quite as accessible 
then as printed Bibles are now, as well as much more read, 
and much better understood! Though these performances 
breathe a pious spirit, their literary character is so low, that, 
if they had originated in our time, no one would have thought 
less of them than Maitland himself. But, in his zeal to show 
how fond the contemporaries of Peter and Bardo were of such 
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scriptural instruction, and how well able to appreciate it, he 
offers proof of the high popularity of those old writers in their 
day. Hence he infers that the tenth and twelfth centuries 
were periods of general and brilliant illumination! 

The middle ages bear ample testimony to their own dark- 
ness. Those who rose above their time in genius or in virtue, 
had a profound and melancholy sense of the general degrada- 
tion. Hear what King Alfred says of his Anglican churchmen 
then:—‘“ Very few were they, on this side thé Humber, who 
could repeat their daily prayers in English, or translate any 
letter from the Latin into English; and 1 ween that there were 
not many beyond the Humber. So few were they, that I can- 
not think of so much as one on the south of the Thames when 
I began to reign.” Nor was the case very much better on the 
continent. Even Cardinal Baronius, when he comes to the 
tenth century of his elaborate “ Annales,” gives it the follow- 
ing hard character:—“ We now enter on a period which, for 
its sterility of every excellence, may be denominated iron; for 
its luxuriant growth of vice, leaden; for its dearth of writers, 
dark.” Muratori, though anxiously softening the severity of 
Baronius, concedes, that ‘* with too much truth has the epithet 
tron been applied to this unfortunate epoch.” 

Near the end of the eighth century, the illustrious Charle- 
magne, the colossus of his time, made a most earnest effort, 
sustained by all the resources of imperial patronage and power, 
to revive sound learning, and diffuse it over the semi-barbarous 
west. But his noble efforts were in vain. He could neither 
find able teachers, nor willing scholars. The meteoric flashes 
of his literary monks, the Anglo-Saxon Alcuin and John the 
Irishman, and others, died fitfully away, and the darkness 
grew deeper than ever. 

The prospects of the church, viewed as an outward and 
visible polity, had never been so brilliant as in the fifth cen- 
tury. She had reached the height of her hopes. She had 
become the church of the Roman empire. Under her great 
Theodosius, she saw at once the suppression of pagan worship, 
and of Arianism, the chief heresy of the time. After ages of 
toil and suffering, she was at the summit of influence and glory. 
But, all at once, the Roman empire fell with a crash like “ the 
erack of doom.” The church’s strong support was gone. She 
found herself once more at the mercy of her foes. She fell 
.into the hands of Goths and Vandals, Franks and Burgundians, 
—the zealots either of a bloody paganism, or of a bitterly per- 
secuting Arianism. She accomplished, however, a second pro- 
pagation. She converted the new masters of the world as she 
had the old. But it was rather in name than in fact. Bar- 
barians became bishops, and bishops became barbarians, and 
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spent their lives as leaders of plundering bands. Long ages 
of civil discord and desolation came. At last, in the eleventh 
century, the famous Pope Hildebrand, “ like Charlemagne and 
Peter the Great, a reformer of the despotic school,” succeeded 
in establishing the papal theocracy whieh reigned over Europe 
with such absolute sway, till overturned by the more famous 
Luther, a reformer of the popular school. 

During this long struggle with barbarism and anarchy, the 
working power of the church lay in the monastic system. The 
monks were her police and her militia. It were long totell of 
the origin, nature, and workings of monkery, and how prodi- 
giously it swarmed in Europe, under the rule of St Benedict, 
from the beginning of the sixth century. Suffiee it to say that, 
so far as concerns the propagation of the faith, it proceeded 
almost wholly from the cloisters. These were the schools 
where the missionaries were educated, and whence they were 
sent forth to teach the unconverted and half-converted heathen. 
Almost the first effort of the missionaries, on reaching the 
field of their labours, was the rearing of a new cloister, as the 
basis of their operations, and the centre of their influence. 
Here they trained the native youth to take a part in their 
work; and especially they redeemed young captives, taken in 
war, from neighbouring tribes, and sent them, when prepared, 
to carry back to their early homes the faith they had learned 
to love. Leaving out the monastic element, our missionaries 
to the Indian tribes pursue a course substantially similar” 
They select a spot convenient for their purpose, and there 
erect a dwelling, a sanctuary, and a school, inducing their con- 
verts to settle in the neighbourhood, for the double object of 
teaching and civilising them, and from thenee diffusing the 
truth on every side, by means of preaching tours, and preach- 
ing stations, and native helpers. 

As a picture of the times, let us take the planting of the 
monastic mission at St Gall, in Switzerland, about the year 
614. Gall was the chief scholar of Columban, who, in the end 
of the sixth and beginning of the seventh centuries, did the 
work of an apostle in France, Switzerland, and northern Italy. 
When Columban went to Italy, he left Gall behind him sick. 
Gall was then above sixty:years old. On his recovery, he in- 
quired of a deacon, Hiltebald, who subsisted by fishing and 
hunting, and knew all the passes and valleys of ‘that wild re- 
gion, fora place suited to the manner of life of a conventual 
recluse. Hiltebald knew of such ‘a spot, abounding ‘in hills, 
and dales, and springs of water, but infested with bears, wolves, 
and wild boars. “I fear, ” said he, “that if I take you there 
they will eat you up.” But Gall, noways daunted, replied, “It 
is the apostle’s word, ‘If God be for us, who can be against 
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us?’ He who freed Daniel from the lions’ den is able to keep 
me from the wild beasts. We know that all things must work 
for good to them that love God.” The whole of that day and 
night he fasted, and prayed for a happy result of his journey. 
They started early in the morning, Hiltebald in advance. 
After three hours’ travel, the deacon proposed the taking of a 
morsel of bread and water, to strengthen them for the rest of 
their journey. Said Gall, ‘“‘ Take what you need, my son, for 
your bodily comfort; as for me, I taste nothing till the Lord 
shall show me my destined abode.” Hiltebald concluded to 
follow his example; and they resumed their march till the day 
was nearly done. They came at last to the brook Steinach, 
and traced its course to where it dashes over the rocks, and 
forms a whirlpool. It was a pleasant spot. They halted. 
They threw a net, and took a great many fishes. The deacon 
struck a fire, broiled the fish, and took bread from his knap- 
sack. Meanwhile, Gall stepped aside for prayer, but became 
entangled in a thicket, and fell. The deacon ran to help him 
up. But Gall, who saw in this the finger of Providence, cried 
out, “ Let me alone! Here is the place of my rest for all time, 
and here will I dwell.” He at once consecrated the spot 
whereon he was fallen with prayer. On rising, he twisted a 
cross of hazel-twigs, and stuck it inthe ground. Like all the 
Irish missionaries, he wore a reliquary about his neck. These 
relics he appended to the cross. Again they prostrated them- 
selves. Gall prayed, “ Lord Jesus Christ! Maker of the 
world! who by thy cross hast saved man, let this place be in- 
habited by thine elect to thy praise.” The day was now spent; 
and having thankfully eaten their repast, they lay down upon 
the grass for their repose. But the man of God, unable to 
sleep, spent the night in fervent prayer. Thus was founded 
the famous convent of St Gall, which was long an active centre 
for missionary work among the heathen Allemans. 

The evangelization of the now united kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland presents some singular alternations. The 
first introduction of Christianity into the British Isles is wra 
ped in much obscurity, and tricked out with fable. All that 
seems certain is, that there were Christians in Britain as early 
as the second and third centuries; and that many martyrs 
suffered there in the Diocletian persecution. The population 
was then Celtic, with a little admixture of the Roman. The 
pioneers of the gospel there appeared to have come from the 
Oriental rather than from the Latin churches; and for a long 
period the British churches refused to acknowledge the supre- 
macy of the Romish see. Another of their peculiarities was, 
that their bishops acknowledged ecclesiastical subjection to 
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the presbyter-abbots of the convents by which their sees had 
been evangelised. 

The famous Patrick, whose proper name was Succath, was 
born in the neighbourhood of Dumbarton, in Scotland, about 
the year 372. His father was a deacon of the village church 
of Bonaven, now called Kirkpatrick. When sixteen years of 
age he was seized by freebooters, and sold as a slave to a chief- 
tain in the north of Ireland. He served as a shepherd for 
six years, during which, he says, “The Lord brought me to a 
sense of my unbelief: so that, although late, I minded me of 
my sins, and turned with my whole heart to the Lord my 
God.” Making his escape, he returned to his friends. Ten 
years later, he was again kidnapped and carried to Gaul, 
whence he was ransomed by some Christian merchants. He 
was restored to his friends, but felt an intense desire to preach 
the gospel to the heathen among whom his youth was spent. 
He re-visited Gaul, in order to qualify himself the better for 
his intended work, which he commenced in earnest in his 
forty-fifth year. His success was marvellous. Ere he died, 
Ireland was converted from the Druidical superstitions, and 
was studded with numerous convents. Some of these num- 
bered three thousand monks, who were the teachers and civil- 
isers of the country. 

One of these monks, Columban, went with his companions 
to attempt the conversion of the Scottish Highlanders. He 
founded the famous convent and theological school of Iona, 
whose pupils ceased not their labours till the whole of Britain 
had abandoned idolatry and submitted to the faith. These 
were the Culdees, so famed for their piety and the compara- 
tive purity of their religious belief. In the sixth century 
the Angles and Saxons had completely overrun the whole 
island, excepting Wales and the Highlands of Scotland, 
whither the native British retired, carrying the gospel with 
them. The island was once more a heathen country devoted 
to the worship of Odin the Goth, and all his demoniac demi- 
gods. In the year 596, Pope Gregory sent Augustine with 
forty monks to commence the re-conversion of the island. 
These went to Ethelbert, king of Kent, whose queen, Bertha, 
a Frankish princess, was a Christian. From this time the 
work went on unsteadily, but surely, till in eighty-two years 
the whole of the Saxon population had embraced the gospel. 
Let those who wonder at what they call the slow advances of 
modern Protestant missions to the heathen, ponder this fact. 
After the conversion of England and Ireland, they furnished 
a multitude of zealous and self-denying men, who, as they were 
wont to say, left all for Christ, and devoted themselves to the 
propagation of the gospel throughout central and northern 
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Europe. Their real work was mostly done “ without observa- 
tion.” What purports to be their history is, for the most 
part, but a rich flower-bed of pious legends adorning the wide 
field of those unstoried centuries. 

At the close of the seventh century, the German races in 
Europe presented a strange intermixture and effervescence of 
orthodoxy, Arianism, and paganism. The Franks had the 
greatest savour of the gospel; but, in so saying, we do not so 
much commend them as disparage the rest. The old Latin 
bishops, who were in office when the Roman empire in those 
regions fell, seem many of them to have been holy and zealous 
men of God, who laboured well and hard to bring over their 
Gothic conquerors to the Christian faith. Their immediate 
successors of the German blood, as Arnulph of Metz, Kuni- 
bert of Kéln, Amandus of Miastricht, and others, were devout 
and earnest ministers. But of their successors, a part, dis- 
gusted with the savage tempers and manners of the wild 
people, and despairing of society, flung down the pastoral staff 
and forsook the world for solitude; while the rest were plagued 
and thwarted by clergymen, “whe spent their time among 
hunters, hounds, and hawks, cared little for order or doctrine, 
and turned the halidome into a fortalice, and the manger of 
Bethlehem into a stall for war-horses.” The whole body be- 
came too degenerate to attempt the conversion of the hea- 
then, and the more than half-heathenish Christians around 
them. 

The obscure and scanty records of the time indicate, that 
the final conversion of the Germanic races was the result of 
three great missionary movements or aggressive campaigns. 
The first line of these operations was formed by the coun- 
tries on the Danube and the Rhine, and those which lay be- 
tween. These had been Roman provinces. The missionaries 
here were Irish, from what was then called “the isle of 
saints,” with Columban for their leading spirit. These men 
were quite independent of the Church of Rome and its 
usages. 

Beyond these, the second line was made up of the lands of 
the Franks, the Hessians, and the Thuringians, in the heart of 
Germany, among whom the Romans could gain no permanent 
foothold. The missionaries here were Englishmen; of whom 
the master-mind was Boniface. This mission was very strongly 
marked with the episcopal and hierarchal character, and main- 
tained strict unity with the Romish see. At different times, 
as the men were wanted, the great English cloisters of Glas- 
tonbury, Malmesbury, Winburn, and others, sent out constant 
streams of self-denying men to follow in the wake of Boniface. 
Among these were Lull, the successor of Boniface as arch- 
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bishop of Maintz, Burghard, Witta, Willibald, and his brother 
Wunebald. Nor let us think it an innovation of modern mis- 
sions that females, Protestant sisters of charity and mothers 
of mercy, have been sent with their sickles to reap in God’s 
harvest. English nuns did for their sex in Germany what 
English monks were doing for the men. It was the plan of 
Boniface to bring about the education of the people through 
the education of the women. Among the most noted of those 
“*women who laboured with him in the gospel,” were Thekla, 
prioress at Ochsenfurth, and afterwards of Kissingen, on the 
Main; Kunihilda, the kinswoman of Lull, and her daughter 
Berathgild, who went to Thuringia; Kunitrude, who laboured 
in Bavaria; and, more than all, Lioba, from the convent of 
Winthorn, “beautiful as an angel, bewitching in discourse, 
and well informed in the Holy Scriptures and the canons,” 
who became abbess of Bischofshein, and the friend of Charle- 
magne and his empress, Hildegarde. “The activity of these 
women wrought mostly in an inconspicuous way; nevertheless 
history shows them to have been in their place during the 
early nursing of the infant civilization of Germany.” “It is 
God’s will that women be busy by the side of every cradle.” 

The third line of Gothic population which met the next 
advances of Christianity, was the old Saxon. This race held 
possession of northern Germany. The sword had to do more 
than its share in their conversion, which was prosecuted too 
much in the policy and spirit of the monarchs of the Franks. 
Where the soldier halted, the missionary-monk began his 
career. The English, who were a kindred race, also took the 
lead in this movement, though the chief direction of it fell 
into the hands of Anschar, commonly styled “the Apostle of 
the North.” The Christianising of the north, well set forward 
by him, was continued, under manifold hindrances and alter- 
nations, mostly not in his benevolent spirit. It was most 
quietly effected in Sweden, most violently in Denmark, and 
most bloodily in Norway. In the latter country, where it 
became a struggle between princely despotism and the popv- 
lar liberties, it resembled the triumphs of Mahometanism. 
The complete Christianising of Denmark took place in the 
beginning of the eleventh century, under Canute the Great. 
This-was followed by the Christianising of Sweden, under Inge, 
and of Norway, under King Olave the Saint, in the middle of 
the same century. In the twelfth century, Finland was con- 
verted; and in the end of this and the beginning of the thir- 
teenth century, Livonia, Esthonia, and Courland, were brought 
over by the brothers of tle sword and the Danes. Prussia 
was reduced to the faith, by the Teutonic knights, by the middle 
of the thirteenth century. 
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During the same period, the Christianization of the Scla- 
vonic nations of the west was going on. In the ninth century, 
‘Bohemia and Moravia south-eastwards, and Poland and Sile- 
sia north-eastwards, as well as Russia in Europe, which fell to 
the Greek church; in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, 
Hungary to the south-east, and the Wends, between the Saale 
and the Oder, to the north-east, after long and violent resist- 
ance, submitted to the cross. The political subjugation of 
Europe had proceeded mostly from the east towards the west, 
and from the north towards the south. But the intellectual 
and spiritual conquests took the opposite directions,—from 
the west to the east, and from the south to the north. 

As the best illustration we can give of these three grand 
missionary movements, we will briefly sketch the life of the 
prominent leader in each of them. 

Of these, the first in order is Columban. He was born in 
the Irish province of ‘Leinster. He was the darling of his 
mother, who could not bear to have him out of her sight. 
He was finely formed in body; and as to his mind, showed 
very early a passion for study. The boy once visited the cell 
of a hermitess. In a fiery strain, she exhorted him to do 
what she could not, owing to the weakness of her sex,—to 
devote himself to the service of religion in lands beyond the 
sea: “ But thou, brave youth, do not thou abide the temp- 
tations of thy native land. Up, youngling, and away!” Her 
words set his soul in flames. He hastened home, and took 
leave of his weeping mother; replying to her entreaties, 
“ Hast thou not heard what the Lord saith,—‘ He that loveth 
father or mother more than me, is not worthy of me??” He 
went to study the Scriptures, chiefly the Psalms, with the 
Abbot Silenus. He next betook himself to the monastery of 
Bangor, where, under the direction of good old Father Congall, 
he gave his whole soul to the practice of the ascetic piety of 
the times. Here he spent many years, acquiring a wide- 
spread reputation, and attracting numerous scholars. When 
he was thirty years old, he felt the burnings of that fire which 
our Saviour says he came to kindle on the earth. He told his 
venerated abbot of his wishes. Father Congall was loath to 
part with him, but gave him his blessing, and twelve brethren 
to be his companions and helpers. Among them were Gall, 
Magnus, and Kilian, who afterwards were of note. About the 
year 590, they sailed for France. 

‘Contrary to their first intention, at the entreaty of the Bur- 
gundian king, Sigebert, they here selected a place of settle- 
ment, making choice of the ruined castle of Anegray. Here 
they laboriously earned their bread by tilling the soil, all day 
long, like Martha; and at night, like Mary, sitting at the feet 
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of the Lord. They pursued with zeal their evangelical labours 
among the nominal Christians and unreclaimed and barbarous 
pagans of the Vosges. So great was the recourse to him for 
instruction, that Columban was obliged to establish other mo- 
nasteries at Luxeuil and Fontenay. He resided at these by 
turns, but chiefly at Luxeuil. That they were largely rein- 
forced from Ireland, appears from the fact, that in twelve 
years’ time seventeen of these missionaries were laid in their 
graves. 

In the religious life of these monks, who differed widely 
from those of modern times, there was a strangely inconsist- 
ent dualism which it is hard to understand. On the one side 
they show a religious experience purely evangelical, and on 
the other, a Pharisaic formalism and austerity of practice 
which quite nullified that word of Jesus, ““My yoke is easy, 
and my burden is light.” In one of his discourses, Columban 
says, ‘‘ May God deign so to waken me, one of the least of his 
servants, from spiritual slumber, and so to inflame me with 
the fire of love divine that the flame shall even burn upon my 
brow! May I so serve him that my lamp shall ever burn in 
the temple of the Lord, and give light to all that enter the 
house of my God!” He then breaks forth into prayer,—* O 
my God, my Jesus! kindle our lamps that ee continu- 
ally shine in thy temple, and from thee, the Eternal Light, 
take light eternal, so that our darkness shall turn to bright- 
ness, and the darkness of the world disappear! So grant, my 
Jesus, thy light to my lamp, that in its light that most holy 
place may be revealed where thou art the Priest. Show thy- 
self to us, dearest Redeemer, when we knock for thee, so that 
thee only may we know, thee only love, thee only desire, 
thee only think of night and day. Shed abroad in us such a 
love to thee as shall not be unworthy of thee, and so that we 
may love none beside thee for ever. Thou art the fountain of 
living water; therefore, bring me to this fountain, merciful 
God, that I may drink, with all thy thirsting ones, of that 
living water, and ever delight in its wondrous sweetness, and 
ever say, ‘ How sweet is the spring of living waters!’ Truly I 
crave great things; but thou, O King, hast promised and 
given great things,—for nothing is greater. than thou; and 
thou hast given thyself to us, and hast given thyself away for 
us. Thou art our all,—our life, our light, our strength, our 
food, our drink, our God!” Such was the habitual frame of 
this good man’s spirit. And what child of God does not re- 
cognise in this language the fervent sighs of a filial spirit 
thirsting and longing for the living God? 

From this bright and golden obverse of the medal, it is with 
pain and chagrin that we turn to its baser reverse. Histori- 
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cal fidelity requires that we also look at the darker side of the 
dualism in the life of these men of God. It is sad to see the 
‘folly of good men, who, “having begun in the Spirit,” seek to 
be “made perfect by the flesh.” That the mind is greatly 
benefited by a due regard to dietetic rules and the laws of 
health is undeniable. But it is a gross and satanical abuse 
of this truth, to hold, as do all the various monastic orders, 
that any amount of bodily austerities can work a renovation 
of the heart and its affections. Religion is degraded, when its 
votary seeks to starve and flog himself into a perfect hatred 
of sin and supreme love to God. Columban was not content 
to impose upon his missionary-monks an obedience which 
made them little more than machines moved only at the touch 
of his finger, and a silence to be broken by no needless word, 
and a poverty which refused any treasure but what is laid 
up in heaven, besides humility, and chastity, and devotional 
duties discharged thrice each day, and as often each night. 
He was not content to prescribe, in general, that it belonged 
to the life of a monk “ daily to fast, daily to pray, daily to 
labour, and daily to read.” He laid down innumerable regula- 
tions for carrying out this system; and every minute trans- 
gression was punished by a certain amount of fasting, pray- 
ing, or psalm-singing, or by a definite tale of stripes by whip 
or rod. Take a sample of the wearisome detail :— Whoever, 
when a blessing is asked at table, does not answer, Amen! let 
him take six stripes; whoever forgets to make the sign of the 
cross, six stripes; whoever omits the prayer before and after 
labour, twelve stripes; whoever forgets the chrismal, five-and- 
twenty lashes, and if he loses it, fifty; whoever speaks alone 
with a woman, must fast two whole days, or else take two 
hundred lashes, in doses of five-and-twenty each; whoever 
speaks to a layman without permission, shall atone for the 
atrocity by singing four-and-twenty psalms, or by submitting 
to fifty stripes,—the expiatory merit of singing a psalm being, 
it seems, just equal to that of two lashes! And so these ridi- 
culous penances are set down with tedious prolixity. 

The lives of Columban are filled with his miracles, in which 
he repeated nearly all that are recorded in both the Testa- 
ments, and very many besides. It is plain that all their self-- 
inflicted castigations never cured his monkish biographers of 
their innate propensity to pious lying, in order to bedeck the 
memory of their hero. But even these marvellous legends are 
a proof of the profound impression made upon his disciples by 
the powerful personality of this ever-faithful, though often 
erring witness for Christ. He was, in truth, a godly servant 
of our Lord in a dreary time; and let us charitably impute 
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the bulk of his practical errors to the miserable bewilderment 
of his day. 

Twelve years Columban dwelt in Gaul, labouring himself, 
and directing the labours of a host of his disciples, in the 
glorious work of evangelization. At last he fell into confliet 
with the local ecclesiastics, who could not endure the rigours 
of his discipline, but grounded their opposition to him on the 
fact, that he followed the traditions of the Irish church as to 
the time for celebrating Easter, instead of the order of the 
Church of Rome. We have not time to describe this contro- 
versy, in which Columban showed not only great decision and 
freedom of spirit, but also a kind and catholic temper. He 
maintained his independence against the French prelates in 
their synod, as well as against the Popes Gregory the Great 
and Boniface 1V. To Gregory he wrote, that he ought not 
to decide the case as one of his predecessors, Leo the Great, 
had done; and remarks that “a living dog is better than a 
dead lion,” thus playing upon their names, Gregorius answer- 
ing for a faithful watch-dog, as Leo for a lion. 

Before this dispute was disposed of, Columban fell into a 
more serious difficulty with Brunehilda, the vicious old grand- 
mother of the Burgundian king, Theodorie II. This haughty 
and ambitious woman, in order to keep in her own hands the 
administration of affairs, surrounded the prince with courte- 
sans and flatterers. Columban, both by word and letter, 
sternly rebuked the vices of the king; and at last, when milder 
discipline proved unavailing, threatened to proeeed to excom- 
munication. This was too much to be borne. A furious 
opposition arose, in which Columban showed a noble firmness 
of soul. On the pretext that he would not conform the usages 
of his monks to those practised in the French cloisters, it was 
decreed that he should be carried back to Ireland, with his 
brethren from that country. But such was the veneration in 
which this man of God was held, that no“one ventured fully to 
execute the order. After a sorrowful parting from his spiri- 
tual children, he was taken from place to place, till they 
brought him to Nantes. Here he was placed with his com- 
panions in a ship, which met such strange hindrances, that the 
master concluded he had a Jonas on board, and put his passen- 
gers and their goods on shore, and then pursued his voyage 
without difficulty. As this was looked upon as a supernatural 
token of God’s will, Columban went back to his beloved clois- 
ter without opposition, and with greater respeet than ever. 

After a short stay among his friends, he received an earnest 
invitation from Clothaire, the Frankish king of Neustria, to 
settle in his-dominions, and labour for the conversion of the 
bordering tribes. Spending a short time at the court of 
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Clothaire, and reforming certain irregularities there, he ac- 
cepted a like invitation from Theodebert II., king of Austra- 
sia. Passing the Rhine, he went to northern Switzerland; 
and commenced his second great missionary enterprise. He 
began his efforts among the barbarous Allemans, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Zurich. But the pagans told him and Gall, that 
their old gods had ever given them rain and heat enough; and 
should not be forsaken while they ruled so well. It is said, 
that the heathen once brought a cask of beer to be offered to 
Odin. Columban, in a fit of zeal, blew upon it; whereupon 
the vessel exploded, and the beer flew out. Monk Jonas tells 
us, that the beer was possessed of the devil, all ready to enter 
the souls of the worshippers as soon as they drank it! Many 
of the heathen, whom the preaching of the gospel had failed 
to convert, are reported to have turned on the spot, convinced 
by the explosion of the beer-barrel! The zeal of the mission- 
aries now fermented with equal violence; and in its efferve- 
scence, they desisted from the slow process of preaching, to 
demonstrate in a more practical way, the impotence of the 
gods. They set the temple on fire, and cast the idols and 
offerings into the Zurich sea. The enraged heathen put the 
lives of the monks in peril; and Columban left them with a 
fearful imprecation, which sprang not so much from a heart 
filled with anger, as from a soul roused even to fanaticism 
against the abominations of idolatry. 

The zealous band now journeyed to the north-east, through 
mountains and forests, till they reached a ruined castle at 
Bregentz. This spot was well suited to their purpose; and 
here they tarried three years, labouring assiduously in their 
usual way. They found here a chapel, which, in the old 
Roman times, had been dedicated to St Aurelia, but was now 
used as an idol’s temple, having three idols of gilt bronze. 
Here Gall preached to the Allemans, of whom a great multi- 
tude were present, it being one of their feast-days. He called 
upon them to repent, and turn to God, and his Son, who had 
opened for lost men the way to the kingdom of heaven. And 
then, by way of practical application, he seized the idols, and 
in the sight of all, dashed them in pieces, and hurled the frag- 
ments into the lake. Many were converted at once; but the 
rest went off in a rage. Columban re-consecrated the church, 
and restored it to its original use. They met with great suc- 
cess, and proportionable opposition. An order was procured 
from Gunzo, duke of the Allemans, for their expulsion, on the 
pretence that their settlements interfered with the public 
hunting-grounds. Two of the monks were also killed by the in- 
fidels, as they were searching for a strayed cow. - This was in 
the year 612. 
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As Brunehilda and Theodoric, by the bloody battle of 
Zulpich, had extended their dominion over the Allemans, this 
was another reason for leaving a region which had fallen 
under the power of his old enemies. Columban now resolved 
to do what he had long desired, and to seek a final settlement 
in the territory of the Venetians. As Gall was sick, he had 
to remain; and became, as we have already mentioned, the 
founder of extensive missionary undertakings for Switzerland. 
Columban and his other brethren pursued their journey, and 
had a most friendly reception from Agilulf, the Lombard king; 
who, though an Arian, gave him liberty to choose his home 
where he would. The good old man had heard of a St Peter’s 
church, in a fruitful valley with a lovely stream, enclosed in 
‘the hollow breast of Apennine.” Here he set up the staff of 
his rest. He rebuilt the ruined church, and founded the far- 
famed cloister of Babbio, the third and last seat of his mission- 
ary toils. Here he confuted the Arians, and took an active 
part in giving peace to the church, to which Agilulf and all 
his people were reconciled. 

And here Columban died in 615, having seen seventy-two 
years or more. To form a just estimate of his life, and 
methods of propagating Christianity, we must bear in mind 
that his real actions and teachings are now irretrievably mixed 
up with monkish fictions which bear the manifest impress of 
later times. He was a true son of the primitive Irish church, 
full of zeal for the gospel, inflexible for the truth, bending 
neither to pope nor king; yet gentle towards all men, and 
especially to the poor and humble. He knew how to blend a 
laborious practical energy with love for retirement and con- 
templation. He often withdrew into the solitary wilds and 
caves, with a huge manuscript Bible on his shoulder, lost, night 
and day together, in meditation and soliloquy on its sacred 
contents, which were the food of his soul. 

We now pass on, over the next hundred years, to the second 
great harvest gathered on the German field, in the heart of 
Europe, where Boniface was the chief reaper. 

His proper name was Winfred. He was born at Kirton, 
in Devonshire, in the year 680. When but four or five years 
old, he showed a strong desire to be a monk; which was ex- 
cited by the preaching of itinerants, who often held forth at 
the house of his father, a man of some distinction. His father, 
who doated on him as the heir of his estates, was unwilling to 
give him up; but yielded in an hour of sickness. He first 
studied at the cloister of Exeter, and then at that of Nutcell, 
where he distinguished himself by his studious and austere 
habits. Being of a very practical turn withal, he was much 
employed by his convent as their agent for business matters. 
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Many resorted to him for instruction; for mildness qualified 
. his earnest reproofs, and warm affection tempered his fiery 
zeal. At the age of thirty he was ordained a priest, and at 
once took a prominent part in the ecclesiastical synods. 

A bright prospect opened before him in his native land. 
His heart, however, had long burned to preach the gospel to 
the heathen on the continent; and having obtained the reluc- 
tant consent of his abbot, he sailed from London in 716, with 
two or three companions. They landed at Duerstede in Fries- 
land, among a people who were skilled as sailors, and most 
jealous lovers of liberty, and barbarous to a proverb. They 
practised human sacrifices, fastening numerous victims at low- 
water mark, that the raging sea might be appeased in devour- 
ing them. Their king, Radbod, was then waging a war with 
Charles Martel, fighting against baptism and Frankish des- 
potism, which the Frieslanders regarded as the same thing. 
Boniface was obliged next year to go back to his convent in 
England, where the brethren would fain have made him abbot, 
the office being then vacant. 

But the missionary work was too dear to his heart. He 
started, in 718, for Rome, where he was kindly received by 
Pope Gregory II., with whom he spent the winter. Unlike 
the Irish and old British or Culdee missionaries, he deemed 
it necessary to obtain a commission from the pope before com- 
mencing his work. After taking a solemn oath of canonical 
obedience to the Roman see, an oath which he faithfully kept 
to his dying day, he was fully empowered to enter the field. 
He commenced in Thuringia. But the anarchy prevailing 
there discouraged him; and hearing of the death of the savage 
King Radbod,-his hopes for the Frisians revived, and he went 
back to that first field of his choice. Here he wrought for 
three years with surprising success. Everywhere the idol 
temples fell, and churches arose, and multitudes were turned 
to the Lord. But when that eminent English missionary, 
Willibrord, bishop of Utrecht, would have designated him to 
be his successor, Boniface pleaded that the pope had sent him 
rather to other tribes in pagan Germany, to which he also 
fancied himself called in a night-vision. In 722, he journeyed 
to Hessia, where he baptized Detwig and Dierolf, the herzogs 
of the country, as also great multitudes reseted by him from 
heathenish superstition, and founded the first monastery. 
Owing to the wars with the bordering Saxons, the country was 
so wasted, that he could get but seanty subsistence for himself. 
and his companions. Having made a report of his labours to 
the pope, he was summoned to Rome in 723. 

There, after a rigid examination, to make sure of his devo- 
tion to the papacy, he was ordained, sine titulo, as a mission- 
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ary-bishop to the Germans. Furnished with ample letters of 
credence from St Peter’s chair, commending him to the regard 
of emperors, kings, nobles, priests, and people, both Christian 
and heathen, Boniface returned to Germany in 724. After 
visiting Charles Martel, and securing his powerful protection, 
he returned to his work among the Hessians. From his let- 
ters written about this time, he appears to have been sorely 
thwarted and hindered by degenerate Frankish clergymen. 

The superstitions of his pagan diocese he assailed with ma- 
terial force, as well as spiritual energy. The religion of the 
people attached itself very much to sacred groves and trees. 
At the village of Geismar, there was an immense oak, sacred 
to Odin. In the sight of a vast assembly, Boniface literally 
“laid the axe at the root of the old tree of superstition.” He 
and his helpers hewed at it with a good will. And that the 
work might not seem to be done by human hands only, a 
strong gust of wind caught the tree-top, and it fell with a tre- 
mendous crash, and was broken in four parts. This bold deed 
was an ocular demonstration to the heathen of the nothingness 
of their gods, and to accommodate these new converts, a chapel 
was built of the wood of the fallen forest-king. Nor was this 
the only instance of the like boldness in Boniface. 

From this region, he passed into Lower Saxony, the multi- 
tude of converts increasing every day, as well as the number of 
preachers of the word, most of whom laboured for their own 
subsistence, while they prosecuted their mission. Here, also, 
he founded a cloister, as he did everywhere, to serve as a mission- 
station and centre of activity. His principal helper thus far 
had been young Gregory, a youth of princely birth, who fol- 
lowed him to his death with devoted attachment. He now 
wrote to England for auxiliaries. From the year 725, the 
English cloisters sent forth into this vast harvest-field, a long 
succession of most zealous and self-denying men. Very many 
of these, in time, became bishops and abbots, and exerted a 
wide-spread influence, 

In the year 731, when Gregory III. became pope, he made 
Boniface an archbishop, with all the usual powers, but still 
without any particular see. Finding that wars and political 
tumults would not permit the extension of his efforts among 
the Saxons, he turned his activity southwards into Bavaria. 
Till now he had only been a reformer and a missionary. 
From this time he became the organizer of a great. ecclesiasti- 
cal hierarchy, in which business he showed himself an adept. 
At his first visit to Bavaria, he found himself unable to bring 
the independent bishops of the country into complete depend- 
ence upon the Roman see. Returning first to Hesse, he then 
made his third journey to Rome, attended by a large body of 
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his disciples, Franks, Bavarians, and Britons. This visit 
. lasted nearly a year, occupied in arranging his plans, and pro- 
viding for their execution. In the spring of 739, he returned, 
clothed with full powers. He divided Bavaria into four dio- 
ceses, and filled them with bishops of his own stamp,—that is 
to say, strictly orthodox, moral, and devoted to the support of 
Romish ecclesiastical order. Many cloisters were founded at 
this time, which greatly helped the work of consolidation. 

He next did the same thing in middle Germany, which he 
also divided into four episcopal sees, each supplied with a pre- 
late of his school. 

The death of the hero, Charles Martel, in 741, formed a new 
era in the life of Boniface. That rough old soldier was fonder 
by far of mauling with his ponderous mace the heads of Sara- 
cens and Saxons, than of playing into the hands of astute 
churchmen. But his sons and successors—Carloman and 
Pepin—saw that the centralization of power in the church 
must help on the like centralisation in the state, and they fell 
in with the schemes of the zealous Romanist. It is but just 
to Boniface to say, that his activity in this direction seems to 
have been prompted by the belief, that it was only by exalting 
the papal power, and bringing it to bear as a means of disci- 
pline, that he could correct the gross abuses which had crept 
into the churches of the Franks. The clergy, according to all 
his epistles, were wofully demoralised and corrupt,—too far 
gone either to reform themselves, or to extend the gospel 
among their pagan countrymen and neighbours. The main 
instrument of reform here, as elsewhere in the previous centu- 
ries, was the holding of synods and provincial councils, where 
canons were adopted for the suppression of abuses. The first 
of these German synods, after they had been omitted for 
eighty years, was held in 742, and the canons adopted abun- 
dantly show the low state of religion among the clergy and 
laity, and that there were numerous relics of heathenism still 
lingering in the churches, and requiring the most energetic 
measures to root them out. In many other synods, which ap- 
pear to have been held quite statedly, Boniface was very active 
in the work of reforming and regulating the condition of the 
church in all that vast territory. At a synod held in 747, it 
was thought that the time had come to limit his archiepiscopal 
power to a particular field, and he was assigned to the arch- 
. bishopric of Maintz, with five suffragans under him, and all the 
German nations whom his preaching had brought under the 
light of the gospel. That his success had been wonderful, ap- 
pears by the fact, that eight years before this time he had 
baptized nearly a hundred thousand pagans. 

We have seen this great man as a missionary and an eccle- 
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siastical reformer,—a business-man of the intensest activity. 
We find him no less distinguished for the opposite qualities of 
an ascetic and contemplative monk. Through his faithful fol- 
lower, Sturm, he had laid in the depths of the wooded wilder- 
ness the foundations of the renowned cloister of Fulda. To 
this lone and loved retreat, he yearly retired for repose from 
his overwhelming cares ; and there, as he said, his bones should 
rest, in the midst of the four races,—the Hessians, the East- 
Franks, the Thuringians, and the old Saxons,—“to whom, with 
God’s help, he had proclaimed the word of Christ.” Even in 
the time of Sturm, its founder and first abbot, it numbered 
four hundred brethren, besides numerous novices and ser- 
vants ; and its rich endowments, given by princes and private 
persons, were scattered over all Germany. It became a great 
educational establishment, from which issued many of the 
ablest men of their time. 

From his periodical retirements at Fulda, Boniface went 
back to his labours with renewed diligence. In the year 752, 
he anointed the famous Pepin to be sole king of the Franks. 
In a letter written to the pope, in the same year, his delay in 
sending it is excused by his engagements in restoring not less 
than thirty churches, which had been burned by the pagan 
Saxons. He had been archbishop of Maintz seven years, when 
the old man was seized with a strong desire to unite the last 
great action of his public life with the first, by returning to 
his earliest field of missionary labour in Friesland. Feeling 
that he had not long to live, he procured his countryman, Lull, 
who had been his helper for twenty years, to be ordained as 
his assistant, and designated as his successor. He took mea- 
sures for the continued support of his missionaries on the 
borders of paganism, who were able, he says, by their industry, 
to furnish themselves scantily with bread, but not with cloth- 
ing and other necessaries of life.* 

His last missionary tour to Friesland was made in 755. He 
did not expect to return, and took his shroud with him in his 
book-chest. He was attended by a bishop, and priests, dea- 
cons, monks, and lay-servitors, to the number of fifty-two. 
They went down the Rhine to the Zuyder Sea, and traversed 
the country, baptizing thousands, and founding new churches. 
On the 5th of June, he was encamped at Dockum, where he 
was to have held a confirmation that day. Early in the morn- 
ing, instead of his spiritual children, there came a band of 
savage heathen, rushing towards his tents, and swearing that 


* They were mostly Englishmen, and in their letters to England, they say, 
in his mercy, has given good success to our labours, though they be dangerous, 
laborious in almost every respect, in hunger, and thirst, and cold, and incursions of the 
pagans,” 
E 
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they would kill the enemy of their gods. His servants would 
-have defended him, but he forbade. “ Strive not!” he said, 
“the Scripture teaches us not to render evil for evil. Long 
have I desired this day. The time of my departure is at hand. 
Be strong in the Lord, and patiently bear what he sends. 
Trust in him, and he will save our souls.” The clergymen 
went out of the tent one by one, and yielded themselves to 
death. Last of all went Boniface,—praying aloud, and, hold- 
ing the gospels over his head, he received the death-stroke, 
being about seventy-five years of age. Erring in many things, 
he was yet a great man and a holy martyr. 

His murderers quarrelled over their booty, and many of 
them mingled their life-blood with that of their victims. By 
Christian hands the body of Boniface was borne to Utrecht, 
from thence to Maintz, and from thence, attended by vast mul- 
titudes praying and singing, it was conveyed to Fulda, which 
he had chosen for his burial-place, and there, with sad solem- 
nity, deposited under the great door of the cathedral. He 
was one of the few saints of the middle ages to whom his bio- 
graphers ascribe no miracles, except the healing of sin-sick 
souls. And this modesty of theirs is next to a miracle. He 
was a thorough-going upholder of the theocratic system of 
church unity and supremacy, culminating in the Roman see, 
and carried, even to fanaticism, his opposition to the marriage 
of clergymen, which was still very common in his time. But 
he was a bold reprover of sin, whether in popes, in kings, or 
in angry mobs, and it was the chief labour and delight of his 
life to preach the gospel to the heathen, and gather his count- 
less converts into the fold of Christ his Lord. 

We now proceed to the third great missionary enterprise, 
which substantially completed the conversion of the Gothic 
races in Europe, and which received its chief impulse fifty 
years after the martyrdom of Boniface, in the aetivity of the 
sainted Anschar. 

He was born in 801, of respectable parentage, in the north 
of France. His mother, a godly woman, died when he was 
five years old. From her he inherited a feeble frame, after- 
wards toughened by toil and hardship, a lively imagination, a 
tender heart, and a melancholy temperament. He was placed 
for his education in the celebrated monastery of Old Corvey, 
where none but the children of nobles were received, and 
- trained for the higher offices in church and state. Here his 
mind was deeply moved by sundry remarkable dreams of a 
highly exciting character. Whatever occupied his waking 
thoughts seems to have been reproduced in his night-visions 
in splendid symbolisms. The death of the great Emperor 
Charles, whom he had seen in all his glory, also powerfully 
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impressed the sensitive boy. He gave up all childish sports, 
and addicted- himself to study and devotion. He was not 
twelve years old when he took the monastic vows. In one of 
his magnificent dreams, he received, as he imagined, a divine 
promise that the crown of martyrdom should be his. With 
this glorious consummation ever in view, he became indifferent 
to the world, and capable of the boldest undertakings, though 
his practical good sense, in which, with all his fancies, he was 
by no means wanting, kept him from tempting God, and pro- 
voking the martyrdom he coveted by thrusting himself into 
needless dangers. 

At the age of twenty, he became teacher and rector of the 

cloister-school, where he had studied under Paschasius Rad- 
bert, the originator of the Popish doctrine of transubstantia- 
tion in its Tridentine form. To promote the conversion of 
the Saxons, whom Charlemagne had with difficulty subdued, 
after shedding torrents of blood, a branch cloister, called New 
Corvey, was founded in Westphalia, on the left bank of the 
Weser, and, ere long, outshone the glory of the mother house. 
It became, in the culture of the north of Germany, what Fulda 
was to the middle, and St Gall to the south. ere Anschar 
became the first rector of the cloister-school, and the first 
pastor of the cloister-church. He had not long been thus em- 
ployed, when the door was opened for him into the mission- 
ary field. 
;. The Emperor Louis inherited from his father, Charlemagne, 
a zeal for converting his northern neighbours, which had in it 
as much of policy as piety. There was war in Denmark, for 
the succession to the crown. Harold, one of the claimants, 
being worsted by his rivals, applied to Louis for help. He 
came with his wife and vassals, in a hundred boats, up the - 
Rhine to the imperial court at Ingelheim. As the condition 
of the emperor's help, he and his retainers submitted to bap- 
tism, which was administered with great pomp and solemnity. 
Louis, doubtful of the firmness of his raw converts, was most 
anxious to furnish them with a faithful bishop. Anschar was 
named, who gladly accepted the difficult and dangerous office, 
and no reproach, nor ridicule, nor entreaty could dissuade him 
from his unpromising mission. 

He could find but one of his brethren, Autbert, a man of 
noble birth, willing to go with him, so great was the fear of 
the wild Danes. Anschar was now in his twenty-fifth year. 
He was furnished by the emperor with everything necessary 
for his journey, and for the celebration of divine service. As 
they descended the Rhine, the two missionaries found but 
little comfort in their Danish neophytes, who knew not how 
to behave towards the servants of God. But at Koln, the 
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Bishop Hadebald took pity on them, and gave them a fine 
‘vessel with two convenient cabins. Harold was so much 
pleased with the vessel that he must needs stay in it, and 
appropriated one of the cabins to himself. This was a happy 
circumstance; for, in the intercourse which arose, the engag- 
ing manners of Anschar completely won his heart. 

Two years he toiled in Denmark, making many converts, 
and training many youths in a school he formed in Schleswig. 
But his patron Harold being again driven off by his enemies, 
he was obliged to leave the country; and Autbert soon after 
died of disease brought on by hardship and exposure. At 
this juncture, another door of access to the Gentiles was 
opened. Through commercial intercourse, some seeds of the 
gospel had been scattered in Sweden. The emperor hearing 
of this, proposed to Anschar to attempt this mission, and 
found him perfectly willing. In the year 829, leaving the 
monk Gislemar to look after the Danish mission, Anschar, 
with a few companions, sailed for Sweden. Assailed by 
pirates, who plundered them of everything, they were glad to 
escape with their lives to the shore. Nothing daunted by 
this reverse, Anschar pursued his way mostly on foot, and 
reached at last Birka Sigtuna, where lived the Swedish king, 
who received him kindly, and gave him leave to preach and 
baptize. One of the first converts, and a very sincere one, 
was the Jarl Herigar, a man of rank and influence, who be- 
came a firm supporter of the gospel, and built a church on his 
estates near Sigtuna. After a year and a half spent in pre- 
paring the way for the gospel, Anschar returned to the em- 
peror. 

The monarch, to carry out his plans for the extension of 
Christianity in the north, founded and endowed an arch- 
bishopric at Hamburg, and sent Anschar to Rome to be or- 
dained by the pope, who confirmed the arrangement. One 
Gozbert was made a bishop, and sent to take the oversight of 
the Swedish mission, where he wrought for many years with 
good success. But in the year 845, his house was attacked 
and plundered by a maddened mob of pagans, and he was 
forced to fly the country. 

Meanwhile Anschar was busy at Hamburg, doing what he 
could for the Danes in the face of violent opposition. But 
about the time when the Swedish mission was broken up, 
‘Hamburg, with its elegant church and cloister, was laid in 
ashes by the piratical Northmen. When the man of God saw 
the fruit of so much toil consumed at once, he repeated the 
words of Job,—‘* The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken 
away; blessed be the name of the Lord.” He found a refuge 
at Ramelsloh, on the estates of the noble lady Ida, in Hol- 
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stein. He went everywhere over his wasted diocese, impart- 
ing instruction and comfort to the afflicted people. His 
friend, the emperor, was dead; his revenue from France cut 
off; many of his associates were forced by poverty to leave 
him; but this faithful shepherd would not forsake his sorrow- 
ing flock. 

His affairs soon began to improve. About this time, Leu- 
derich, bishop of Bremen, died, and King Ludwig of Germany 
took measures to unite this diocese with that of Hamburg. 
This was effected with some difficulty in the course of a year 
or two; and Anschar, in 849, found himself much strength- 
ened by the change, and better able to extend and ‘support 
his mission-stations in the north. He succeeded in acquiring 
the confidence of Erick, king of Denmark, who had been a 
bitter enemy of the gospel, and gained his consent to the in- 
troduction of Christian worship into any part of his dominions. 
There was soon a flourishing church in Schleswig. In 851, he 
sent Ardgar, a hermit, to take charge of the Swedish mission, 
which had been vacant seven years, but where the converts, 
encouraged by the pious Herigar, had adhered remarkably to 
the faith, and joyfully hailed the coming of a servant of 
Christ. . 

.. Ardgar, however, soon forsook this interesting field, being 
unable to resist his longings to return to his hermitage. An- 
schar applied to Gozbert, now bishop of Osnabriick, to go 
back to Sweden, whence he had been driven by a popular 
tumult. But Gozbert referred this duty to Anschar himself, 
as a person far more likely to succeed in the attempt. The 
latter willingly adopted the suggestion, being further induced 
thereto “by one of those visions which imaged forth the 
divine aspirations of his soul, and seemed to him to be from - 
God.” In 851, he set out on this journey, wherein he expected 
to win that crown of martyrdom for which he had looked with 
longing eyes from his youth upwards. He went as an envoy 
from King Ludwig of Germany, and also from King Erick of 
Denmark, and was attended by priest Erimbert, a nephew to 
Gozbert. They arrived in Sweden at a very unpropitious 
time. There was just then a strong popular reaction in fa- 
vour of the ancient polytheism. Anschar’s friends exhorted 
him to get away with his life while he could. This he utterly 
refused to do. Keeping himself very quiet, he took measures 
to conciliate the good will of King Olaf. The powers of the 
king being limited, he called an assembly of the people to de- 
cide the question whether Christianity should be tolerated. 
Anschar betook himself to prayer and fasting, till he felt a 
glow of inward assurance that the grace of God would bring 
about a favourable decision. The matter was first discussed 
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among the nobles, and on appealing to the lot, it resulted in 
favour of admitting the gospel. It was then debated with 
great heat in the popular assembly; but a very old man argu- 
ing that many persons in dangers of sickness, war, and ship- 
wreck, had gotten help by calling upon Christ, it was at last 
resolved to oppose no obstacles to the new religion. Anschar 
forthwith made the requisite arrangements, and, after a three 
years’ stay, left Erimbert in charge of the work, and returned 
in 854 to his archiepiscopal abode in Bremen. 

As one proof of his moral courage and moral power, we 
may mention that Anschar, hearing of certain fugitive Chris- 
tians who had been reduced to slavery by some of his haughty 
chieftains, cheerfully went into the midst of them, collected 
the captives from every side, and, no one venturing to oppose 
him, he immediately set them free. His humility was un- 
feigned. Far from aspiring to the reputation of a worker of 
miracles, he would say, when the sick came to him entreating 
to be healed through his prayers,—‘“ Oh! if I were worthy in 
the sight of my God, I would indeed ask him to grant this one 
miracle, that his grace might make me a good man!” 

Having wrought in the Lord’s vineyard for thirty-four 
years, he died, after a distressing sickness of four months, at 
the age of sixty-four. He showed the greatest patience under 
his bodily pains, only regretting that his early dream of mar- 
tyrdom was not to be fulfilled. Deep concern for the souls of 
his friends, of his flock, and of the heathen nations, filled his 
mind to the last. Having received the holy supper, and 
prayed for the forgiveness of all who might have wronged him, 
he expired with the words, “ Lord, be merciful to me a sinner. 
Into thy hands I commit my spirit.” . 

We have now taken a cursory glance at this broad mission- 
field. We have seen what manner of pagans peopled it, and 
what sort of missionaries attempted, with complete external 
success, this grand enterprise of evangelization. It occupied 
between six and seven centuries; and it is but about six hun- 
dred years since the whole of that important portion of the 
now civilised world embraced the religion of the cross. Let 
us close by instituting a brief comparison between this im- 
mense effort of propagandism, and our modern Protestant 
missions for the conversion of the heathen. 

The populations to be converted then were very much like 
the less cultivated idolators to be converted now. The vari- 
ous systems of idolatry, being mostly traditional and very 
ancient, are much alike in their main features, and in the 
spirit which animates them. Human nature, in this manifes- 
tation of its depravity, is quite the same in all ages and in all 
the parts of the world. Thus Boniface, in a letter written to 
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vebuke the unchastity of Ethelbald, the Saxon king of Mercia, 
mentions that among the savage Wends it was the custom of 
the widows to burn themselves on the funeral-piles of their 
husbands, just as the Hindu women did till of late in British 
India. There is scarcely any peculiarity in the paganism of 
our times, which has not its parallel in that of the barbarous 
races of ancient Europe. 

If we compare the agents in the older and the recent efforts 
at evangelization, the differences becomé very manifest. It 
would be interesting, if time permitted, to contrast Columban 
with David Brainerd, or Boniface with Dr Judson, or Anschar 
with Henry Martyn. They might not prove much unlike in 
mental qualifications, in ardour of zeal, in patient sufferance 
of toil and privation, or in intense devotion to the saving of 
the heathen. Even their natural temperaments and their 
religious experience would be found to have much in common, 
For in those earlier ages the moral theology of the Catholic 
Church, though sadly corrupted, had not so completely ob- 
scured the doctrine of justification as it afterwards did. The 
Augustinian doctrine still prevailed, so far as to preserve the 
direct union of the believer through faith with Christ as his 
life. Christianity was not then wholly sunken into a mere 
church system, in which the clergy, with their ritualism, as- 
sume the place which belongs to the Redeemer. 

Still the churchmen of those times cannot be classed to- 
gether. The distinctions among them were far wider than 
now appear, ranging from the most exalted and austere piety 
down to a thoroughly worldly and vicious life. By the side 
of the precise and rigid Boniface, we find Gewillieb, bishop of 
Maintz. His father, Gerold, was bishop of the same place be- 
fore him, and was killed at the head of his troops in a battle 
with the Saxons. As soon as the afflicted son was ordained 
in his warlike father’s place, he marched to avenge him. The 
Weser parted the two armies. Gewillieb sent his armour- 
bearer into the hostile camp to learn the name of the Saxon 
who smote his father. The bishop then invited this man to 
an interview. They met in the river on horseback. Gewillieb 
suddenly drew his sword and stabbed the unsuspecting Saxon, 
exclaiming, as he dealt the blow, “ Take this steel, which re- 
venges my loved father!” , The betrayed man fell from his 
saddle, and expired in the stream. With great difficulty 
Boniface succeeded in sequestering this fierce and treacherous 
prelate from his spiritual duties, though he retained the reve- 
nues of his office. The secular clergy,—that is to say, the 
bishops and parish priests,—were in general quite illiterate, 
and very often grossly immoral. It was not from them that 
the evangelising of the pagans proceeded, but from the monks 
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and their cloister-schools; yet by far the greater part of these 
professed recluses stagnated amid a round of fruitless observ- 
‘ ances, which neither honoured God nor benefited mankind. 
The few,—for, though numerous, they were comparatively 
few,—who broke loose from this inglorious pietism, and de- 
voted their lives so energetically for the conversion of the 
heathen, are deserving of the greater veneration. Our modern 
missionary brethren present a much more uniform type of cha- 
racter, and incomparably better understanding of their work, 
and training for it, but can scarcely exceed them in disinte- 
rested and self-denying zeal to win souls from dumb idols to 
the living God. 

As respects the means employed, the old and the recent 
missions were in many things alike. Then as now, the first 
step was to win the consent of the pagan chiefs and princes to 
the residence of the missionaries. Then as now, almost the 
next step was to preach the gospel through the lips of an in- 
terpreter, as Oswald the Northumbrian king did for Aidan, 
bishop of Lindisfarne. Then as now, no time was lost in 
gathering the children and youth into schools, in hopes both 
of obtaining thence their earliest converts, and of training up 
from among them native preachers for the nascent churches. 
Compare the public instructions usually given to our mission- 
ary brethren on the eve of embarkation with those of the cele- 
brated Alcuin,—‘ This course is to be pursued in teaching 
adults :—First, Let them be instructed in the immortality of 
the soul, in the future life, in the awards of good and evil, and 
in the eternity of both conditions. Secondly, They should 
then be told for what sins and crimes they will have to suffer 
with the devil everlasting punishments, and for what good 
deeds they will enjoy unending glory with Christ. Thirdly, 
The faith of the holy trinity is then to be most diligently 
taught, and the coming of our Saviour into the world for the 
salvation of the human race. Afterwards impress the mystery 
of his passion, the truth of his resurrection, his glorious as- 
cension, his second coming to judge all nations, and the resur- 
rection of our bodies. Thus prepared and strengthened, the 
man may be baptized.” Anschar was exceedingly solicitous 
that the missionaries sent out by him should show the utmost 
disinterestedness, asking nothing from any one, living like 
Paul by the labour of their hands, and content with food and 
clothing of the simplest kind. He, however, furnished them 
as liberally as he was able; and supplied them with presents, 
that they might gain friends and patrons among influential 
men wherever they went. Several of those ancient mission- 
aries translated the Scriptures, wholly or in part, into the 
languages spoken by those to whom they were sent, and en- 
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couraged their converts to read these versions, and to learn 
them by heart. 

In many things, however, the old missionaries, like the 
Jesuits and other later Roman propagandists, yielded too far 
to the heathenish usages of their converts. Thus Pope Gre- 
gory directs Augustine, when converting the English Saxons, 
who had been accustomed to sacrifice oxen to demons, and 
hold sacrificial feasts thereon, to conform so far as this,— 
on occasions of special solemnity to make booths of branches 
around the churches, and slay their beasts, not for the devil, 
but “to the praise of God in their eating, returning thanks to 
the Giver of all things.” A very dangerous concession! The 
Scandinavians were so addicted to drinking healths in honour 
of their gods, that the missionaries gave up the effort to abo- 
lish the practice, and taught them (let it be told with sorrow) 
to substitute Christ and the saints, whose healths they devoutly 
drank for many ages. This erroneous policy of conciliating 
the heathen, by giving way to their inveterate habits, is a very 
ancient innovation. ‘As early as the third century,” says 
Coleridge, “the church had begun to paganise Christianity, 
under the pretext, and no doubt the hope, of christianising 
paganism.” Many of the old idol-temples, consecrated to 
Christian worship, retained too much of their first odour. “ It 
had been better,” says Fuller, “to build new nests for the 
heavenly dove.” 

In looking at the comparative results of the ancient and 
modern systems, we perceive that the fathers made the more 
rapid progress, but the work was exceedingly superficial. Ten 
thousand ignorant Saxons baptized in one day, at the bidding 
of their king, were a far meaner monument of the power of 
the truth, than one soul truly enlightened and born from 
above. History is full of those hasty conversions, which were 
not even half conversions. They tell us of old king Radbod; 
the Frieslander, that he had one foot in the water, when he 
put the question to Bishop Wulfram, who was about to baptize 
him, “ Are my royal forefathers in heaven or in hell?” The 
bishop replied, ‘“‘ Doubtless in hell, for they died without the 
sacrament.” The neophyte suddenly drew back his foot, and 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Let me rather be in hell with my kingly ancestors, 
than go to paradise with a pack of beggars.” This. hopeful 
eatechumen must have had but a shallow preparation. Nor 
can we have a much better opinion of the piety of the great 
Clovis, who, like Constantine, staked his conversion on a 
wager of battle. Hearing, in a sermon at church, of the in- 
sults heaped upon our Lord in Pilate’s hall, his Gallic blood 
boiled at the recital, and drawing the huge two-handled sword 
which hung from his shoulder, Clovis cried out with fierce 
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energy, “Si ego ibidem cum Francis meis fuissem, injurias ejus 
vindicassem!” Another such example we find in Mieczyslav I., 
king of Poland, in 964. He became a Christian in order to 
win the hand of Donbrowka, daughter of the duke of Bohemia, 
which country had lately gone over to the faith. He grew to 
be a zealous proselyte to the peaceful religion of his wife. But 
the nature of his zeal is too clearly revealed by an edict which 
he made, that when any. portion of the gospel was read in 
church, the hearers should half draw their swords, to attest 
their eagerness to fight in its defence! Louis, the son of 
Charlemagne, took a very lively interest in conversion-work, 
and went so far as to be quite free in his largesse to the ini- 
tiated, to the no small detriment of their sincerity. Some- 
times the candidates ( candidati_) were so numerous, that it was 
difficult to supply a sufficient number of the white dresses then 
worn in baptism. At one of these solemnities, some linen of 
the clergy was cut up and hastily sewed together, and one of 
these extemporaneous garments was offered to a Northman 
chief. The son of Odin, disdainfully frowning, horrified the 
good priest by saying, “ This is the ¢wentieth time that I have 
come to be washed, and have always heretofore received the 
best white garments. This vile frock is only fit for a cow- 
herd, and if you cannot furnish a better, I renounce your 
Christianity.” 

No doubt the bulky harvests of those old reapers, for want 
of threshing and winnowing, included a very large proportion , 
of chaff. And yet, withal, there was much pure wheat, as we 
could easily prove by many bright examples, gathered safely 
into the garner of the Lord. 

Those ancient labourers, most of whom have long been for- 
gotten, did a great work. Never was the “ ploughshare of 
reform” driven through a harder or thornier field. But those 
worthies, though they too often only scratched the surface, 
having put their hand to the plough, looked not back; nor did 
they rest till they had traced their furrows over that whole 
continent, and many of the isles of the sea. And who will say 
that they were not fit for the kingdom of God, though with 
the good grain they unwittingly scattered the seeds of many 
superstitions and errors, which in after times yielded a rank 
crop of Popery? But let it be remembered, that the churches 
of the glorious Reformation were all of their planting; and the 
truths thai they preached lived in those churches, and at last 
conquered and thrust out the errors that had been ignorantly 
disseminated. 

If God, by such instruments, was pleased to christianise a 
continent, which, with its dependencies, has been ever since 
the grand seat and source of Christian civilization and religion, 
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—if he did this through instruments, in many respects so 
poorly fitted for such apostolical work, and so scantily fur- 
nished with outward means and appliances,—what may we not 
hope from the labours of our Protestant missionaries, who are 
diffusing a heavenly faith, a pure morality, and a seriptural 
discipline; expending in the task the vigour of cultivated mind 
and enlightened ardent piety, aided by the vastly increased 
facilities of commerce, science, art, invention, and locomotion, 
all made contributory to their wishes; who consolidate the 
power of the Word spoken by the Word printed, thus preaching 
to thousands whom they never see, and appealing to “the 
standing miracle of a Christendom commensurate and almost 
synonymous with the civilised world!” Great times are com- 
ing. The kingdom of heaven is at hand. It will not take 
another six centuries to complete the evangelising of such na- 
tions as still sit in darkness and the shadow of death. Even 
now the world is convulsed with the birth-pangs of a new era 
of regenerated humanity, and a population quickened with the 
eternal life of “ the new man.” 





Art. III.—1. The Plurality of Worlds. With an Introduc- 
tion, by President Hircncock, of Amherst College. 12mo, 
pp. 307. London and Boston. 


2. More Worlds than One. 12mo, pp. 265. London and 
New York. 


THE question whether the heavenly bodies are inhabited, is a 
very ancient one, dating back as far at least as the earliest of 
the Grecian schools of astronomy, six hundred years before the 
Christian era. Anaximander, a pupil of Thales, maintained 
the doctrine of a plurality of worlds; and the same opinion, 
under different forms, was successively held by Pythagoras, 
Aristotle, Eudoxus, and numerous other ancient astronomers, 
Among the early fathers of the Christian church, it was often 
discussed but generally condemned. After the revival of 
astronomy, the doctrine gained very general currency, being 
embraced by Tycho Brahe, Galileo, and Kepler. As early as 
1640, Bishop Wilkins, afterwards first President of the Royal 
Society, wrote a book to prove that the moon is a world, and 
that the earth is a planet. In the former of these treatises it 
is earnestly argued, not only that the moon is inhabited, but 
that, in after times, means would be devised for actually 
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making’ the journey to the moon, and carrying on commerce 
with the inhabitants.* 

In 1686, only a year before the publication of the Principia 
of Newton, appeared the celebrated work of Fontenelle on the 
Plurality of Worlds. Fontenelle was Secretary of the French 
Academy of Sciences, and was well acquainted with the state 
of astronomy at that period, and better than most of the popu- 
lar writers of his day; still he was more of a poet than an 
astronomer, and such a theme as the plurality of worlds, which 
gave full scope for his fancy, was exactly suited to his genius, 
and equally adapted to the taste of the people for whom he 
wrote. The discussion was conducted in the form of conver- 
sations with a celebrated marchioness, whose lively curiosity 
and keen discernment, embellished by superior personal 
charms, gave a high zest to the dialogue, and clothed the sub- 
ject in a most attractive garb. The work, accordingly, ran 
through numerous editions in French, was translated into 
several other languages, and long afterwards continued to be 
honoured not only with the notice, but with the comments of 
the learned, among whom were the celebrated Lalande and 
other distinguished astronomers. Indeed, it may be worthy 
of inquiry whether this work of Fontenelle was not the first 
attempt that was ever made to dress up the severer truths of 
science in a style suited to the readers of plays and romances. 
Astronomical treatises had been for the most part, up to that 
time, written in Latin, and wore a repulsive aspect to the un- 
learned reader; but it was a leading object of Fontenelle to 
address himself to the taste of the cultivated females of 
France, and to introduce to them the leading truths of astro- 
nomy in a style at once instructive and amusing. 

A few years afterwards, the question of the habitability of 
the planets engaged the attention of one of the most profound 
philosophers of the age, the celebrated Huyghens. In 1690 
appeared his Cosmotheoros, in which the author puts forth an 
elaborate argument in favour of the doctrine of a plurality of 
worlds. From the times of Fontenelle and Huyghens, astro- 
nomers have been too much occupied with the labours of obser- 
vation, and with the investigation of the laws of physical 
astronomy, to engage much in speculations of this kind; but 
they have generally fallen in with the popular doctrine, that 
the stars are suns and centres of planetary systems like ours, 
and that the heavenly bodies in general are the abodes of life 
and intelligence. If, however, astronomers have regarded the 
discussion of this question with but little interest, theologians 


* This scarce but curious work, written in a very quaint style, shows how crude 
was the knowledge of astronomy possessed by the English philosophers at the time of 
the birth of Sir Isaac Newton, even after the discoveries of Kepler and Galileo, 
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have carried it on with augmented zeal, especially with the 
view of repelling an objection brought against the doctrine of 
Christ’s redemption, viz., that the earth occupies too small a 
place in the universe to have been the object of such tran- 
scendent care, and of such a painful sacrifice, as are implied 
in that doctrine. Dr Chalmers’ elaborate and eloquent astro- 
nomical discourses were directed mainly towards the refuta- 
tion of this infidel objection; and Dr Dick, in his “ Celestial 
Scenery,” and his “Sidereal Heavens,” has given a full and able 
summary of the arguments in favour of the doctrine of a 
plurality of worlds. 

Thus the matter rested until a new interest has been given 
to it by the recent appearance of the two works placed at the 
head of this article, the first denominated, “The Plurality of 
Worlds;” the second, “ More Worlds than One.” The for- 
mer was published anonymously, but is ascribed to the prolific 
and able pen of Dr Whewell; the latter, which is expressly 
intended as a reply to the other, is a production of Sir David 
Brewster. To the scientific and the religious world it is 
matter of just.felicitation, that a subject of such exalted in- 
terest to both has fallen into the hands of two combatants of 
such high qualifications, whether we regard them as Christians 
deeply imbued with reverence for the Creator, or as philoso- 
phers profoundly versed in a knowledge of his works; unlike, 
therefore, to the parties by whom this controversy has been 
sometimes conducted,—a sneering freethinker, on the one 
side, and a superficial pretender to science on the other. This 
seems, therefore, a favourable time for settling the question 
respecting a plurality of worlds; or, if it cannot be definitely 
settled, of determining at least the nature and weight of the 
evidence for and against the doctrine. 

This question has at different times been discussed, under 
various forms, and with various degrees of extension, under 
the following different issues: Whether the moon is inhabited? 
Whether the planets are inhabited? Whether the stars are 
suns and centres of planetary systems, alike the abodes of 
life and intelligence? Whether the heavenly bodies are 
peopled with rational and immortal beings like man, or 
whether beings of different orders, as angels or spirits, inhabit 
those realms? We shall contemplate the subject only in its 
most simple form, since evidence going to show the existence 
of life and intelligence in situations the most favourable, would 
strengthen the presumption that they pervade the entire uni- 
verse; or if even in such situations their existence appears 
improbable, it will be scarcely necessary to discuss the claims 
of other worlds. 

There are a few principles of reasoning which it may be well 
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to review, before entering directly upon the main question. 
Let us bear in mind, then, that probable evidence may exist 
‘ in various degrees; that when, from the nature of the case, 
it is difficult to procure any evidence on one side or the 
other, there is a tendency in the human mind to ascribe undue 
weight to slight analogies; that the possibility of a thing is 
very slight evidence of its reality; that reasoning from analogy 
is apt to be delusive, and is often abused; that the argument 
from authority, in a question like this, lying as it does with- 
out the pale of instrumental observation and mathematical 
reasoning, is liable to be overrated; and that men readily be- 
lieve when any doctrine is supposed to be favourable to their 
religious faith or settled opinions. Let us dwell for a mo- 
ment on these several considerations. 

First, Probable evidence may exist in various degrees. The 
meteorologist will regard the presence of a peculiar kind of 
cloud (the nimbus) as affording some probability of rain. If, 
at the same time, the barometer is falling, the probability will 
be strengthened. It will be still greater if the wind is in the 
rainy quarter; and stronger yet if the dew point is very high, 
indicating a great amount of moisture in the atmosphere. 
The concurrence of all these prognostics will render the pro- 
bability of rain almost a certainty to his mind, although the 
presence of any one of them alone, would afford but slight 
grounds for expecting rain. In fact, the absence of the other 
signs would, if they remained wanting, overbalance any one of 
the number, and create a contrary presumption. 

Secondly, When, from the nature of the case, it is very diffi- 
cult to obtain any evidence at all, there isa tendency in the 
human mind to give undue weight to the little that is known. 
In no subject is this defect of reasoning more apparent than 
in astronomy, when we desert the only safe guides, observation 
and geometry; and nowhere in the annals of human know- 
ledge, do we find more wild and extravagant speculations than 
among astronomers, when they wander away from the strict 
line of instrumental observation and mathematical reasoning, 
into the region of conjecture and analogy. The very inven- 
tiveness and originality of some of the greatest astronomers 
have allured them into the realms of fancy. Witness the ex- 
travagant ideas of Kepler, and the slight analogies from which 
Sir William Herschel drew many of his conclusions respecting 
the universe, although he justly merited the encomium passed 
‘upon him by Arago, who called him “the great inspired ob- 
server.” 

Thirdly, The possibility of a thing is slight evidence of its 
reality. There are a thousand things possible which are not 
true, or even in the smallest degree probable; and it is very 
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little to say in favour of any doctrine, that, for aught we know, 
it may be so. The possibility of a thing, however, is good 
against the plea of its impossibility. When it is maintained 
that a thing cannot be, it may be sufficient to show a way in 
which it may take place, although the mode assigned may be 
far from that by which it is actually brought about. The 
ancient philosophers held that we can never be certain that 
the same laws prevail among the heavenly bodies as govern 
terrestrial phenomena; that the laws of motion, for example, 
may be very different among the planets and stars from what 
they are on the earth; but while this doctrine prevailed, no 
progress could ever have been made in celestial mechanics. 
It was, in fact, a natural fruit of the heathen mythology, which 
assigned different realms in the empire of nature to different 
monarchs; while the doctrine, first distinctively assumed and 
proclaimed hy Newton, that the laws of nature are the same 
throughout the universe, is the natural result of the religion of 
the Bible. 

Fourthly, The argument from analogy is apt to be delusive, and 
is often abused. This has been peculiarly the case in astro- 
nomical speculations. A brief consideration, therefore, of the 
principles which ought to govern us in the application of ana- 
logical reasoning in such questions as that of the plurality of 
worlds, will aid us to form a just estimate of the two works 
under review. If two things agree in all the particulars in 
which we can compare them, we are justified in concluding 
that they also agree in other respects; and if the number of 
particulars in which this uniform agreement holds good, is 
very great, then our inference that they are alike in other 
points where we have not the means of making the compari- 
son, is proportionally strong. But if, on comparing two things 
with one another, we find them agreeing in some respects and 
disagreeing in others, then the eonclusion that they are alike 
in points where the comparison cannot be instituted, is strong 
in proportion to the number of particulars in which they agree, 
and weak in proportion to the number of particulars in which 
they disagree. To illustrate our meaning by a familiar ex- 
ample: Two honey-bees resemble each other in a great num- 
ber of points, while they differ in scarcely anything. One of 
them stings us,—we infer that the other can do the same, with- 
out making the trial. But now let us compare the bee with 
an eagle; and to make the case bear more directly on our 
object, we will suppose that the bee is in our garden, and the 
eagle high in the sky. The bee we can inspect near at hand; 
the eagle only at a great distance. Both live and move in the 
same element; both have wings and fly; and, in short, they 
are alike in nearly all the particulars in which we can compare 
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them. Yet the points of comparison are very few, and should 
we infer from these few points of resemblance, an identity in 
all other respects, we can easily see to what errors such a con- 
clusion would lead us. But suppose the eagle, by means of 
the telescope, to be brought so near that we can extend the 
comparison to many other particulars. We now find that the 
points of disagreement gain upon us: the eagle is covered with 
feathers; he has no sting; he makes no honey; in short, the 
points of dissimilarity increase faster than the points of re- 
semblance; therefore, to make inferences respecting the eagle 
from our knowledge of the bee, would evidently betray us into 
manifold errors. It will fall in our way by and by to see how 
far this case corresponds to the actual relations existing be- 
tween the earth and any of the planets. 

Fifthly, The argument from the authority of great names in 
astronomy, is to be received with some caution. Astronomers 
are of different classes. They are like different sorts of artists 
engaged in building a palace or temple, where each sort re- 
quires some peculiarity of genius and taste, while the labourers 
on different parts of the edifice may severally be eminent in 
his own particular department, and yet know scarcely any 
thing of the other departments. Some astronomers, like Tycho 
Brahe, have extraordinary powers for constructing instruments 
and making observations, while out of this particular field of 
labour their authority is nothing. The absurdities of the sys- 
tem of Tycho, and his firm belief in judicial astrology, furnish 
a sad, but not a solitary example of the amount of weakness 
which may co-exist in the same mind with the highest attri- 
butes of genius. Others, like Laplace, have little taste or 
talent for the labours of practical astronomy, but are great in 
hunting out the relations of the bodies of the solar system by 
means of the calculus; and exalted as are the merits of Lap- 
lace, and great as is his authority in all matters depending on 
this wonderful agent in the discovery of truth, yet in subjects 
of pure speculation his opinions are far from being entitled to 
the same deference. Results, which it required the highest 
efforts of genius to discover, are often of such a nature that, 
when placed fairly before the mind, common sense alone is re- 
quired in order to apply them; and logical powers, rather than 
inventive ingenuity, are necessary for drawing the proper con- 
clusions to which they lead. In a few instances, the astro- 
nomer, like Kepler, has combined the most profound powers 
‘ of intellect with the highest gifts of imagination, and has 
brought forth the grandest discoveries of the philosopher, or 
the wildest ravings of the poet, according as one or the other 
of these elements happened to preponderate. On the other 
hand, Galileo and Newton were severally remarkable no less 
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for the greatness of their intellectual powers, than for the 
harmonious proportion which constitutes the well-balanced 
mind ; and, accordingly, their opinions, on all subjects to which 
they applied their minds, are entitled to peculiar weight. 

If, then, any question in astronomy is to be settled by the 
authority of great names, let it be seen what is the amount of 
the authority on that particular point, remembering that 
truths which it required the greatest powers and attainments, 
either in the field of observation or of mathematical analysis, 
to discover, are no sooner established than they often fall im- 
mediately under the domain of common sense, and require 
nothing so much as judicious powers of weighing evidence ; 
and euch we think to be precisely the case with the question 
of the plurality of worlds. 

Finally, Men readily believe any doctrine which is supposed 
to be favourable to their religious faith, or to their settled opi- 
nions on any other subject, and as readily reject what is sub- 
versive of such opinions. When a writer like the author of 
“‘More Worlds than One,” pronounces the doctrine he is de- 
fending to be “the hope of the Christian, and to be embalmed 
in the warmth of the affections,” we recognise a state of mind 
unfavourable to sober argumentation. 

With the foregoing principles in view, we propose now to 
enter directly upon the question, Are the planets inhabited ? 

I, SoME FACTS ARE UNFAVOURABLE TO THE DOCTRINE. 

1. The extremes of heat and cold. At different distances 
from the sun the heat diminishes as the square of the distance 
is increased, and consequently is seven times greater in Mer- 
cury, and twenty-seven times less in Jupiter, than on the Earth. 
If we take the mean temperature of the torrid zone at 80° 
(which is not far from the truth), the heat in the equatorial 
regions of Mercury is 560°, a heat above the melting points of 
several of the metals; while a place situated even in the middle 
latitudes, like New York (which has a mean temperature of 
54°), would have a temperature of 378°; and in the polar re- 
gions, where on the Earth the heat is only 32°, it would be in 
Mercury 224°, or 12° above the boiling-point of water. On 
Jupiter the extremes of cold would be equally intense. On 
the equatorial regions, the mean temperature, being twenty- 
seven times less than at corresponding places on the earth, 
would be only 3° above zero, and in the middle latitudes it 
would be scarcely above zero. In Saturn, Uranus, and Nep- 
tune, the cold would be still more insufferable. 

2. The differences in the swn’s light would be equally strik- 
ing, since light obeys the same law as heat at different dis- 
tances from the- source, and consequently, when multiplied 
sevenfold on Mercury, it would illuminate all objects with an 
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insupportable glare, while on the remoter planets it would 
. fade to a dim twilight, being nine hundred times less intense 
on Neptune than on the Earth. 

3. The variations of weight in bodies on the different planets 
would, at least, require very different adjustments of the mus- 
cular powers of animals from those which exist on the Earth. 
On the moon a body weighs only one-sixth as much as at the 
earth, and the position of bodies would be so unstable (being 
bound to the surface by so slender a tie), that slight distur- 
bances of: equilibrium would upset them. Standing upright, or ~ 
walking, would be for man, with so narrow a base, a very deli- 
cate operation. On the other hand, on Jupiter a body would 
weigh ten and a half times as much as on the earth, and the 
position of all things would be so fixed, and so difficult to lift 
or to move, as to require the employment of forces equally 
extraordinary. Walking would here become excessively tire- 
some, if not impossible, from the mere weight of the limbs and 
of the body. But we have not stated the case in its most un- 
favourable light; the extremes of weight between the heaviest 
and the lightest of the planets vary as sixty to one, instead of 
the small range we have contemplated. 

4. Want of air and water. In respect to the moon, it is 
ascertained by very satisfactory evidence, that it has either no 
atmosphere at all, or one of so little density, that human beings 
could not live in it; and it is fully established that there is no 
water inthe moon. The absence of water implies the absence 
of a vegetable kingdom, and consequently of all animal life 
which is sustained, either directly or indirectly, on vegetables. 
Moreover, the surface of the moon, as seen by the most power- 
ful telescopes, presents undoubted signs of consisting almost 
wholly of naked volcanic lava, of an aspect more and more 
dreary, as the view becomes more and more distinct. The 
planets afford some indications of atmospheres, although none 
of these appear to be perfectly decisive; and cloudy appear- 
ances investing several of the planets, particularly Mars and 
Jupiter, are confidently adduced by some writers as evidence 
of the existence of water. But clouds and smoke arise from 
various sources, and their presence is not, of course, evidence of 
bodies of water beneath, while the cold of Saturn especially 
(where such cloudy belts are likewise seen), forbids the suppo- 
sition of liquid water. White spots about the poles of Mars 
_ were first inferred to be owing to snow by Sir William Her- 
schel, a man of great genius, but withal of lively imagination, 
and much given to the discovery of analogies; but the cold of 
a polar winter in Mars is too severe to produce such accumu- 
lations of snow, since warm and humid currents of air are 
essential in order to supply the material of snow, and the heat 
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of the polar summer is too low to dissolve it in the manner 
supposed by Herschel and his numerous followers. 

The telescope, it must be acknowledged, has added nothing 
to the amount of evidence in favour of the doctrine that the 
planets are inhabited; it has, in fact, greatly diminished that 
amount, since the points of dissimilarity to the earth, which it 
has revealed to us, have increased faster than the points of 
resemblance. 

II. But THERE ARE SOME THINGS FAVOURABLE TO THE DOC- 
TRINE OF A PLURALITY OF WORLDS. 

1. The uniformity of plan observable in all the works of 
nature, and equally in individual bodies and in systems of 
bodies. The chemist is sure of this when, on analysing a drop 
of water, and finding it to consist of two volumes of hydrogen 
and one of oxygen, he confidently asserts that this is the com- 
position of water; meaning that water, wherever found, in 
every country, in earth or air, or even in the heavenly bodies, 
if it exists there, consists in every place, and in all time, of 
these two elements united in precisely these proportions. The 
anatomist asserts a similar uniformity in the optical structure 
of the eye; that in every animal, however the organ may differ 
in size, in colour, or in position, its mechanism is everywhere 
similarly adapted to the properties of light. This uniformity 
of plan is equally observable in systems of bodies. The Earth 
and the Moon compose a system governed by certain fixed and 
mathematical laws; Jupiter and his moons form a similar 
system, larger and more diversified it is true, but still governed 
by precisely the same laws, in respect to the forces which im- 
pel them and the forces by which they tend towards their 
primaries, the spaces described by the radius vector of each, 
and the relation between the distance from the primary and 
the time of their revolution around it. Saturn, again, is but a 
repetition of the systems of the Earth and Jupiter; and so of 
all the other subordinate groups, consisting of planets and 
satellites. But each of these systems, again, is but a minia- 
ture of the entire solar system, where we see repeated on a 
grander scale the same mechanism, each planet revolving 
about the sun by precisely the same laws as those by which 
the satellites revolve about their primaries. So similar is the 
mechanism of the lower, when compared with the higher sys- 
tem, that a diagram of Jupiter and his moons, accurately 
plotted according to their distances, is sometimes mistaken by 
the unlearned for a representation of the solar system itself. 
In some of the double stars, called the binary stars, we have 
examples of the revolution of sun around sun; and here, too, 
as we might have anticipated, the same mechanism, governed 
by the same laws, prevails as in all the lower systems; and all 
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analogy tends to the same conclusion, that in the structure of 
one of these systems nearest to us, as that of Jupiter and his. 
satellites, we actually see the pattern according to which all 
the systems in the world and the universe itself are framed. 

Upon such a uniformity of plan we predicate a uniformity 
of purpose; and can hardly resist the inference, that a series of 
bodies linked together by one and the same bond (the law of 
gravitation), and distributed into families placed under pre- 
cisely the same regulations, were designed for the same end. 
Or, to confine ourselves for the present to our own solar 
system, we are almost impelled to the conclusion, that the 
other families of this realm were designed for the same purpose 
as the earth. Nor is it necessary to build this conclusion on 
any view we entertain of the wisdom or benevolence of the 
Creator. The mere naturalist would and does declare his 
conviction, that nature, when she links together her produc- 
tions by mutual bonds, and subjects a certain number, com- 
posing such a group, to the same laws, designs them for the 
accomplishment of the same ends. If, then, he can clearly 
determine the great purpose for which one member of the 
series thus related to each other was designed, he infers that 
= also was the grand purpose for which nature designed the 
others. 

2. In order, then, to learn the great purpose for which the 
planets were made, we have only to inquire for what purpose 
the earth was made; and we think it very evident that animal 
life in general, and man in particular, was the great object for 
which this world was created. To which part soever of the 
face of the earth we direct our attention, we find it every- 
where stored with life, and all the arrangements of the natural 
world adapted for the multiplication, support, and happiness 
of sentient beings. Some walk the earth, some creep in its 
caverns; others fill the sea, and others the air. And when we 
call to our aid the microscope, we are everywhere astonished 
to see how life abounds where the eye was unable to detect it, 
peopling every leaf of the forest, swimming in every drop of 
water, and sparkling in every ocean wave; to find them float- 
ing in the air, swarming in slime and mud, forming the dust of 
the hurricane, and, either living or dead, constituting strata of 
the earth itself. Nor can it be doubted that the economy of 
nature, by express adaptations, is regulated with reference to 
' the multiplication and support of all these tribes of the animal 
creation, a dwelling-place and appropriate aliment being pro- 
vided for all at the very spot where each springs into life, 
That the geological changes which have taken place on the 
surface of the earth, resulting in the formation of soils; the 
diffusion of water so as to be accessible everywhere; the di- 
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versified and ample stores laid up and constantly replenishing 
in the vegetable kingdom; atmospheric air, by its elastic pro- 
perties, penetrating every retreat where there are respiratory 
organs to inhale it; the sun shedding upon all his light and 
heat ;—that these, all and severally, are so many express adap- 
tations for the multiplication, sustenance, and happiness of the 
animal creation, are facts so obvious as scarcely to require any 
argument. But the meaning which they express is plainly 
this,—that life and happiness constitute the grand leading ob- 
jects for which the earth was made. 

On advancing one step further, and contemplating the rela- 
tion of man to the external world, we finally arrive at the 
conclusion that the earth was made for man; that while the 
happiness of all the other forms of sentient being has been by 
no means neglected by the beneficent Creator, yet, that man is 
the grand ultimate object for which all things in the earth, 
animate and inanimate, were made. Without any view to the 
bearing which this sentiment might have on the subject now 
before us, we have in a former number of this journal endea- 
voured to prove that the world was made for man.* We pre- 
dicated this in respect both to the powers and the productions 
of the natural world. 

First; We endeavoured to prove that the great powers of 
nature, as heat, light, magnetism, and electricity, were created 
especially and pre-eminently for man. Heat, when contem- 
plated in its four great relations,—namely, to animal life, to 
combustion, as a mechanical force, and as an agent in effecting 
chemical changes,—is adapted exclusively to the condition and 
purposes of man, with hardly any reference to the lower ani- 
mals, except in the first of these relations, that of animal life; 
as is rendered strikingly apparent by an actual enumeration 
of the various uses and applications of heat. By the aid of 
heat, man greatly excels them also in the variety and quality 
of his food; for while each animal is confined to a single kind 
of food, or at most to a small variety of articles, man has a 
choice of the whole vegetable and animal kingdoms, and is 
alone endowed with the power of greatly exalting their quali- 
ties, and increasing their varieties, by his own art and skill. 
The offices which heat performs for the animal tribes termi- 
nate in what relates to their mere existence and personal com- 
fort; but with man they have but just commenced, since all 
those manifold and important uses which he makes of heat, as 
relates to combustion, to mechanical force, or as the agent in 
effecting chemical changes in matter,—uses upon which his 
dominion over the external world chiefly depends,—all these 
lie beyond the pale of mere animal existence, and are exclu- 


* New Englander, February 1849, 
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sively the birthright of man. With respect to the other great 
. powers of nature,—namely, attraction, light, magnetism, and 
electricity,—the relation which animals sustaintothem is merely 
passive; while man, besides enjoying the same passive benefits, 
also employs them in a thousand ways to effect his voluntary 
purposes. The sun’s light, for the ordinary uses of vision, is 
no less important to the animal tribes than to the human 
species; but over this element they have no control, while man 
kindles, manages, and regulates it at his pleasure, dispels with 
it the darkness of night, decomposes and modifies it into an 
infinite variety of colours; and it is his sole prerogative, by the 
aid of the microscope and the telescope, so to exalt his natural 
vision as to look through all creation. 

Secondly, The productions, no less than the powers of nature 
were created for man. The offices which the several king- 
doms of nature perform for the animal tribes, are for the most 
part limited to such as regard mere existence and personal 
comfort. The mineral kingdom affords them a footstool, or a 
shelter, but upon man it confers its subterranean riches, its 
quarries, its mines, its gems. He alone can cause the earth 
to bring forth food, and to teem with fruits and flowers. In 
the vegetable kingdom, man not only, in common with the 
lower animals, finds means of sustenance, but while they are 
severally limited to a single, or, at most, a small variety of its 
productions, its boundless wealth is conferred on man; some 
portions he uses for his food, some for his dwellings, his 
temples, his ships, and some for his medicines. Its forests 
supply him with fuel; its sugar, wine, and oil delight his 
taste; its drugs and colouring stuffs adorn his arts. The 
animal kingdom itself, moreover, was made for man. Some 
yield their bodies for his food; others supply his clothing ; 
some toil for his convenience and support ; some afford mate- 
rials for his arts; some, oil for his lamps and medicines for 
his diseases. Even fossil tribes, entombed in ages past, and 
transformed into coal, are brought up to feed his fires. 

We further endeavoured to show that the world of beauty 
and sublimity was made exclusively for man, and that the 
same was true of the world of art; that man, in fact, is a co- 
worker with God in the natural, as in the moral world,—many 
things being left in a state apparently unfinished, for man to 
complete or develop,—as metals in the state of ores, steam 
-hidden in water, and glass existing only in its elements, sand 
and alkali; that it was left for man to establish the relations 
of things, as of heat to fuel and to water, magnetism to iron, 
and mechanical forces to machinery ; that it was reserved for 
him to form many useful compounds, as glass, unknown to 
nature herself; and that upon him was conferred the high 
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prerogative of exalting the productions of nature, of correcting 
her deformities, developing her beauties, and multiplying her 
varieties. From all these considerations we drew the final 
conclusion, that man sustains a totally different relation to the 
external world from that sustained by all the inferior animals; 
and that he is not to be regarded as the last number of a series, 
—the last link in the chain of development,—but as a being 
severed from all other beings of this earth, as well in his posi- 
tion here as in his immortal destiny.* 

If, then, we arrive at the conclusion that the planets were 
made for the same purpose as the earth, and on farther inquiry, 
find that the great object for which the earth was made is the 
existence and happiness of living beings in general, atid of 
man in particular, we can hardly resist the inference that these 
remoter worlds are also the abodes of life and intelligence. 

We shall arrive at the same result from the consideration, 
that in nature all things have their use. In the progress of 
knowledge this principle has gained strength. To the earlier 
anatomists there were parts in the human body for which no 
use had been discovered ; but it would evidently have been 
rash to infer that they were therefore useless. The progress 
of the science has demonstrated that these very parts have im- 
portant uses, and are indispensable to the well-being of the 
whole structure; or if, in any ease, the use has not as yet been 
determined, the anatomist modestly infers that it is useless 
only in appearance, and only in relation to the state of his 
knowledge. There was a time when electricity was regarded 
as an omen of the wrath of heaven, fitted only to terrify and 


‘ 


* In the article alluded to, the argument is summed up in the following paragraph : 
“ However favourable it might be to our argument, we shall not insist here upon the 
fact that man alone of all the animal races consists of a single species ; nor upon the 
anatomical and physiological distinctions by which he is separated from the animal 
tribes, such as the peculiar structure of his —- his ion of hands, and his erect 
attitude; but we shall leave such points to pro writers on the nataral history 
of man. Nor need we urge his possession of the gift of reason, of imagination, or of 
speech, although these, together with the gift of a hand, may lie at the foundation o 
the peculiarity of his relations to the external world. But we rest our proposition on 
the facts which have been adduced to show, that he only has dominion over the great 
powers of nature, to control them at his will, and to employ these energies in_ his ser- 
vice; that all the riches of the several kingdoms of nature are bestowed on him, ¢x- 
cept so much as is just sufficient to sustain the life, or to provide for the continuance 
of the inferior animals and that they themselves are sustained and continued chiefly 
for his benefit; that to any single species the part of nature which it can appropfiate 
to itself is exceedingly limited in space and quantity, while the domain of man is 
boundless as nature herself; that Providence has profusely scattered over all creation 
the beautiful and sublime, for which no other reason can be assigned than the [te va 
tion of his happiness ; that he only has the gift of aiding his native powers by * 
ments of his own invention, by means of which he gains his empire over matter, and 
not only subdues to his dominion all terrestrial nature, but opens fo hi & com- 
merce with other worlds, even to the remotest nebule. The high pt jive of 
carrying out the designs of the Creator in establishing the relations of things, in form- 
ing new compounds, and in exalting the qualities of the productions of nature, ap- 
pears as unlike any gifts bestowed on the inferior animals, as those which connect | him 
with eternity, and prove that he is severed from all the other beings in this world, no 
less in his position here than in his immortal destiny.” . 
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destroy ; but a further acquaintance with it has demonstrated 
that it is, of all natural agents, that which performs the most 
interesting services for man. The truth of this principle is 
more striking in respect to systems of bodies than to indivi- 
duals; as in the structure of the human body, every part has 
far higher uses in relation to the other parts, and as a member 
of a system in which all the parts are mutually dependent, 
than in its individuality. Now, it cannot be denied that the 
sun and planets compose such a system, and the inference is 
that every part has important functions to perform, The 
solar system, in fact, bears a strong resemblance to our own 
happy frame of government, where municipalities are combined 
to form states, and states to form the federal union. But if 
the planets are barren wastes, where there is no life to ani- 
mate, and no capacity for happiness, the least we can say is, 
that in this respect, they present to us a totally different view 
of the economy of Providence from that which is everywhere 
set before us in this world. They would present the anomaly 
of cities without inhabitants, ships without sailors, warehouses 
without merchandise. 

But, however strong may be the presumption that the 
planets are inhabited, it would certainly afford us much satis- 
faction to be able to point our finger to some contrivance in 
any of them undoubtedly designed for sentient beings. A few 
arrangements of this kind are thought to have been detected 
among the planets. Thus, Jupiter's moons are so adjusted to 
each other, and to their primary, that,—although from circum- 
stances arising from the great size of the planet, and the slight 
inclination of their orbits, they are exceedingly liable to be 
eclipsed,—they cannot all be eclipsed at once, and leave the 
planet in darkness. Nor is this a casual arrangement, for it 
depends upon a strictly mathematical adjustment.* Now, 
things are so related to each other in the economy of nature, 
that the presence of one often implies that of the other. Such 
is the relation of the eye to light, and of the lungs to air, and 
thus a specific arrangement on the planet Jupiter to husband 
the light and turn it upon the planet, implies the presence of 
eyes to behold it. We could hardly be more certain of the 
presence of water when we see at a great distance a ship under 
sail. Laplace, however, has denied that even the moon was 
made to give light by night, and he would, of course, deny the 
validity of our argument respecting the moons of Jupiter. 
His language is as follows: “Some partisans of final causes 
(says he) have imagined that the moon was given to the earth 


* That the mean longitude of the first satellite increased by twice that of the third, 
- Pe mney by three times that of the second, always gives a remainder equal 
ees. 
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to afford it light in the absence of the sun. But, in this case, 
nature would not have attained the end proposed, since we are 
often deprived, at the same time, of the light of both of them. 
To have accomplished this end, it would have been sufficient 
to have placed the moon at first in opposition to the sun, and 
in the plane of the elliptic, at a distance from the earth equal 
to one hundredth part the distance of the earth from the sun, 
and to have given to the earth and moon velocities parallel 
and proportional to their distances from the sun. In this case, 
the moon being constantly in opposition to the sun, would have 
described round it an ellipse similar to that of the earth, these 
two bodies would thus have succeeded each other above the 
horizon, and as at this distance the moon would not be eclipsed, 
its light would always replace that of the sun.” The reason 
for placing the moon one hundredth part the distance of the 
earth from the sun (or at about a million of miles off ) is, that 
it may thus go clear of the earth’s shadow, the length of which 
is somewhat short of that. But being then four times as far 
off as at present, her apparent diameter would be diminished 
to one-fourth, and its surface and light to one-sixteenth their 
present amount. As the average light of the moon is now 
half what it would be, if constantly full, it is, of course, eight 
times what it would be if its position were changed in the 
manner supposed. It would be still worse for the tides; for 
the power of the moon to raise the tides being inversely as the 
cube of the distance, the tides would be sixty-four times less 
than at present, and since the average height of the tides for 
the whole earth is about twenty-six inches, its height would be 
reduced to about three-eighths of an inch, a quantity too small 
to answer any of the valuable purposes which the tides fulfil. 
A still greater injury would be sustained by navigation, in 
losing the lunar method of finding the longitude; for since the 
moon would cease to change its apparent position among the 
stars, the lunar method would no longer be available, and the 
great practical object of the “‘ Mecanique Celeste” of Laplace, 
—to perfect the method of finding the longitude at sea,— 
would be lost. We shall still believe, therefore, that the moon 
was made to rule the night, and shall think it probable, at 
least, that the moons of Jupiter were designed for the same ) 
purpose, and if so, that there are eyes there to behold the 
light. 

“The same course of reasoning which has led us to think 
there is a high probability that the planets are the abodes of 
life and intelligence, conducts us, when followed out, to the 
still higher and grander conclusions, that the stars are centres 
of other solar systems which, like ours, are filled with sentient 
beings. That the light of the stars proceeds from self-luminous 
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bodies, is proved both by its intensity and by direct experi- 
ments in polarization; that these bodies are composed of mat- 
ter like that of which our sun is composed, is shown by its 
obeying the same law of gravitation, as is especially proved of 
the binary stars, which revolve about a common centre of 
gravity in conformity with that law; that many of them, at 
least, are bodies of immense size, is evinced by the amount of 
light which, at such a vast distance, they send to the earth; * 
and, in short, all things go to prove that the stars are suns of 
different sizes,—some perhaps less, but many much larger than 
our sun,—and that they are bodies entirely analogous to that 
which supplies light, heat, and attraction to our system of pla- 
netary worlds. But we have already remarked that, in the 
economy of nature, uniformity of plan implies identity of pur- 
pose; and if on this principle we have inferred that the planets 
are inhabited, and have further traced the same uniformity of 
plan to the stellar worlds, we seem bound to predicate of them 
a similar purpose, namely, that they also are the abodes of 
life and happiness. For us, indeed, who dwell on “this speck 
of earth,” this seems a bold and adventurous flight, but it is 
no more so than if the animalcule that feeds on a leaf of a 
tree were suddenly endowed with reason, and should conclude 
that all the leaves of the tree were peopled like his own, and 
then, enlarging his sphere of thought, should entertain the 
grand idea that the same was true of all the leaves of the 
forest. 

But before we can rest with confidence in conclusions so 
accordant with reason, and so consonant to our ideas of the ~ 
greatness and wisdom of Jehovah, it behoves us in candour 
to return and see whether those considerations which at first 
appeared unfavourable to the doctrine of a plurality of worlds, 
will admit of any explanations which will place them in a less 
unfavourable light. 

We must not deny that heat and cold, light and attraction, 
water and air, have respectively the same properties in other 
worlds as here; but it is safe to say, that the relations which 
subsist between them and the animal creation are susceptible 
of very great modifications, and that objections arising from 
the heat of Mereury or the cold of Jupiter, the want of light 
in the remotest planets, and of air and water in some or all, 
overlook this fact. Here our bodies are built with reference 
. to the external circumstances of our planet,—with museles 
proportioned to the force of attraction which binds us to the 
earth,—with eyes adapted to the medium intensity of our light, 
—with organs of hearing and respiration adapted to its atmos- 


* Sirius is asserted, on the highest authority, to emit as much light as sixty-three 
suns like ours. 
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phere, and with a digestive system suited to the vegetables and 
animals designed for our food. But there is nothing impro- 
bable in the idea, no resort to mere possibilities, that the same 
Almighty Power which has so adapted to the external world 
the living beings on this planet, may institute corresponding 
adjustments in respect to the beings of other worlds. One 
bred on the shores of a lake where there were no fishes or 
other aquatic animals, and who had seen a man die by drown- 
ing, would infer that no animals could live in water; he 
could never conceive of those adaptations by which this ele- 
ment is made the dwelling-place of numerous tribes of ani- 
mals. Indeed, there was a time in the history of the human 
race, when the inhabitants of the temperate zone believed that 
life could not exist in either the equatorial or the polar regions. 
They did not know what resources Providence has for mitigat- 
ing the extremes of heat and cold, which, without such modi- 
fications, would render those regions uninhabitable. They did 
not know how a temperate climate may be reached, even under 
the equator, by ascending to a certain elevation; nor how the 
trade-winds and the land and the sea-breezes temper the heat 
of the air; nor how the warm currents flow off towards the 
poles, and are replaced by corresponding cool currents beneath; 
nor how evaporation is working with increased activity to con- 
vert the fierce heat of the sun into latent heat, and thus pre- 
vent its accumulation; nor could they ever have imagined that 
this torrid region, which they had consigned to perpetual 
sterility and desolation, was all the while teeming with animal 
life, and sustaining a vegetable kingdom a thousand-fold more 
rich and diversified than their own. In the frozen regions of 
the poles, the conservative powers of nature are displayed in a 
manner equally admirable to preserve animal life from destruc- 
tion. We recognise them in the heat given out by the conge- 
lation of water,—in the special provision by which the polar 
seas are bridged with ice, while all the mass of waters below 
are preserved at a temperature much above the freezing point, 
and well suited to the habits of the numberless aquatic tribes 
that frequent those seas,—in the accumulations of snow that 
cover the earth in winter with a thick, warm mantle,—in the 
change wrought in the covering of beasts and birds, greatly 
augmenting its power of resisting the cold,—and finally, in the 
dormant state mto which certain polar animals pass during 
the season when they are unable to procure their accustomed 


* food. 


These examples afford us a glimpse of the power of the 
Creator to establish new relations between his creatures and 
the external world. Nor can we limit his power to adjust 
material bodies to the medium in which they live, however 
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unlike those circumstances may be to those which here consti- 
tute the relations of man and animals to the world without. 
We see, in fact, examples of this adjustment of the animal 
system in the changes which it assumes as external circum- 
stances change. By habitual exposure to a high degree of 
heat, persons have acquired the power of remaining for some 
time in ovens hot enough to bake bread; and eyes accustomed 
to night service, and kept secluded from the light of day, 
acquire extraordinary powers of vision in feeble lights. We 
have examples also of vegetables which live and thrive for a 
long time without water. Nor are there wanting instances 
where express organizations are adapted to peculiar conditions 
of the external medium; as the eyes of cats designed for seeing 
in the dark, of moles fitted for burrowing in the ground, and of 
fishes for living in water. In like manner, the feeble light on 
the planet Saturn might be compensated and rendered suffi- 
ciently intense for all the purposes of vision, either by giving 
to the eyes of the inhabitants a greater delicacy, or by en- 
larging their pupils so as to admit a greater amount of light. 
Although the exact adaptation of the senses and the mechani- 
cal powers of man to the external world is such, as generally 
to render extraordinary adaptations unnecessary, yet we see 
how easily these are made when new conditions in external 
circumstances render it necessary for safety or convenience; 
but even this limited range of adaptations and peculiarities of 
organization, is sufficient to show the resources of Providence 
(or of Nature, if any one prefers the term), and warrants the 
belief that life, both animal and vegetable, may exist on the 
planets, although the circumstances should require a far greater 
change of constitution than we can observe, both in organic 
and inorganic nature. 

We have thus endeavoured to present the evidence for and 
against the doctrine of a plurality of worlds, so far as the 
evidence or reasoning is purely scientific, without blending it 
with those moral and religious considerations which have en- 
tered of late so much into the discussion. To these we will 
now more particularly advert. 

It was perhaps the infidel Thomas Paine who first attempted 
‘to turn the doctrine of a plurality of worlds to the account of 
infidelity. While by the believer the doctrine had been hailed 
as one that greatly exalts our conceptions of the power, wis- 
dom, and glory of the Creator, Paine employed it to swell the 
torrent of ridicule and contempt which he sought to pour on 
the doctrine of redemption. The passage in his book (‘ The 
Age of Reason”) relating to this subject, is very characteristic 
of the author, and so profane and contemptuous that we can- 
not with propriety quote it entire. He avers that the belief 
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that God created a plurality of worlds at least as numerous 
as the stars, renders the Christian system of faith at once little 
and ridiculous, and scatters it in the mind like feathers in the 
air; and since he gives full credit to the doctrine that the 
heavenly bodies are inhabited, he, of course, rejects and con- 
temns the Christian system of faith. Taking the doctrine for 
true, he profanely denounces the work of redemption as a soli- 
tary and strange conceit. An able reply to the weak but 
subtle arguments of Paine was given by Andrew Fuller, near 
the beginning of the present century, in his work entitled 
“The Gospel its own Witness.” He remarks, that no man 
can properly be said to believe the doctrine: it is not a matter 
of faith, but of opinion,—by which we understand him to 
mean, that Christians who accept the doctrine at all, do not 
rest in it, as they do in their belief in the doctrine of redemp- 
tion, as absolutely true, and therefore as entitled to a place in 
their system of faith, but only hold it as a probable fact, and 
as one that does not affect the foundations of their faith, even 
should the fact be otherwise. But he adds, that he does not 
wish to avail himself of these considerations, but admitting 
that the intelligent creation is as extensive as modern philo- 
sophy supposes, the credibility of redemption is not thereby 
weakened, but, on the contrary, in many respects is strength- 
ened and aggrandised; that if our world be only a small pro- 
vince of God’s vast empire, there is reason to hope that it is 
the only part (except among the fallen angels) where sin has 
entered; that there is nothing inconsistent with reason in sup- 
posing, that some one part of the empire should be selected 
as a theatre on which the Creator would perform his most 
glorious works; that if any one part of God’s creation rather 
than another, possessed a superior fitness to become a theatre 
on which he might display his glory, it should seem to be that 
part where the greatest efforts had been made to dishonour 
him; and that the events brought to pass in this world, little 
and insignificant as it may be, are sufficient to fill all and every 
part of God’s dominions with everlasting and increasing joy. 
The foregoing considerations are deemed sufficient by Mr 
Fuller to meet the objections urged by the infidel; but he pro- 
ceeds to argue, that the Christian doctrine of redemption is 
strengthened and aggrandised by the supposed magnitude of 
the creation. In support of this position, he alleges that the 
Bible represents the work of redemption as an act of astonish- 
ing condescension, and the more so the greater the number of 
inhabited worlds; that, according to the scriptural account, 
before the creation was begun, our world was marked out by 
eternal wisdom as the theatre of its joyful operations; that, in 
the Bible, the mediation of Christ is represented as bringing 
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the whole creation into union with the church or people of 
God; that not only is the whole creation represented as aug- 
menting the blessedness of the church, but the church as aug- 
menting the blessedness of the whole creation; that, at a future 
period, we are led by the Scriptures to expect that the earth 
itself, as well as its redeemed inhabitants, shall be purified 
and re-united to the holy empire of God; and that the Bible 
represents the punishment of the finally impenitent as ap- 
pointed for an example to the rest of creation. These various 
passages of the Bible (which are strikingly arrayed in form by 
the writer, but which we have not space to insert,) go to esta- 
blish two important truths: first, that this earth has in fact 
been highly exalted by the Creator, in comparison with other 
worlds, by making it the theatre of the work of redemption; 
and, secondly, that this event has not been an insulated one 
in the universe, but has been the theme of joy and rejoicing 
in other worlds. While, therefore, it is not claimed that the 
Bible expressly assures us of the existence of inhabitants in 
the planetary or stellar worlds, yet it is evident that none of 
its representations are inconsistent with the doctrine of a plu- 
rality of worlds. 

We have thought the arguments of Fuller the more desery- 
ing of notice, because they appear to us to contain the germs 
of many views which are generally supposed to have been 
originated by later writers, and especially by Dr Chalmers. 
If they go but little way towards establishing the doctrine in 
question, they at least afford a happy reply to the infidel ob- 
jection, that the representations of the sacred volume are not 
in accordance with the discoveries of modern astronomy. The 
difficulty urged by Paine and other infidels has, however, been 
found to embarrass and perplex not a few believers; and it is 
the special object of the work before us, “ On the Plurality of 
Worlds,” to relieve minds of this description, rather than to 
answer the sneers of atheists and deists. To this remarkable 

~ volume we will now more particularly give our attention. 

The work begins with a concise outline of the discoveries of 
modern astronomy, embracing the leading facts respecting the 
extent of the universe, which he supposes must have been 
before the mind of Dr Chalmers when he wrote his Astrono- 
mical Discourses; and the objection which it was the leading 
object of the Doctor to meet, was that which we have already 
seen was first proposed in Paine’s “Age of Reason,” and an- 
swered in Fuller’s “ Gospel its Own Witness.” But he thus 
announces his purpose :— 

“‘ Perhaps, however, we shall make our reasonings and speculations 
apply to a wider class of readers, if we consider the view now spoken 
of, not as an objection urged by an opponent of religion, but rather-as 
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a difficulty felt by a friend of religion. It is, I conceive, certain that 
many of those who are not at all disposed to argue against religion, but 
who, on the contrary, feel that their whole internal comfort and re- 
pose are bound up indissolubly with their religious convictions, are 
still troubled and dismayed at the doctrines of the vastness of the 
universe, and the multitude of worlds which they suppose to be taught 
and proved by astronomy. They would willingly think of 
God as near to them; but during the progress of this enumeration he 
appears at every step removed further and further from them. To dis- 
cover that the earth is so large, the number of its inhabitants so great, 
its form so different from what man at first imagines it, may perhaps 
have startled them; but in this view there is nothing which a pious 
mind does not readily surmount, But if Venus and Mars also have 
their inhabitants ; if Saturn and Jupiter, globes so much larger than 
the earth, have a proportional amount of population, may not man be 
neglected or overlooked ?” 

Our author next comments upon Chalmers’ celebrated 
“ Answer from the Microscope.” Chalmers had remarked 
that just about the time when science gave rise to the sugges- 
tion of this difficulty, she also gave occasion to a remarkable 
reply to it. Just about the time that the invention of the 
telescope showed that there are innumerable worlds, which might 
have inhabitants requiring the Creator’s care as much as the 
tribes of this earth do, the invention of the microscope showed 
that there were in this world innumerable tribes of animals, 
which had been all along enjoying the benefits of the Creator's 
care, as much as those kinds with which man had been familiar 
from the beginning. The telescope suggested that there might 
be dwellers in Jupiter or in Saturn, of giant size and unknown 
structure, who must share with us the preserving care of God. 
The microscope showed that there had been, close to us, in- 
habiting minute crevices and crannies, peopling the leaves of 
plants, and the bodies of other animals, animalcules of a 
minuteness hitherto unguessed, and of a structure hitherto 
unknown, who had always been sharers with us in God's 
preserving care. The telescope brought into view worlds as 
numerous as the drops of water which make up the ocean; 
the microscope brought into view a world in almost every drop 
of water. 

Although this course of reasoning, our author admits, is con- 
clusive, in showing that the care and providence of the Creator 
do in fact extend to regions much beyond what appears to 
ordinary observation, and that his eye is never weary, but 
regards the minutest portions of his works with the same 
beneficent care as though they constituted the only beings in 
the universe; and consequently, that the vast concerns of his 
empire furnish no reason why he should not bestow on “ these 
his lowest works” all the care and concern which the Bible 
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represents, yet, our author objects that the argument does not 
cover the whole ground. The revelations of the microscope 
may and do remove the objection of the infidel, and they 
strengthen the probability that the planets as well as the eart 

are filled with living beings. But do they prove that there 
are in those worlds beings like man,—intellectual and moral 
beings, creatures living under a moral law, responsible for 
transgression, the subjects of a providential government? The 
nature of mind is conceived to be, in all its manifestations, so 
much the same, that we can conceive minds to be multiplied 
indefinitely without fear of confusion, interference, or ex- 
haustion. There may be in Jupiter creatures endowed with an 
intellect which enables them to discover and demonstrate the 
relations of space; and if so, they cannot have discovered and 
demonstrated any thing of that kind as true, which is not true 
for us also; their geometry must coincide with ours so far as it 
goes. The Earth, with its properties, is no more the special 
basis of geometry than is Jupiter or Saturn, or, so far as we 
can judge, Sirius or Arcturus. Wherever pure intellect is, 
we are compelled to conceive that, when employed on the same 
objects, its results and conclusions are the same. But although 
the human mind has had the same powers and faculties from 
the beginning of the existence of the race up to the present 
time, the results of the exercise of these powers and faculties 


have been very different in different ages, having gradually 
grown up from small beginnings to a vast and complex body 
of knowledge concerning the scheme and relations of the uni- 
verse. Should we, therefore, admit that there are in Jupiter 
minds possessing the same intellectual faculties as ours, it 
does not follow that they have made the same progress as 
ourselves. 


“The condition of man on earth as a condition of intellectual pro- 
gress, implies such a special guidance and government exercised over 
the race by the Author of his being as produces progress ; and we have 
not, so far as we yet perceive, any reason for supposing that he 
exercises a like guidance and government over any of the other bodies 
with which the researches of astronomers have made us acquainted. 
The earth and its inhabitants are under the care of God in a special 
manner ; and we are utterly destitute of any reason for believing that 
other plarets and other systems are under the care of God in the same 
manner. If we regarded merely the existence of unprogressive races 
of animals upon our globe, we might easily suppose that other globes 
also are similarly tenanted and we might infer that the Creator and 
Upholder of animal life was active on those globes in the same man- 
ner as upon ours. But when we come toa progressive creature whose 
condition implies a beginning, and therefore suggests an end, we form 
a peculiar judgment with respect to God's care of that creature, which 
we have not as yet seen the slightest grounds to extend to other pos- 
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sible fields of existence. So far as we can judge, God is mindful of 
man, and has launched and guided his course in a certain path which 
makes his lot and state different from that of all other creatures.” 


We think the ideas of the author, in this part of the book, 
are obscure and difficult of comprehension; but so far as we 
can understand them, they do not appear conclusive. The 
same reasons which would lead us to believe in the existence 
of intelligent beings like man in other worlds, would lead us 
to think that they are like man in this respect also, in his 
progressive character. Does not the same analogy that 
guides us to the eonclusion that God has created intelligent 
inhabitants for other worlds, guide us onward still further to 
the'conclusion that they are, like us, progressive races? Are we 
totally without evidence that God has the same regard for the 
people of other planets as for this? Granting the existence 
of such inhabitants possessed of intellectual powers and capa- 
cities, which is the more violent presumption, to suppose that 
God, after having bestowed upon them high intellectual capa- 
cities, has consigned all of them to perpetual barbarism,—being 
distinguished from the brutes that perish merely by the pos- 
session of powers which they never use,—or to suppose that 
the leaven of knowledge, operating at first on a portion, finally 
pervades the entire mass,—for such, we think, is the destiny 
of the human race? It appears to us no more of a gratuitous 
assumption to infer that beings in the planets, analogous to 
man, resemble man in making progress in knowledge and wis- 
dom, than to infer that beings analogous to man exist there 
at all. 

Our author says that when we attempt to regard the in- 
habitants of other worlds as living like us under a moral 
government, we are driven to suppose them to be, in all essen- 
tial respects, human beings like ourselves. We do not see 
this to be at all necessary. The Scriptures inform us of other 
orders of intelligences entirely different from man; and that 
the planetary inhabitants, if such exist, have a totally different 
relation to the external world from that which we sustain, we 
endeavoured to show in the former part of this article; and, 
possibly, they are as unlike to man as man to angels. We 
ought to kéep in mind the remark which Chalmers makes to 
the infidel objector,—a remark which our author approves,— 
that “since we know nothing about the inhabitants of Jupiter, 
true science requires that we say and suppose nothing about 
them.” If man had never fallen from the high estate in which 
he was created, he would have been less a creature of “ pro- 
gress” than he now is. 

These partial intimations of the peculiar views of the author, 
prepare the way for entering more directly on his argument. 

a 
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The first argument is derived from geology; and, by way of 
introduction, we are presented with a sketch of the latest re- 
sults of this science,—an outline which, independently of its 
bearing on the question under discussion, we would recommend 
to such of our readers as desire to learn, in the smallest pos- 
sible compass, the present state of geological science, as parti- 
cularly deserving of their study and attention. This chapter 
has also the merit of conciseness, which we do not think is a 
prominent excellence of our author's style. The “ Argument 
from Geology” commences in the sixth chapter, with the fol- 
lowing summary of the previous outline of the science:— 


. 

“I have endeavoured to explain that, according to the discoveries of 
geologists, the masses of which the surface of the earth is composed 
exhibit indisputable evidence that, at different successive periods, the 
land and the waters which occupy it have been inhabited by succes- 
sive races of plants and animals; which, when taken in large groups, 
according to the ascending or descending order of the strata, consist of 
species different from those above and below them. Many of these 
groups of species are of forms so different from any living things 
which now exist, as to give to the life of those ancient periods an aspect 
strangely diverse from that which life now displays, and to transfer us 
in thought to a creation more remote in its predominant forms from 
that among which we live. I have shown, also, that the life and suc- 

-cessive generations of these groups of species, and the events by which 
the rocks which contain these remains have been brought into their 
present situation and condition, must have occupied immense intervals 
of time,—intervals so large that they deserve to be compared, in their 
numerical expression, with the intervals of space which separate the 
planets and stars from each other. It has been shown, also, that the 
best geologists and natural historians have not been able to devise any 
hypothesis to account for the successive introduction of these new 
species into the earth’s population, except the exercise of a series of acts 
of creation, by which they have been brought into being—either in 
groups at once, or in a perpetual succession of one or a few species, 
which the course of long intervals of time might accumulate into groups 
of species. It is true that some speculators have held that by the agency 
of natural causes, such as operate upon organic forms, one species 
might be transmuted into another; external conditions of climate, 
food, and the like, being supposed to conspire with internal impulses 
and tendencies, so as to produce this effect. This supposition is, how- 
ever, on a more exact examination of the laws of animal life, found to 
be destitute of proof; and the doctrine of the successive creation of 
species remains firmly established among geologists. That the extine- 
tion of species and of groups of species may be accounted for by natu- 
ral causes, is a proposition much more plausible and to a certain ex- 
tent probable; for we have good reason to believe that, even within 
the time of human history, some few species have ceased to exist upon 
the earth. But whether the extinction of such vast groups of species 
as the ancient strata present to our notice, can be accounted for in this 
way, at least without assuming the occurrence of great catastrophes, 
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which must for a time have destroyed all forms of life in the district 
in which they occurred, appears to be more doubtful. The decision 
of these questions, however, is not essential to our purpose. What is 
important is, that immense numbers of tribes of animals have tenanted 
the earth for countless ages, before the present state of things began to 
be. The present state of things is that to which the existence and the 
history of man belong; and the remark which I now have to make is, 
that the existence and the history of man are facts of an entirely dif- 
ferent order from any which existed in any of the previous states of 
the earth; and that this history has occupied a series of years which, 
7 with geological periods, may be regarded as very brief and 
limited.” 


The author next offers various illustrations to show that 
man is a being totally severed, in his nature, attributes, and 
destiny, from all the other beings on the earth, pursuing a 
course of reasoning somewhat similar to that which we for- 
merly adopted to prove that the “ world was made for man;” 
yet it is a fact that man is of comparatively recent origin, 
having occupied but a moment on the earth, compared with 
the long ages occupied by the races of animals that preceded 
him. The author proceeds:— 


“ Here, then, we are brought to the view which, it would seem, 
offers a complete reply to the difficulty which astronomical discoveries 
appeared to place in the way of religion,—the difficulty of the opinion 
that man, occupying this speck of earth, which is but an atom in the 
universe, surrounded by millions of other globes, larger and to appear- 
ance nobler than that which he inhabits, should be the object of the 
peculiar care and guardianship, of the favour and government of the 
Creator of all, in the way which religion teaches us he is. For we 
find that man (the human race from its first origin till now) has occu- 
pied but an atom of time, as he has occupied but an atom of space; 
that as he is surrounded by myriads of globes which may like this be 
the habitations of living things, so he has been preceded on this earth 
by myriads of generations of living things, not possibly or probably 
only, but certainly; and yet that, by comparing his history with theirs, 
he certainly has been fitted to be the object of the eare and guar- 
dianship, of the favour and government of the Master and Gover- 
nor of all, in a manner entirely different from anything which it is 
possible to believe with regard to the countless generations of brute 
creatures which had gone before him.” . 


Our author feels disposed to give this new argument of his 
an ascendancy over the conclusions of astronomy itself. Geo- 
logy (he says) fills the regions of duration with events, as 
astronomy fills the regions of the universe with objects. It 
carries us backwards by the relation of cause and effect, as 
astronomy carries us upwards by the relations of geometry. 
Geology, then, has no need to regard astronomy as her supe- 
rior,—and least of all, when they apply themselves together to 
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speculations like these,—but in truth geology has an im- 
measurable superiority. Let the difficulty be put in any way 
‘the objector pleases. Is it that it is unworthy of the great- 
ness and majesty of God to bestow such peculiar care on so 
small_a part of his creation? But we know from geology that 
he has bestowed upon this small part of his creation, mankind, 
this special care; he has made their period, though only a 
moment in the ages of animal life, the only period of intelli- 
gence, morality, religion. Or is the objection this: that if we 
suppose the earth only to be occupied by inhabitants, all the 
other globes of the universe are wasted? But here again we 
have the like waste in the occupation of the earth. ill its 
previous ages, its seas, its continents, have been wasted upon 
mere brute life; often for myriads of years upon the lowest, 
the least conscious forms of life,—upon shell-fish, corals, 
sponges. Why, then, should not the seas and continents of 
other planets be occupied at present with a life no higher than 
this, or with no life at all? Or will the objection be made in 
this way,—that such a peculiar dignity and importance given 
to the earth is contrary to the analogy of creation? Were we 
to follow such analogies, we should be led to suppose that all 
the successive periods of the earth’s history were occupied with 
life of the same order; that as the earth, in its present condi- 
tion, is the seat of an intelligent population, so must it have 
been in all former conditions. 

This argument from geology is evidently a great favourite with 
our author; but, like other favourites, it is too much caressed. 
Whatever periods are assigned by geology to the successive 
steps in the creation of the world, described in the first chapter 
of Genesis, all, we suppose, will allow that the work was finished 
by the creation of man. But in the beginning God made the 
heaven and the earth; and God made two great lights, the 
greater light to rule the day and the lesser light to rule the 
night. He made the stars also. This description is unfavour- 
able to the idea that, as is held by the nebular hypothesis, 
worlds are still in the process of formation. It moreover gives 
a plain intimation that the heavenly bodies were finished at 
the same time that the earth was, and were presented along 
with the earth to the view of the great Creator, when, at the 
close of his work, God saw every thing that he had made, and 
behold it was very good. We think that the author coincides 
with us in the opinion that all things on the earth were made 
‘with ultimate reference to man; that however long the pro- 
cess of creation might have been (and one day is with the 
Lord as a thousand years, and a thousand years as one day), 
still it was for the human race that the foundations of the 
earth were laid,—its bosom was stored with mineral treasures, 
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— its rocks were decomposed and blended with animal remains 
to form soils,—its surface was covered with a vegetable king- 
dom and finally stored with innumerable tribes of animals,— 
some to supply bis food, some to perform his labour, and some 
to furnish his clothing; but all to be subservient, either di- 
reetly or indirectly, to his use. The true response, therefore, 
which geology makes to the present question, seems to us to be 
this: that all her operations having been conducted with ulti- 
mate reference to man, the probability is, that the other planets 
and heavenly bodies, finished at the same time with the earth, 
were finished for the same exalted purpose,—-that of becoming 
the abode of races totally severed from all the beings previ- 
ously existing on those bodies, being made after the image of 
God. Had the processes of geology been carried on without 
reference to such an ultimate purpose, they would, apparently, 
have been a “waste” of power inconsistent with the known 
frugality of nature in the use of means; but having had 
throughout a constant reference to this high end,—the exis- 
tence and happiness of the human race,—no step in the pro- 
gress of creation was lost. In like manner, if the heavens 
were made with reference to a similar grand purpose, the 
process of their formation, however slow, implies, as in the 
case of geology, no waste of power. Length of time employed 
in forming the earth would indeed be a waste, if no useful 
end were attained; amplitude of space would be a similar 
waste of power, if without a corresponding result. 

We have not room to follow our author with the same 
minuteness through the remaining portions of his work. Be- 
ginning with the “outskirts of creation” (the nebule), and 
descending to the fixed stars, and thence to the planets, he has 
enlarged upon the circumstances unfavourable to the doctrine 
that they are inhabited; but his reasonings apply to beings 
constituted as we'are. He does not, we think, allow sufficient 
latitude for the differences of adaptation of orders of beings to 
the external world in which they are severally placed, the pro- 
bability of which adaptations we have discussed in the former 
part of this article. As to the nebulz, we can infer little re- 
specting their peculiar constitution, or of the probability that 
the stars, of which some of them at least are composed, are 
the centres of planetary worlds inhabited by living and intelli- 
gent beings, simply because we know so little about them. 
Analogies for or against the doctrine are weak, because the 
points of comparison are few. So long as it is a matter of 
doubt whether the heavenly bodies nearest to us are inhabited 
or not, it seems inexpedient to extend the discussion to the 
nebule until this point is settled. In our judgment, the author 
has greatly undervalued the evidence from which it is inferred 
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that the fixed stars are suns, and presented in a form much 
. below its real weight the analogy which suggests that they are 
centres of planetary systems. 

In chapter tenth, under the head of “ Theory of the Solar 
System,” we have a summary of the peculiar views of the author 
respecting the constitution of the solar system, and the exalted 
place which the earth occupies in it. We will let the author 
speak for himself :— 


‘“‘ The planets exterior to Mars, especially Jupiter and Saturn, as the 
best known of them, appear to be spheres of water, and of aqueous 
vapour combined, it may be, with atmospheric air, in which their 
cloudy belts float over their deep oceans. Mars seems to have some 
portion, at least, of aqueous atmosphere ; the Earth, we know, has a 
considerable atmosphere of air and of vapour, but the moon, so near 
to her mistress, has none. On Venus and Mercury we see nothing 
of a gaseous or aqueous atmosphere, and they and Mars do not differ 
much in their density from the Earth. Now, does not this look as if 
the water and vapour which belong to the solar system were driven 
off into the outer regions of its vast circuit, while the solid masses which 
are nearest to the focus of heat, are all approximately of the same na- 
ture? And if this be so, what is the peculiar physical condition which 
we are led to ascribe to the Earth? Plainly this,—that she is situated 
just in that region of the system where the existence of matter, both 
in a solid, a fluid, and a gaseous condition is possible. Outside of the 
Earth’s orbit, or, at least, outside of Mars and the small planetoids, 
there is in the planets apparently no solid matter, or rather, if there 
be, there is a vast preponderance of watery and vaporous matter. 
Inside the Earth’s orbit we see in the planets no traces of water, or 
vapour, or gas, but solid matter about the density of terrestrial matter. 
The Earth alone is placed at the border where the conditions of life 
are combined,—ground to stand upon, air to breathe, water to nourish 
vegetables, and thus animals, and solid matter to supply the materials 
for the more solid parts; and with. this a due supply of Tight and heat, 
a due energy of the force of weight. All these conditions are, in our 
conception, requisite for life; that all these conditions meet elsewhere 
than in the Earth’s orbit, we see strong reasons to disbelieve. The 
Earth, then, it would seem, is the abode of life, not because all the 
globes which revolve round the sun may be assumed to be the abodes 
of life, but because the Earth is fitted to be so by a curious and com- 
plex combination of properties and relations which do not at all app 
to the others. That the earth is inhabited is not a reason for believing 
that the other planets are so, but for believing that they are not. Can 
we see any physical reason for the fact which appears to us so probable, 
that all the water and vapour of the system is gathered in its outward 

‘parts? It would seem that we can. Water and aqueous vapour are 
driven from the sun to the outer parts of the solar system, or allowed 
to be permanent there only, as they are driven off and retained at a 
distance by any other source of heat; to use a homely illustration, as 
they are driven from wet objects placed near the kitehen-fire,—as they 
are driven from the hot sands of Egypt into the upper air,—as they are 
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driven from the tropics to the poles. In this latter case, and generally 
in all cases in which vapour is thus driven from a hotter region, when 
it comes into a colder it may be again condensed into water and fall 
in rain. So the cold in the air of the temperate zone condenses the 
aqueous vapours which flow from the tropics, and so we have our 
clouds and our showers. And as there is this rainy region indistinctly 
defined between the torrid and the frigid zones on the earth, so there 
is a region of clouds and rain, of air and water, much more precisely 
defined, in the solar system, between the central torrid zone and the 
external frigid zone which surrounds the sun at a greater distance.” 


If the author complains of the advocates of the doctrine of 
a plurality of worlds for straining analogies beyond their pro- 
per bounds, what shall we say of the analogy between the 
vapour driven from “ wet objects placed near the kitchen-fire,” 
and vapour driven off from the neighbourhood of the sun to the 
regions of Neptune, 2,800,000,000 miles from the sun! How 
will the quantity be supplied requisite for forming such vast 
globes as Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, and Neptune? How 
does the idea of this mode of formation by matter “ driven 
off” from the sun, correspond to the mode preseribed by the 
nebular hypothesis, which the author seems to favour? And 
since these places remote from the sun are truly represented 
by the author as regions of extreme cold, how will vapour, 
driven thither from the vicinity of the sun, fall in rain and 
showers, or why not fall before it gets beyond the frozen regions 
of Mars? In the ingenious speculations of Mr G. ?. Bond 
upon the nature of Saturn’s ring, he has rendered it probable 
that this is composed of liquid matter. (the cold of Saturn is 
unfavourable to the supposition that the liquid is water); and 
Professor Pieree has urged additional reasons, derived from 
analytical considerations, which tend to confirm that conelu- 
sion; but, independently of these investigations, we are unac- 
quainted with any decisive proofs of the existence of liquids in 
the planets exterior to the earth, much less of water or even 
watery vapour. If the belts of Jupiter and of Saturn consist 
of clouds of vapour, there is little reason to think that it is 
watery vapour. 

In proof that the earth is placed in that region of the. solar 
system in which the “ planet-forming powers” are most vigor- 
ous and potent, our author adduces the phenomena of meteoric 
stones and shooting stars; and he recognises the probability 
that these are formed from the extreme portions of the zodi- 
acal light, and that they are of cosmical and not of terres- 
trial origin. In these general views, so far as respects shooting 
stars and the zodiacal light (which views were first proposed 
by the professor of astronomy in Yale College), we are ready 
to concur; but he has fallen into a very common error in sup- 
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posing that meteoric stones and shooting stars are similar 
_ bodies. Had the myriads of shooting stars, which fell during 
the great meteoric shower of 1833, been dense bodies like aéro- 
lites, we should have had most appalling proof of the fact in 
their destructive violence. There was no evidence that a single 
individual of these meteors reached the earth; a high proba- 
bility was established that none came nearer than within thirty 
miles of the earth. 

Here closes the argument against the doctrine of the plu- 
rality of worlds, derived from physical considerations. The 
three concluding chapters are devoted to an explanation of the 
author’s views of the “ Argument from Design” and the “ Unity 
of the World,” with some valuable reflections on “The Future.” 

When we took up our pen, our purpose was to offer a brief 
statement of the arguments for and against the doctrine in 
question, and then to give an account of both the interesting 
works placed at the head of this article; but we have been 
detained so long over the pages of the former of these essays, 
as to leave hardly any space for the latter. It may readily be 
inferred, however, by those who read the latter work, ‘‘ More 
Worlds than One” (and we hope all who read the one will 
read the other), that the objections urged against the reason- 
ing and conclusions of the essay on the “ Plurality of Worlds,” 
are similar to some we have urged in the former part of this _ 
article. With all the views of the respected author of “‘ More 
Worlds than One,” we do not, however, profess to concur. 

From the high character which the authors of these works 
justly sustain as men of profound science and accurate scholar- 
ship, we have felt some surprise at the number of erroneous 
statements, in point of fact or principle, met with in each 
essay. We can ascribe them to nothing else than a careless | 
reliance on the memory where a long interval has passed since 
the facts were first committed to it, or possibly to a slight 
failure of this faculty,—the first admonition of advancing years. 
Thus the author of the “Plurality of Worlds” tells us, that 
Mars is nearly as large as the earth; that some of the inhabit- 
ants of the earth came to know, four thousand years ago, that 
in a right-angled triangle the square on the largest side is equal 
to the sum of the squares on the other two sides; that the rising 
moon is seen from the observatory in Ireland with the same 


increase of size and light as if her solid globe, two thousand 
miles in diameter, retaining all its illumination, really rested on 
' the summit of the Alps to be gazed at by the naked eye; that 

a railroad-carriage, at its ordinary rate of travelling, would 
reach the moon in a month; and that the ordinary rocks at the 
earth’s surface have a density of three or four. The scientific 
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reader will perceive that all these statements are more or less 
erroneous. Mars is a little more than one-half the size of the 
earth in diameter, and about one-seventh in bulk. The dis- 
covery of the equality between the square described on the 
hypothenuse and the sum of the squares of the two sides of a 
right-angled triangle, is commonly ascribed to Pythagoras, 
who lived less than twenty-four hundred years ago. The moon, 
when magnified a thousand times (a power much beyond what 
is ever actually applied to the whole body of the moon), would 
still leave her in effect two hundred and forty miles from 
us, and her size and light would be very different from the 
same body viewed on the swmmit of the Alps. A railroad car, 
in order to reach the moon in a month or thirty days, must 
travel eight thousand miles a day. The specific gravity of 
ordinary rocks is not from three to four, but from two to three. 
The argument in chapter tenth, from which. it is inferred that 
the earth is really the /argest planetary, body in the solar sys- 
tem, appears to us not only unsatisfactory, but absurd. 

Similar inadvertencies are equally numerous in the work of 
Sir David Brewster. ‘‘ With respect to the number of moons 
or satellites,” says he, “the earth has the lowest number, ali 
the planets exterior to it having a larger number.* We think 
he cannot be ignorant that Mars has no satellite. Again he 
says,—“ The temperature of our own globe decreases as we 
rise in the atmosphere and approach the sun, and it increases 
as we descend into the bowels of the earth and go farther from 
the sun. The increase of heat as we approach the surface of 
the earth from a great height in a balloon, or from the summit 
of a lofty mountain, is produced by its atmosphere; and in Ju- 
piter the atmosphere may be so formed as to compensate, to 
a certain extent, the diminution in the direct heat of the sun 
arising from ‘the great distance of the planet.” It is a new 
idea that the greater heat of the lower portions of the atmos- 
phere, in comparison with the higher, is produced by the at- 
mosphere itself, and is not derived from the sun. e have 
supposed it a settled doctrine of meteorology, that since radi- 
ant heat, like the sun’s rays, passes through a transparent 
medium without producing much effect upon it, the earth is 
first heated by the sun, and the atmosphere is heated by cir- 
‘culating over it and coming in contact with the surface of the 
earth. Of course, those portions of the atmosphere are heated 
most which are nearest the earth, and the upper portions only 
by the ascent of such volumes as have risen from below in con- 
sequence of their diminished specific gravity on imbibing the 
heat of the earth. 


In chapter fifth, the sun’s diameter is stated at eighty-eight 
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thousand miles, “upwards of one hundred times the size of 
.our earth.” We should have supposed this to be a misprint 
for eight hundred and eighty thousand, and that‘one hundred 
times the size of the earth meant in diameter, and not in 
volume, had not the same statement recurred in chapter sixth 
in a different connection. In the eighth chapter, the author 
says that no change of place has been observed in single fixed 
stars, excepting that which is common to them all, and arises 
from the motion of our own system; and yet, according to 
Sir John Herschel (Outlines, Art. 852), among stars not 
double, and no way differing from the rest in any other obvious 
particular, ¢ Indi’ and w Cassipeice are to be remarked as having 
the greatest proper motions of any yet ascertained, amounting 
respectively to 7”.74 and 3”.74 of annual displacement. 

We notice these few inaccuracies in the works before us, 
without any wish to throw discredit on the authority of the 
eminent and excellent authors, but because we deem it a mat- 
ter of much importance that scientific statements, especially 
when emanating from such a source, should possess entire ac- 
euracy. We trust the proper corrections will be applied in 
subsequent editions, including several other slight errors which 
we have not room to notice. 

We have only a remark or two to make in conclusion. 
After some reflection on the question of a plurality of worlds 
(meaning thereby the question whether the planets are in- 
habited, and whether the stars are suns and centres of plane- 
tary worlds), we are inclined to believe in the affirmative, al- 
though we do so with a full conviction that there is much to 
be said on the other side. We will suppose that a man had 
never seen but one clock,—namely, his own,—and that all his 
ideas of the structure of an instrument for keeping time were 
founded on this. We will now suppose him to visit a manu- 
factory of clocks, where he sees a great number of them in 
various stages of manufacture, but all in cases, and furnished 
with dial-plates, so as to exhibit externally the appearance of 
being finished. He at once recognises in the general form and 
features of the article such a resemblance to his clock, that he 
immediately concludes the instruments before him to be time- 
pieces. The dial-plate marked with the hours of the day and 
the pointers, the one a minute-hand and the other an hour- 
hand, are alone sufficient to convince him of this; nor is he 
Jess inclined to believe them to be time-pieces because the sizes 
differ from that of his own clock and from one another, or be- 
cause the cases are somewhat different, or the colour and orna- 
ments unlike those of his own; for none of these circum- 
stances affect the peculiar principles belonging to a time-piece. 
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On opening the cases, however, and inspecting the various 
structures, he finds reason to doubt the correctness of his first 
impressions.. In one he finds no pendulum, which is so essen- 
tial a feature in his own clock, that if this were wanting it 
could not serve the purpose of a time-keeper. He might, 
therefore, infer that, although the external appearance of the 
instrument led him to believe it was a clock, yet a view of its 
interior mechanism proves to him the contrary. He would, 
however, reason erroneously, for clocks can be made to keep 
time without pendulums, although he had never seen nor 
could he conceive of such. Examining further, he finds one 
of the instruments furnished with a pendulum, but having no 
weights. Everything seems complete with this exception ; but 
since the vibrations of the pendulum of his clock will not’ con- 
tinue long without weights, he either concludes, as before, that 
the instrument cannot be designed for a time-piece; or, at 
most, infers that, although possibly designed for such a pur- 
pose, it is in an unfinished state,—a state of progress towards 
completion. But he would again reason erroneously, since 
springs as well as weights afford the means of keeping up the 
vibrations of a pendulum. On examining a third specimen, he 
finds both pendulums and weights, but discovers that the in- 
strument has but few wheels compared with his own clock, and 
hence infers that it cannot be a time-piece, or that there are 
many wheels to be added before it can become one ; as before, 
it is, he thinks, only in a state of progress towards such an in- 
strument. But here his conclusions may be wrong, because 
clocks can be made with fewer wheels than his own clock may 
have contained. In his progress, however, he at length comes 
to specimens so perfectly destitute of all mechanism, as fully 
to justify the inference that they are wholly unfitted for keep- 
ing time. If among the. hundreds, or perhaps thousands of 
specimens to be seen in the manufactory, a few groups were 
packed together or arranged with great exactness, according 
to a certain order, the presumption would be stronger that 
these, at least, were all finished time-pieces, than that such 
were finished as were promiscuously scattered about the esta- 
blishment. 

The case of the mar in relation to the different clocks, is 
like that of an inhabitant of the earth with regard to the 
heavenly bodies. At the first view of them with the telescope, 
finding them to be as large, or larger than the earth, round 
like that, and turning on their axes to afford the vicissitudes 
of day and night ; being also like our own planet, lighted and 
warmed by the same sun, and revolving about the same centre, 
he concludes that they likewise are the abodes of life and intel- 
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ligence. This conviction is strengthened by the consideration 
. that they are arranged together in a perfect system, in a cer- 
tain determinate order, like clocks-in readiness for market. 
On a nearer view, he finds them destitute of certain provisions, 
as air and water, which, if wanting to the earth, would render 
it uninhabitable ; and the aspect of the surface, devoid of a 
vegetable kingdom and having the sterile appearance of vol- 
canic lava, still further indicates their unsuitableness for the 
abodes of animals. Hence he concludes that animals cannot 
exist there. But he would have no right to draw such a con- 
clusion, inasmuch as animal life can and does exist where 
there is neither air, nor water, nor vegetables ; and though all 
these are essential to the sustenance of man, yet, since the 
Creator sustains other tribes of animals without them, it is 
clearly within his power to do this in the case of rational 
beings ; not, indeed, constituted like man, but still of a nature 
adapted to the circumstances in which he has placed them. 
To infer that rational beings cannot exist without water, or 
vegetables, or air, is as erroneous as to infer that a clock can- 
not go without a pendulum. 





Art. IV.—1. Phases of Faith. By Francis W. Newman. 
Chapman, 1850. 

2. The Soul: Its Sorrows and Aspirations. By the same. 
Chapman, 1852. 


WE have here a new phenomenon in English theological lite- 
rature. Our age has witnessed the most specious form of phi- 
losophic error which has ever threatened the truth of God. 
Other times have had their systems of unbelief; but they 
have generally sprung from a base materialism, which swept 
away all faith in even the primal convictions of God, immor- 
tality, and moral obligation ; and, in scurrilous affront to every 
reverent feeling, scoffed at a religion that it had not the heart 
to appreciate. Such was the atheism of a Diderdt and D’Hol- 
bach in France, and such the deism of England. No country 
has produced more vulgar and foul-mouthed blasphemers. 
The former champions of Christianity, like Robert Hall in his 
_ famous Sermon on Modern Infidelity, wrote in a tone of lofty 
scorn against their assailants, and felt that, in fighting for re- 
velation, they defended the last bulwarks of social virtue. 
That sensual and selfish philosophy has passed away. A false 
idealism is our danger now, and that danger is the greater, be- 
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cause it is the counterfeit of the noblest wisdom. It does not 
jeer at Christianity ; but while it destroys its solid ground- 
work of supernatural fact, it claims to receive it in its most 
spiritual meaning ; it adores in Jesus the most perfect form of 
humanity, and in his truth the expression of the Universal 
Reason. It comes with the air of a lofty science; it wears 
the flattering beauty of poetry and sentiment ; but in reality 
it leads to the same hollow conclusion as a past unbelief. 
“Cosi all ’egro fanciul porgiamo aspersi, 

Di soavi licor gli orli del vaso, 

Sacchi amari, ingannato, intanto ei beve.” 
We hesitate not to say, that the world has never seen a philo- 
sophy more subtle and seductive than that which, under the 
various forms of ideal thought, now attacks the Christian 
faith. 

But we have here a more startling phase. It has been the 
fashion in England and at home to laugh at the transcenden- 
tal rationalism of Germany, as the abstraction of a Strauss or 
a Feuerbach, by no means endangering the mind of solid, prac- 
tical men. Even those who, like Mr Parker, have sought to 
popularise the ideas of Germany, have discoursed too much in 
the phrase of foreign metaphysics. But though the profounder 
science of an Hegel may not reach the English understanding, 
the spirit and tone of rationalism are making rapid strides. 
Among the writers who are its most striking expounders, is 
Francis Newman ; indeed, there is none fitter to be the apostle 
of modern theism. His philosophy is the reproduction of Ger-. 
man thought, yet without its metaphysical depth ; cast in the 
type of the common-sense Saxon mind. It would be a curious 
psychological study to compare those two brothers, who, out 
of the confusions of the church, have passed, the one into Ro- 
manism the other into unbelief. They present the two ten- 
dencies of the time, seemingly opposite, yet in reality born of 
the same spirit. The one finds rest in Roman infallibility, 
the other in the infallibility of his own consciousness ; yet each 
is the rationalist at heart, who, with an utter scepticism in any 
living Catholic truth, rests at last on his own self-willed idea. 
We may even detect in their style of thought the same intel- 
lectual characteristics. The Romish brother has the more 
subtle strength of the scholastic, the Rationalist more of sen- 
timental vagueness ; but each has the same acuteness in find- 
ing doubts, each the same sophistical power of marshalling his 
weak arguments in hollow square. 

But our business here is with the Theist. Mr Francis New- 
man has borrowed the ideas of his whole system from abroad ; 
yet he is so English in his mind, that he can clothe his @ pri- 
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ort notions of consciousness and the moral intuition in lan- 

_ guage intelligible to a reader of Stewart or Mackintosh. He 
has, too, another quality that stamps his country and gives 
him peculiar power. German unbelief is cold and critical ; it 
speaks to the siccum lumen: or else it is utterly mystical. But 
there is in him a hearty fervour, that gives his error the odour 
of Christianity. We know no book more singular in this re- 
gard than his on “The Soul.” It is a “ Saint’s Rest” in 
deism. It seems the utterance of the deepest convictions of 
sin, the most agonising desire for redemption, the long, sad 
processes of hope and fear; and at last, the repose of one who 
has found perfect peace in the negation of a revelation and a 
Redeemer. 

The result of such an infidelity is at once apparent. W 
cannot conceal the fact that, not only in Germany, but here, it 
is destined to lead many into error, and those not of the elder 
vulgar school, but of refined culture. Few are aware how 
large a proportion of the lettered and half-educated are, in 
our day of doubt, accepting this form of theism. 

But there is yet another reason for its success beyond the 
flattering spirit of its philosophy. It is the shallow view of 
the Christian revelation, so prevalent among those who call 
themselves its defenders, which creates scepticism and drives 
men to any system that wears the face of a spiritual truth. 
There has been, in the nobler ages of the church, a profound 
Christian philosophy which grasped the principles of revela- 
tion. Such was Athanasius, who proclaimed the incarnation 
as the central doctrine of Christianity ; such was Augustine, 
who studied the nature of man and showed the spiritual need 
of a redemption. Such were the deep, large thinkers of Eng- 
land in the seventeenth century, and with them, that kindred 
mind of a later day, Butler, who laid the foundations of re- 
vealed truth which none has undermined. 

But it has been the tendency of the last century, since the 
incoming of that philosophy which Locke naturalised in Eng- 
land, to regard Christianity wholly on the side of its outward 
evidences. Paley is the chief of this tribe. Among them all, 
the Watsons and Lelands, a few like Soame Jenyns took up the 
inward evidences of Christianity ; but his book is a very de- 

.sultory one. Indeed, there is no more notable fact than this, 
that the ages most employed in writing “‘ Evidences of Chris- 
_ tianity” have been those most wanting in spiritual thought and 
life. Great periods of religious doctrine or of piety are not 
those of doubt ; but when the soul is gone the dead body is 
dissected by a thousand anatomists. 

We call fixed attention to this fact, in confirmation of the 
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views we are yet to present. Our divines, since Paley, have 
almost wholly followed in his track, The whole direction of 
philosophic unbelief has changed ; yet our champions go on. 
like the old tacticians in the days of Napoleon, marshalling their 
heavy squadrons in the same order, while the conqueror is 
upon them. It is the only received fashion to repeat the tes- 
timony of the Twelve Men who passed through “labours, 
dangers, and sufferings,"—to heap up volumes on the canon 
and the miracles, and here to end; forgetting the “ spirit 
and truth” of Christianity. We reason of the great verities 
of a divine revelation as we do of a fact in natural history. 
We gather its remains, like the bones of some pletheosaur of 
the geological ages, and set it up in the cabinet as the genuine, 
original body of Christianity. 

Another and a deeper wisdom is needed to meet the unbe- 
lief of this age. We want a Christian philosophy which shall 
be able to grasp both the external evidences and the inward 
principles of revelation, which shall put away none of the ne- 
cessary arguments of miracle and prophecy, but show their 
harmony and inter-dependence with the spiritual laws of Chris- 
tianity. It is, we conceive, one of the greatest, perhaps the 
greatest demand of modern theology. Our design is not, of 
course, in this brief article to attempt such a complete view of 
Christian evidences ; but we have chosen these books of Mr 
Newman that we may point out the leading falsehood of mo- 
dern theism, and the leading truth which should be followed 
by the defenders of a divine religion. 

We do not, therefore, propose a full review of the works be- 
fore us. The “ Phases of Faith,” and “ The Soul,” are the 
chief gifts of Newman to the cause of rationalistic philosophy. 
The former is an autobiography of his change from evangelical 
belief to the denial of a supernatural religion. It is valuable, 
not for its criticisms, often deplorably weak, but to give us an 
insight into the way whereby the shallow systems of the day 
produce a reactionon an acute mind. The latter volume is an 
attempt to rear a natural theology on the basis of the moral 
consciousness, without a special revelation. 

We are not here concerned with the proper philosophical 
speculations of Mr Newman. There are differences of moment 
among these ideal reasoners. One is a pantheist; another, 
like our philosopher, a firm believer in a personal God. The 
distinction on which he insists most emphatically, as separating 
him from the German school, is his assertion of a faculty of 
moral faith above a more intellectual belief. We recognise in 
it no more than Kant’s idea of the practical reason, badly 
stated. Kant does not make the moral faculty a separate 
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power of perception, but a power which affirms our belief in 
the reality of those ideas which the pure reason has already 
grasped. Mr Newman undervalues the pure logical intelli- 
gence, and the result is vagueness of philosophic thought. In- 
deed, he has not the metaphysical genius of his German ori- 
ginals; he is only a bold, strong thinker. But it is as his 
views strike at the root of Christianity, that they will influence 
men, and only in this relation do we examine him. 

The main principle of his system is, that “no higher arbiter 
of truth is accessible to man than the mind of man.” ‘“ The 
soul is to things spiritual, what the conscience is to things 
moral; each is the seat of feeling, and thereby the organ of 
specific information to us respecting its own subject.” This 
principle, therefore, applied to supernatural revelation is the 
denial of all authority. ‘“ Nor can morals be made argumen- 
tatively to depend on facts of remote history, without disown- 
ing the universality of moral obligation.” “It may be true 
that Moses was the meekest of men, but no proposition of 
moral philosophy ought to contain the name of Moses. Its 
propositions are general; those of history are special.” “ For 
the growth of the moral faculties, no one particular society is 
needed nor any particular history.” “ Unless we have inde- 
pendent means of knowing that God knows the truth, and is 
disposed to tell it to us, his Word might as well not have been 
spoken. Withovt this @ priori belief, a book-revelation is a 
useless impertinence; hence no book-revelation can authorita- 
tively dictate laws of human virtue.” ‘ Christianity has thus 
practically confessed, what is theoretically clear, that an autho- 
ritative external revelation of moral, spiritual truth is essen- 
tially impossible to man.” 

In accordance with his idea of such a moral, intuitive faculty, 
he traces the history of religion. It begins with the rude 
feeling of awe, and passes onward to the more intelligent ideas 
of order and design that lead to a knowledge of a personal 
God. At this point, then, arises the sense of sin, and here 
commences the struggle of religion after the relationship of 
man to God as a father. The religion of Christ is the par- 
tial effort of the soul to realise this union through a mediator. 
But the spiritual man at last throws off this low conception; 
he learns his acceptance with God without any other medium 
save his own inward feeling, and rests content with this pure 
_revelation of the divine Spirit and the aspiration after im- 
mortality. 

We have given the resum? of Mr Newman’s system of the- 
ism. It is, in somewhat different form, the system of all ideal 
rationalism. All agree in this, that the reason and conscience 
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of man are capable of all essential knowledge, without the aid. 
of an historical and supernatural revelation. 

To come, then, directly to the issue, we affirm that the pri- 
mal falsehood in this and all theories of ideal unbelief, lies in 
a false view of Christianity. It is assumed that the reVelation. 
of God to man is not, in its essential character, a spiritual 
truth which has a necessary relation to his mind and moral 
nature, but is a system of merely arbitrary dogmas, or a mere 
narrative of preternatural miracles. Hence the reason and 
conscience of man are placed in an isolated position, as wholly 
independent on outward revelation; and the next and neces- 
sary step is to affirm that any supernatural truth is needless. 
With such @ priori conceptions of the character of Christianity, 
the philosopher commences its examination; and. because his 
shallow method finds much contrary to his natural theory, he 
rejects the whole. Its truth is dogma; its miracles are fables. 
Mr Newman has revealed in his own experience the common 
process. His misfortune was to have been educated in that 
school of so-called evangelical doctrine, which is in fact little 
else than a mixture of diluted Calvinism and pietism, without 
any principles either in philosophy or scientific theology. He 
renounced its doctrine, and had only the bare letter remaining. 
He was driven back at last into the theology of his own con- 
sciousness. His philosophy of unbelief was the result of his 
outward view of Christianity. 

Wewish distinctly to lay down this fact as of the last im- 
portance in our argument. We do not oppose modern theism 
because it is a philosophy, but because it is falsely so called; 
because its criticism of Christianity starts from a superficial- 
view. If we study any science, we learn how to solve its phe-: 
nomena by grasping its laws. The vast world of space, with: 
its infinite host of suns, and planets, and satellites, is a chaos, 
until we have learned the principles of attraction; but in the 
light of such laws we read the harmony of all, from the march 
of an earth to the falling of a pebble. A mysterious principle 
of organic life gives unity to the elements of the body, which 
is else but a mass of fragments gathered from nature and soon 
scattered in the grave. And if, then, we study the revelation 
of God, we must grasp its laws. If we begin with its letter,. 
we may not read; if we know its spirit, its words are “spirit 
and life.” Accordingly as we have known or passed by its 
central truths, we shall find a meaning in its whole historic 
body of miracle and prophecy, or make them absurd legend: 
A right view of reason and revelation leads to their harmony.: 
This is the ground of a Christian philosophy. Lactantius has. 
well expressed it, ‘* Ideo falsa religio est, quia non habet sapi- 
entiam; ideo falsa sapientia, quia non habet religionem, _ Ubi: 

H 
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autem utraque conjuncta sunt, ibi esse veritatem necesse est, ut 
si queeratur, ipsa veritas quid sit, recte dici possit aut sapiens 
religio, aut religiosa sapientia.”—(Instit. Epit. ad Pentad. § 41). 

We shall begin this our view of revelation with a statement 
of its pfinciples. What then is Christianity? It is the reve- 
lation of a great supernatural fact,—the redemption of man in 
Jesus Christ. As such a fact; it has on one side an inward 
and spiritual relation to the mind and moral nature of man; 
but on another side, it has its outward, historical form, in 
which it is embodied and developed. It exists in its moral 
and spiritual influences within the hearts of believers. It ex- 
ists, again, in its books of recorded history. It exists in its 
systems of doctrine. It exists in the body of a present, living 
Christendom. As it is thus both soul and body, it must then 
have both its universal and outward testimony. 

Nothing seems to us more one-sided and absurd than the 
conflict which has raged so fiercely between those who main- 
tain the external and the internal evidence of revelation. Each 
errs in substituting the one for the other. The testimony of 
each is valid in its own proper sphere, and both are harmoni- 
ous. ‘“ The evidence of Christianity,” in the words of Butler, 
“is a long series of things, reaching from the beginning of the 
world to the present time, of great variety and compass, tak- 
ing in both the direct and collateral proofs, and making up 
together one argument; the conviction arising from which 
kind of proof may be compared with what they call the effect 
in architecture, or other works of art,—a result from a great 
number of things so and so disposed, and taken into one view.” 
—(Analogy, part ii. chap. 7). Miracle and prophecy had their 
sublime purpose as the supernatural phenomena of a super- 
natural history. There must be also proof of the genuine- 
ness and authenticity of the books that narrate this history, 
and here we have the authoritative testimony of the church. 
But while such outward evidence is of value for the history of 
revelation, it cannot take the place of, or be severed from the 
inward evidence. All the proofs that Jesus Christ wrought 
miracles, while they attest his spiritual being and power, do 
not in the least inform us of the intrinsic meaning of his truths. 
If, then, Christianity be indeed a revelation of redemption, it 
must find in the character of that truth another and a corro- 
borative evidence. 

We can escape this conclusion only in two ways. Either we 
must say that the truths of Christianity are wholly beyond the 
sphere of human thought and feeling,—that reason cannot 
only not understand, but cannot even intelligently receive them. 
In that case it is not a revelation at all. Or we may affirm, 
that its truths are discoverable by reason, yet needed, as Paley 
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says, “this splendid apparatus” of miracle to give them con- 
firmation. In this case we are in the power of the rationalist, 
who very plausibly denies the need of such an outlay of divine 
grandeur for so small a purpose. But if there be a spiritual 
and supernatural truth of revelation, a most important, and, 
to a philosophic mind, its chief evidence lies in the adaptation 
of such truth to our spiritual needs. 

Let none mistake this view. There is often a very errone- 
ous view of the nature of internal evidence. By it is sometimes 
meant the mere individual persuasion of this or that believer; 
or by it, again, is sometimes meant some particular branch of 
such evidence, as, ¢. g., the moral beauty of Christian precepts, 
or the moral power of the religion in the world. We mean by 
it, the supernatural truth of redemption on which its whole sys- 
tem rests. Here is the harmonious view which accepts it as 
at once a spiritual principle for the mind and heart of man, 
and also an outward, supernatural attested fact, in which that 
principle is embodied. 

But when we have thus laid down this first principle, we are 
prepared to meet, face to face, the assumption of modern the- 
ism. Mr Newman affirms that the moral faculty in man is 
the “arbiter of all truth,” and hence that no external revela- 
tion can have any moral authority. But if Christianity be 
essentially a spiritual: revelation, it does address the moral 
nature and its truths are authoritative. We allow that the 
reason and conscience of man are to judge of that revelation, 
so far as its truths come within the domain of conscious know- 
ledge. In saying this, we speak with the utmost distinctness. 
We are not exalting reason above revelation,—we are not 
speaking of a self-sufficient reason, but of a reason joined with 
devout affections and enlightened by the Spirit of truth. It 
is too often the folly of Christian divines, in decrying a false 
reason, to speak disparagingly of all rational power, and thus 
make revelation unreasonable. But it is first of all untrue, 
and cuts away the foundation of Christianity. It puts out the 
eye by which we see the light. If the mind could have no 
idea of God, it could not receive the truth of God in his Son 
Jesus Christ; if the conscience have no perception of moral 
sight, it could not recognise the perfect holiness of our Lord 
or the obligation of duty to him; if the soul have no thought 
or longing after immortality, his resurrection and gift of eternal 
life are robbed of their power. But it is one thing to affirm 
with the philosopher that reason and conscience are, within 
certain limits, arbiters of truth, and quite another thing to say 
that they reveal all truth without a special gift from heaven. — 

This is the fatal fallacy of Mr Newman, that the moral con- 
sciousness, because it is the specific organ of moral truth, con- 
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tains in itself all moral truth. It is the opposite error of the. 
mere dogmatist. It leaves the eye, but puts out the light. If 
we hold, with the idealists of the school of Fichte, that the con- 
sciousness is all, and there is no reality save what it creates, 
we may hold such a principle. But if we believe that there 
are sources of knowledge beyond us, then if revelation supply 
such knowledge it has authority. When, then, we say that 
revelation is authoritative, we mean that it affirms facts that 
are true for every man and have their spiritual meaning for 
every man. When we say that it is infallible truth, we do 
not mean that it is not appreciable by, or is contradictory to 
a right moral consciousness, any more than when we say the 
sun is the source of light, we mean that it is received apart 
from the organ of seeing. 

We arrive here, then, at the great chasm which severs be- 
tween the philosophy of revelation and of unbelief. What is 
that spiritual truth which Christianity reveals? Theism as- 
serts, that all the truths needful for our moral wants are con- 
tained in the sphere of natural knowledge. Christian wisdom 
asserts, that so far from this, reason and conscience themselves 
express a want which they cannot supply, and which cannot 
be supplied now but by a supernatural revelation. We pro- 
pose to examine this ground of unbelief. We allow fully to 
Mr Newman that there are truths within the knowledge of 
consciousness. The only question is as to their limit. It is by 
a right knowledge of what reason gives, that we learn what it 
cannot give. We vanquish the theist with his own weapons, 

What is it we ask, then, which the consciousness of man 
can reach without revelation? It can prove from the ideas of 
the mind, the truth of a Being who is infinite in wisdom, 
power, and goodness,—not only the substance of all pheno- 
mena, but the personal Creator and Life of nature and the 
soul. We stay not here to ask how such a personal Being is 

roved. A pantheistic philosophy denies it, and there are 

hristian thinkers, like Coleridge, who have denied any proof 
of it save in the revelation of the Trinity. We believe that 
the instinct of man, in the acknowledgement of his own per- 
sonality, affirms the personality of a Being beyond himself. . 
But we need not discuss a point immaterial to our argument; 
we grant it to theism. Consciousness, again, can prove the 
nature of the soul, as a rational, moral being, obligated to do 
right and refuse wrong. It can know and bear its own con- 
sclous witness to the condition of man as a sinful being and 
needing redemption. It can know the immortality of the soul, 
and the dependence of its future state on its moral character 
here. If, indeed, it cannot know and witness to these truths, 
what were a revelation, but an arbitrary and unmeaning doc- 
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trine? what but the gift of a knowledge concerning God, and 
the soul, and duty, and destiny, without any bearing upon our 
spiritual want? ‘ Proinde sie statuimus, nihilo minus divina 
preecepta esse ea, que a sensu communi et nature judicio mu- 
tuata docti homines gentiles literis mandarunt, quam jure ex- 
tant in ipsis saxeis Mosis tabulis."—(Melancthon, Op.) 

But further, the history of ancient wisdom and religion 
proves all this. Nothing is gained for revelation by the ab- 
surd denial of it, too common among even Christian scholars; 
nay, it is better for us to acknowledge, with some of the old 
fathers, that the eternal word taught all the truth of ancient 
philosophy. Every one of the principles that we have ad- 
mitted may be found in the volumes of Plato and many other 
sages. We have no right to judge the nobler minds of pagan- 
ism by the errors of an Epicurus, more than to confound the 
Christianity of Leighton with the ethics of Paley. Nay, we 
hesitate not to say, that there is more moral truth in any 
page of Tully’s Offices than in all that vaunted Christian 
treatise; and we hold his morality as far above the modern 
divine as the science of the stars is above that of the gastric 
juices. It is thus far that a Christian philosophy must allow 
the power of human reason. We have no sympathy with 
those who, like Mr Rogers, in assailing Newman’s principle, of 
moral intuition, would deny all unity and certainty in philo- 
sophic truth. It is to fight falsehood with falsehood. All the 
follies and discords of reason do not disprove the existence of 
a rational faculty, and its power to attain a certain degree of 
assured knowledge. 

But when we have reached this limit, we can go no further, 
The reason of man cannot reach beyond these ideas of God, of 
the soul, of sin, of the need of redemption. There yet remains - 
the problem, How can this truth of redemption, and especially, 
how can redemption itself, be attained? What answer can the 
consciousness of man give to this question? It is no trivial 
inquiry,—it is no mere intellectual problem; it is the one pro- 
found spiritual riddle which underlies all the speculations of 
philosophy, all the practical aims of human virtue. But the 
consciousness of man, by its very nature, cannot answer it, 
The knowledge which it has of God, is of a Being who works. 
by fixed, unchanging laws in the world of nature and of spirit.: 
There is no provision for that evil which is a transgression of 
the order of the universe. Nature speaks only of unbroken. 
harmony; the soul of man feels that it is in discord, and can- 
not draw thence any revelations of a divine compassion. The- 
moral being, again, while it recognises a personal God, re- 
cognises one who is: holy; and the more it dwells on its own: 
ideal relationship, the more it feels its distance from it, 
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The result must be always, when the problem is attempted, 
in.one of two directions. On one side, the mind embraces 
some theory by which it gets rid of the moral fact itself. It 
loses itself in the ideas of pantheism, which sees in God only a 
necessary law, in man a passing phenomenon, and in sin a 
crude, imperfect transition to the divine. Such was the philo- 
sophy of India and of Greek stoicism. Again, it supposes an 
original principle of evil in conflict with the good. Such was 
the idea of Manichzism and Gnosticism. But where the moral 
fact in the consciousness is acknowledged, it seeks some way 
of restoration. It endeayours to appease the offended ma- 
jesty of God, whatever may have been the origin of this method, 
by sacrifice or personal suffering. Such was the principle of 
heathen worship and of religious asceticism. Again, it strives 
by moral discipline to purify the soul and make it one with 
God. Such was the best philosophy of Greece. 

These are the necessary directions of natural reason; and 
in this summary is written the whole history of ancient wisdom 
as well as ancient religion. The idea which Mr Newman brings 
forward as the natural prompting of the human heart, that 
of the redeeming love of a Father, has been borrowed from 
revelation. It is in vain that we search through philosophy 
to.find it. And what, then, could the moral consciousness 
effect? Weneed only turn to the volume of the past to learn. 
Philosophy became nothing more than an ideal speculation, 
which mounted in a Plato to grand conceptions of God and 
the spiritual nature, but never touched the depths of the heart; 
or it became a proud, self-complacent morality, which in the 
Stoic froze the natural feeling, or in a Plotinus passed into a 
contemplative asceticism. The very truths which the reason. 
and the conscience grasped without further light were thus 
themselves lost. Ancient religion, again, lapsed into poly- 
theism, which severed into fragments the truth of a personal. 
God. Indeed, we look in vain in the real record of human 
thought in India or Greece for that progressive knowledge 
which Mr Newman has spun out of his own theorising brain. 
The mind of man passed, indeed, from fetishism to the notion of 
a personal God; it grasped the ideas of order, design, intelli- 
gence; it grasped the yet further truth of a divine goodness ; 
it felt the fact of its own moral condition, and the need of re- 
demption. But it could not solve it. At best, we may say, 
and we gladly say, in the fine phrase of one of our deepest 
Christian thinkers, that heathendom was an “ unconscious pro- 
phecy” of Christianity. That picture which the genius of 
Plato has drawn in his “‘ Republic,” of the race imprisoned in 
the cave, chained from childhood, who see only shadows and 
hear echoes from the wall, is the sad utterance of all ancient 
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wisdom. “In the assertion of original sin,” says Coleridge, 
“‘ Greek mythology rose and set.” Itis, indeed, the consolation 
of the Christian philosopher, when he turns from the boast- 
ful unbelief of this day, which flings away revelation and dares 
to place a Plato by the side of the Son of God, to the volumes. 
of their own wisdom, and reads there the humble confession 
of their aspiration after an unknown truth. 

But we cannot linger here. We turn to modern philosophy; 
and whether we read it in its earliest sages, or in the last re- 
sults of Francis Newman, it is the same. We are told that 
Christianity is a needless revelation. And what, then, have 
we in its stead? What is the way in which he has solved the 
problem of redemption! We have the same truth of a God 
in nature and the soul, but no redeeming Father; the same 
moral law, but unattained and unattainable; the same want, 
but no supply, save that of our own consciousness. Nothing 
can be more singularly contrasted than the Christian ideas 
which this perverted mind is perpetually uttering, and the cold 
results at last of his unchristian reflection. A Leighton never 
drew a more lifelike portrait of a heart struggling under the 
sense of sin. “ He faces that bright and pure sun, which seems 
to scorch his eyes, and says,‘‘Slay me, O God, if thou wilt; 
I deserve it; I am miserable; but leave me not sinful thus. 
Put me to shame: I am shameful. I cannot heal myself.” O 
wonderful simplicity of faith! he is faithful and knows it not. 
He has trusted himself to the Judge of all the earth; he has 
abandoned all self-justification; his heart is broken, and is 
ready to welcome mercy undeserved.” Is this the voice of an 
unbeliever in Jesus Christ? It is the remnant of an earlier 
Christian feeling; but in a moment the heart surrenders to his 
theory of error. The same chapter gives us his conclusions in 
regard to sin. “It is of great importance to discover, that 
what is popularly called the ‘total depravity of human na- 
ture, is more correctly the essential, eternal imperfection of 
every created existence.” Sin, then, is not in its essence the 
wilful, moral transgression of man; it is the necessary imper- 
fection of created beings. At once Mr Newman has‘taken the 
position of pantheism. 

From this first step the rest of his philosophic doctrine is 
very easy. If this be sin, then redemption is not needed; for 
no mediator stands between the spirit of man and of his 
Father. “He has believed in God’s good will, and he is 
already in perfect peace.” The idea of a mediator is “the 
struggle between the spiritual and unspiritual elements of 
human nature to retain or evade this close contest of the wor- 
shipper with supreme purity.” In the same chapter is one of 
the most singular admissions: “I believe that the most: liv- 
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ing religion in Christendom has generally been found among 
those who most emphatically deified Christ.” But the reason 
is yet stranger, ‘“‘ Because nothing short of this can neutralise 
the noxious doctrine of mediation, and convert it into a mere 
name!” Such is the comfortable conclusion of our rational- 
ist. The moral convictions of the heart are a mere illusion. 
We need nothing to assure us of our pardon, our moral unity 
with God; we have nothing to do but believe that he is 

ood. . 

But we follow the spiritual man of Mr Newman. Sin is an 
imperfection; redemption is simple moral sympathy with God; 
holiness, therefore, is the simple carrying forth of this spiri- 
tual feeling. ‘“ The recorded life of Jesus is to us, in principle, 
only what the life of Melancthon or Pascal may be.” “ We 
find that his vestments will not fit us,—his shape cannot be 
ours.” “As to the spirit of his conduct, in contrast to the 
letter, no book can tell it to us if our own hearts do not.” As 
the life of Christ is no model, so again the outward relations 
of Christianity have no authoritative meaning. Its sacraments 
and means of grace are all idolatry. “‘ What then is the sum of 
the argument? That our first want is the expansion of indi- 
vidual life. We need’ more of nature in the soul,—a reverting 
to first principles,—a development of primitive instincts.” 
*“ We shall not aim to become little Christs, or little Pauls; 
we shall as freely disclaim it as in literature the becoming 
little Homers. Such imitation does not tend to excellence, 
but to stupidity.” 

But we must sum up these discoveries in theology and 
Christian ethics with the last triumph of philosophy,—the 
hope of the soul concerning future life. What has Mr New- 
man given us as his happy substitute for the Christian doctrine 
of a resurrection? He has examined the problem in his clos- 
ing chapter, and this is his result. ‘“ No @ priori disproof is 
felt from the arguments of physiology; it remains a thing not 
manifestly refused by God. Still, unless some clear conviec- 
tion is gained, the soul cannot have confidence; and while the 
intellect hesitates, the soul dares not to dogmatise. Confi- 
dence thus there is none, and hopeful aspiration is her highest 
state. 

We close here the volume. We have not space for longer 
citations, but have only followed out the line of the argument. 
We sum up the result of modern theism:—A truth known 
only in the moral consciousness,—a belief in sin as an essen- 
tial imperfection of nature,—a belief in God without any 
assurance of his redemption beyond the promptings of natural 
feeling,—a contempt of all outward aids to holiness, and an 
exaltation of self alone,—an utter doubt in regard to any 
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assured immortality. This is the triumph of the highest and 
latest wisdom,—this is the theology of the moral nature for 
which we are called to renounce the truth of a_supernatural 
Christianity. It needs no further answer than we have given 
it. It is no more than the position of the philosopher in the 
day of Porphyry and Celsus. Mr Newman has advanced not 
a single new argument, not a single fresh discovery, in regard 
to the problem of revelation. It is, indeed, a retrograde from 
the wisdom of the best heathen minds in regard to the truth 
of immortality. He has simply repeated the old pagan doc- 
trine, and given it the name of Christian theism. He has 
stolen the torch from the temple of God, and set it on the 
altar of unbelief. 

It is thus at last, by the investigation of the reason and 
conscience of man, that we find, within certain defined limits, 
the spiritual basis of revelation. Theism is its own best refu- 
tation. St Paul spake the principle of the Christian truth 
when he said to the Athenians, “ Whom, therefore, ye igno- 
rantly worship, him declare I unto you.” The moral con- 
sciousness of man worships “an unknown God ;” it demands 
a revelation beyond itself which shall answer its need,—which 
shall assure our restoration to the perfect state of a being 
made in the divine image. Jesus Christ declares this truth. 
* In this darkness or light of nature, call it which you please,” 
revelation affirms that God hath sent his only begotten Son 
to take upon him our nature,—by his union with us to give 
us the assurance of pardon, of grace, and life eternal, and to 
implant in us that holiness which makes us one with God. 
Christianity is thus the only religion, the only philosophy, which 
can satisfy the soul. As such a truth, it speaks to the univer- 
sal consciousness, and must remain the same yesterday, to-day, 
and for ever. 

In such a view, when we have grasped the central meaning 
of revelation, we may, as from a broad table-land, survey the 
whole bearing of our subject. This inward spiritual evidence, 
as we have clearly stated at the outset, by no means shuts out 
the other arguments of revelation, but on the contrary gives 
them their place and harmony; but this, in philosophical 
inquiry, is the centre. If without such a principle we ap- 
proach it, we have lost its fundamental law. But now, to 
carry out yet more nobly the figure of Butler, we may stand. 
in the very interior of the temple and see at one view the pro- 
portions of the vast pile, from the roof and stately pillars to 
the towers and massive buttresses that strengthen it. It is a 
religion given for the redemption of a world; its structure is 
designed to embody and perpetuate it. Everything in its out- 
ward form has its due fitness. 
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It is an historic revelation, nor can it be otherwise. The 
' religion of God is not an idea of philosophy, the possession of 
the individual consciousness ; it is a living fact, and in the 
grand procession of ages it was designed to march onward, to 
have its early periods, its ehildlike Judaism, its full-grown 
Christianity, its visible church, its faith and order for the race. 
But that historic revelation has authority also, because the 
spiritual truth of redemption speaks in it and by it to our own 
inward consciousness. ‘“ The church is the pillar and ground 
of the truth,” not merely because it was to be or claims to be 
such an authoritative witness in all ages, but also beeause it 
rest on and holds fast the eatholic truth, which the universal 
mind,and heart believes and obeys. History is the noblest 
and the only form such truth could take. Nor, again, is the 
supernatural and miraculous character of revelation,-in such a 
view, contrary to reason, but harmonious with it. Its miracles 
were the fitting accompaniments of its truth. The character 
of Jesus Christ is a greater miracle than all that attended his 
life,—a miracle that gives meaning to all the rest, as a sun bears 
in his train his retinue of planets and satellites. If, indeed, 
our philosophy start with the impossibility of a miracle, any 
argument is futile here. But any reasoning which admits a 
personal God, must admit the possibility and probability of 
such special events, if there be a special cause. Christianity 
is that cause. If we reason from the grandeur of its truth to 
the miracles of its history, we find indeed a meaning. We do 
not here take up this or that particular; it is enough to know 
their law; and to him who has so read revelation, its super- 
natural marvels are no stumbling-block. Our wonder should 
lie in the other direction if we found them not. 

We may thus see the folly of a common objection, re-affirmed 
by Newman. He tell us that to reason from the inward truth of 
Christianity to its external historic facts is fallacious. ‘ Sup- 
pose a biographer of Newton, after narrating his sublime dis- 
coveries, to add, that Sir Isaac was a great magician, and had 
been used to raise spirits by his arts, and finally was carried 
to heaven one night while gazing at the moon; and that this 
had been foretold by Merlin; it would be the height of absur- 
dity to dilate on the truth of the Newtonian theory as the 
moral evidence of the miracles of prophecy.” The answer is 
plain. It is not the mere moral truth that gives witness to 
the miracles and prophecies of revelation, but its supernatural 
character. The theory of Newton was of pure mathematics, 
and had nothing to do with his life. The truth of Christianity 
is supernatural, and has therefore an identity with the super- 
natural life of the Master and his religion. 

Unbelief may laugh at a book-revelation, and deny the 
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authority of such a record upon the consciousness. We do 
not choose, with Mr Rogers, to,allow that it is a mere book- 
revelation and fight for itas such. It is a revelation recorded 
in a book, and that book the Bible of divine wisdom and human 
faith. It was fitting that such a truth should so be written, 
and given as an heritage for all ages, since the book of natural 
reason could not supply it, and it was not to be left to vague 
tradition and destroying error. But it is not a mere outward 
letter, nor is a Christian faith bibliolatry. That book con- 
tains truth, and that truth speaks to the soul, “There is a 
caro and a spiritus, a body and soul, in all the writings of the 
Scriptures. It is but the flesh and body of divine truths that 
is printed upon paper ; but there is a spirit which passeth from 
our soul into another, being able to dwell or lodge nowhere 
but in a spiritual being.”—(Cudworth, Sermon.) 

We thus confront the rationalistic view of inspiration with 
the Christian one. A divine philosophy teaches that there is 
an inward illumining of the mind by the Spirit of truth. But 
that inspiration does not conflict with the special gift of wis- 
dom which, for the purpose of his special revelation, God gave 
to an Isaiah, a David, and a Paul. If the Scriptures be a re- 
cord of such a supernatural . reality, it is but a necessary con- 
sequence that they who wrote should have been led by a mind 
above their own. The same spirit guided the pen who filled 
the heart of St John. In such a view, the sentimental talk of 
modern theists is very puerile. The poet, on the principles of 
art, may compare Pindar and David, Aschylus and Isaiah; 
the Christian may recognise the soul of devotion in the writers 
of every age who have drunk of the living fountains of piety ; 
but when we read of “ that succession of kindling souls, among 
whom may be named with special honour, David and Isaiah, 
Jesus and Paul, Augustine, A Kempis, Fenelon, Leighton, 
Baxter, Doddridge, Watts, the two Wesleys, and Channing,” 
we can only be amazed at the consummate folly which can 
think it an argument against inspiration. 

It were easy thus to examine all the points of the Christian 
system, and show everywhere the true law of criticism. But 
it is enough. If we have established the great laws of evidence 
we have little fear of the attacks of neology. We do not be- 
lieve that he who has so learned his religion will be disturbed by 
the apparent difficulties of modern science. If, like the pseudo- 
Baconian who talks of inductive philosophy, and means only 
empiricism, we take up here and there a miracle or question 
of the canon; if we see no harmony between Moses and Mr 
Gliddon; if we strive to explain demoniacal possession and 
gifts of healing by mesmerism ; if we test the Scriptures only 
by the genealogies of Matthew and Luke, we shall end by 
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giving up all revelation, and concocting a theology of mere 
consciousness. Such is modern theism. But if we have 
learned this truth indeed of the living and catholic revelation, 
“Gop IN CHRIST, RECONCILING THE WORLD,” we may not fear, 
though the frail and weak defences of men are swept away, 
since it leaves the central foundation more visible. 

Let us press these thoughts, in conclusion, on the Christian 
mind of this age. We have shown the error of theism, in its 
want of a spiritual insight into Christianity. But we should 
ill do our duty if we dismissed the subject without warning the 
defenders of the faith, that it must be met with a profounder 
wisdom and a more loving heart. Let us have our labourers 
in the field of exegetical study and in every branch of exter- 
nal evidence. But let us have also a true Christian philosophy. 
It is vain for us to imagine that the rationalism of this day is 
a trivial or contemptible enemy. We may rest content with 
our weak, because merely traditional theories of revelation,— 
with our merely objective system of church authority,—but 
meantime a false spiritualism is gaining ground most rapidly. 
In another generation the great battle is to be fought no 
longer about the particular issues of this or that theology, but 
for the very principle of a supernatural revelation. But let this 
unbelief be answered by a religion which shall awaken the 
heart of the age, and give it for speculative fancies the truth 
and life that it needs; let the church be indeed, as Chrysos- 
tom affirmed it, this personal, living body of evidence, this pre- 
sent and perpetual witness of a present CHRIST, and our fore- 
boding will be only the prophecy of a nobler triumph. 





Art. V.—IJnstitutes of Metaphysic: The Theory of Knowing and 
Being. By James F. Ferrier, A.B. Oxon., &c. Lon- 
don and Edinburgh: W. Blackwood & Sons. 1854. 


Tuis work is without a parallel in modern speculation. Ob- 
ject and execution alike are original and unprecedented. Its 
author stands aloof from every school of philosophy,—from 
that of his own country most of all. The psychology of Scot- 
land, as inaugurated by Reid and systematised by Hamilton, 
he ranks with the crudities of vulgar opinion,—more danger- 
ous than these, because more scientific,—more contemptible, 
because assuming under false pretences the critical functions 
of philosophy, and seeking to rectify error by systematising it. 

We admire Professor Ferrier’s great and varied powers, 
as exhibited in the work before us: his marvellously subtle 
logic,—his unrivalled command of language,—his fine imagina+ 
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tion, that invests with the glowing hues of poetry the dreariest 
wastes of a barren dialectic; but we cannot suffer our admira- 
tion to blind us to the fact, that such a position as he has 
taken up is utterly untenable, even by an intellectual giant. 
It is the position of an Ishmael in philosophy. His hand is 
against every man; and he strikes out on all sides, strongly 
and skilfully we allow, but with almost indiscriminate severity. 
Plato and Berkeley are the only men of mark for whom he 
shows favour, and not even they escape seathless. The for- 
mer he conceives to have been “ confused and unsystematic 


in execution,” but “large in design and magnificent in sur- 
° ”» 
mises. 


“His pliant genius sits close to universal reality, like the sea, which 
fits in to all the sinuosities of the land. Nota shore of thought was 
left untouched by his’ murmuring lip. Over deep and over shallow 
he rolls on, broad, urbane, and unconcerned. To this day, all philo- 


sophie truth is Plato rightly divined; all philosophic error is Plato 
misunderstood.” 


The eulogium on Berkeley, if less beautiful, is perhaps even 
more decided. The weak points in his system are first given, 
and then it is added,—* In other respects, and viewed as ap- 
proximations to the truth, the speculations of this philosopher, 
whether we consider the beauty and clearness of his style, or 
the depth of his insight, have done better service to the cause 
of metaphysical science than the lucubrations of all other 
modern thinkers put together.” 

These said lucubrations, at the same time, receive no quar- 
ter. They are, one and all, laid on the Procrustes bed of the 
*“ Institutes,” and stretched or reduced to its uniform standard 
of measurement by the iron force of a relentless logic. 

But while thus universally belligerent and mercilessly criti- 
cal, the professor reserves the full weight of his condemnation, 
and, we must add, of his contempt, for the hapless psychology 
of his native land. It is in his eyes a false and pretended 
science, that consecrates and confirms vulgar errors,—a down- 
right imposture, vending “quack medicaments” instead of 
wholesome drugs for the diseased reason of man,—a premedi- 
tated forgery, by which ordinary opinion passes current under 
the impress of genuine truth. He takes the earliest oppor- 
tunity of “clearing people’s heads of the confusing notion that 
metaphysic is, in some way or other, vaguely convertible with 
what is called ‘the science of the human mind, and has got 
for its object nobody knows what,—some hopeless inquiry 
about ‘faculties’ and all that sort of rubbish.” The proce- 
dure of psychology he declares to be either entirely erroneous 
or weakly vacillating; so incurably bad is the method she 
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pursues, that when she does not adopt the popular error, she 
invents a worse. 

We regret that the author should have thought it necessary 
to speak thus of the philosophy in which his intellect was 
cradled. We regret it the more, as we are prepared to prove 
that the very cardinal principle of his own system has been 


taken from psychology, and been mutilated, moreover, in the . 


taking. Had it been preserved entire, the system would have 
been impossible. But of this anon. Onur business at present 
is with the author’s conception of philosophy. -We shall after- 
wards endeavour to appreciate the merits of the system to 
which that conception has given rise. 

“‘ Metaphysic,” says Mr Ferrier, “ is the substitution of true 
ideas—that is, of necessary truths of reason—in the place of 


the oversights of popular opinion, and the errors of psycho-- 


logical science.” 

But what, first of all, isa necessary truth? “ It is a truth,” 
we are informed, “ the opposite of which is inconceivable, con- 
tradictory, nonsensical, impossible.” Further, the general 
criterion and expression of necessary truth is given. It is, 
that A is A,—the logical law of identity or contradiction. 
We very much question whether this be the universal crite- 
rion of necessary truth. We do not see how the necessary 
truth of the existence of space, for instance, can be brought 
under the vinculum of such alaw. We rather take it, that the 
only propositions which it verifies, are those characterised 
by practical-minded old Archbishop Tillotson as already 
“surfeited of too much truth, and ready to burst with self- 
evidence; ”—identical propositions, to wit, such as,—* matter 
is matter,” &c. 

But the law of identity, whether universal or not, Mr Fer- 
rier is at pains to demonstrate; and, as it humbly appears to 
us, at somewhat superfluous length. A is A. One would 
hardly think that needed to be proved. He however sup- 
poses an objector hardy enough to assert,—“ No; A need not 
be A,—a thing need not be what it is.” And then he triumph- 
antly convicts the man of self-contradiction as follows: — 

«¢Then your proposition, that a thing need not be what it is, need 
not be what itis. It may be astatement to directly the opposite effect. 
Which of the statements, then, is it? Is it a proposition which affirms 
that a thing need not be what it is, or a proposition declaratory of the 
very contrary?’ ‘It is a proposition to the former effect,’ says he. 
‘ But how can I know that? Ifa thing need not be what it is, why 
need your proposition (which, of course, is something) be what it is? 
Why may it not be a declaration that a thing is and must be what it 
is? Give me some guarantee that it is not the latter proposition, or I 
cannot possibly take it up. I cannot know what it means, for it may 
have two meanings.’ The man is speechless. He cannot give me any 
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guarantee. He must take for granted that his proposition, when he 
proposes it, is and must be what étis. This is all we want. The law 
of contradiction thus vindicates itself.” 

We have given the above as a specimen of the subtle logic 
in which the work abounds. And very subtle it is; but we 
venture to think it might have been spared. The proposition, 
A is not A,—athing is not what it is, or need not be what it is,— 
presents a contradiction ratione forme, and not simply vi ma- 
teriw. It is not intelligible. The predicate affirms what the 
proposition denies. If, then, the proposition be true, the pre- 
dicate is absurd, and nothing is denied. In other words, it 
presents a contradiction in terms,—is ipso facto self-refutative 
and suicidal,—and nothing more need be said. 

Leaving the criterion of necessary truth, we come to the 
canon of all philosophy, founded thereon,—“ A firm nothing ex- 
cept what is enforced by reason as a necessary truth; and 
deny nothing, unless its affirmation involves a contradiction.” 
Thus, philosophy is restricted to the consideration of necessary 
truth; and the author’s system professes to be constructed in 
strict conformity with the canon stated. 

The system is advanced to remedy the present anarchical 
state of speculation. According to Professor Ferrier, chaos 
and confusion are supreme in the philosophical world; and 
order can be restored only by bringing the primzeval elements 
of thought to the surface. ‘The combatants in the arena of 
metaphysical strife have been throwing dust in each other’s 
eyes for so long, that friend is mistaken for foe and defence 
for attack. ‘ Every doctrine which is either embraced or re-° 
jected, is embraced or rejected blindly, and without any in- 
sight into its merits; and every blow which is struck, whether 
for truth or error, is struck ignorantly, and at hap-hazard.” 
In all cases, the real original question of controversy has been 
lost sight of,—overlaid by the masks which both parties have 
unceasingly piled upon it. 

This state of dreary confusion is traced principally to one 
cause, —the neglect properly to excavate first principles. 
These are the roots of every question and the essential pre- 
requisites of eyery speculation. But though first in time, they 
. are last in knowledge; though all-producing, their influence is 
_ unknown till production has ceased. The starting-point of 

all thinking, we leave them further and further behind us in 
our march over the sphere of thought, “like decaying camp- 
fires, like deserted household gods.” But “ the intellectual, 
like the physical world, is @ round; and at the moment when 
the wanderer imagines himself farthest from the house of 
Humanity, he will find himself at home. He has revolved to 
the spot of his nativity. He is again surrounded by the old 
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familiar things. But familiarity has been converted into in- 
sight; the toils of speculation have made him strong; and 
the results of speculation have made him wise. He is now 
privileged to dig up the keys of truth, and to see, and to show 
to others, the very seeds of reason. He now beholds the great 
universe of God in the light of a second illumination, which is 
far purer and far less troubled than the first. Philosophy and 
common sense are reconciled.” : 

We wish we could find room for another exquisitely-chisel- 
led passage, illustrating the same secret operation of first prin- 
ciples,—the same departure and return, in reference to lan- 
guage. But those who would enjoy the masculine eloquence 
which a mind at once highly poetic and profoundly logical can 
throw around the driest forms and most tasteless husks of 
metaphysical inquiry, we must refer to the book itself. Their 
taste will be amply gratified by its perusal. For ourselves, 
we have to do with its main subject as a philosophical treatise, 
and not with its abounding literary beauties. 

Philosophy and common sense, then, can be reconciled; and 
that most desirable consummation is to be brought about by 
the thorough eduction and systematic statement of the long- 
neglected first principles. A body of metaphysical institutes, 
reasoned out from the very beginning, and evolving by strict 
logical sequence the whole series of necessary truths from one 
great mother axiom, is the grand desideratum. Such a work, 
in its ideal perfection, would be the ultimate judge of contro- 
versy and the infallible criterion of truth. But is such a 
work possible for man? Can first principles be thus evolved? 
To us they appear to form, not a chain, but a cluster. They 
co-exist in consciousness, but their inter-dependency is unre- 
vealed. It is a first and necessary truth that space exists. 
It is a first and necessary truth that time exists. How can 
these be resolved into each other or into a higher? One or 
other, or both, would not be first in that case. In fact, we 
know no class of rudimentary principles thus inter-dependent, 
except it be the class of identical propositions that issue from 
the fruitful womb of “ A is A.” Deny one of these, and you 
deny all. But then, one would think, they hardly stand in 
need of demonstration. They are each in a very good posi-~ 
tion to shift for themselves. ‘Their simple statement compels 
assent. 

We must not, however, prejudge Professor Ferrier’s method, 
especially as we are not sure if we clearly understand it. 
There is a mistiness about the word “ Institutes” that troubles 
us sorely. We feel quite certain, however, as to two points: 
First, These “ Institutes,” to fulfil their end, must traverse the 
whole round of first principles. None must be left unexca- 
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vated. If any be so, the confusion that has gathered round 
them will be left undispelled. Secondly, Principles that are 
first, while subject to certain criteria which legitimate our 
acceptance of them as first, cannot be deduced the one from 
the other, in virtue of that very primitiveness of character. 
Consequently, if the method pursued in the “ Institutes” be to 
deduce from one grand first principle, reigning supreme over 
speculation, all the other first principles that exercise authority 
over the several departments of speculation, such a method 
must fail, because, for the reason just stated, it is impossible. 
If, again, the method undertakes only to reason out the deriva- 
tive necessary truths that depend from one pene stem, 
then it is equally a failure, because it is partial, and therefore 
not Institutional. These conclusions appear to us irresistible. 
However, we shall leave the method to be tested by its results, 
especially as that is the arbitrament to which the author has 
himself appealed. 

As regards the details of the method, we find that the work 
consists of a series of propositions, each expressing some ne- 
cessary truth, and, all but one, separately demonstrated from 
those preceding, that one itself being first and indemonstrable, 
except as a case of the universal “ Ais A.” Affixed to every 
proposition we have its counter-proposition, expressive of the 
deliverance of ordinary unphilosophical thinking on the same 
subject ;—every such deliverance, in the view of Professor Fer- 
rier, being a direct contradiction of the necessary truth con- 
tained in the proposition, so that where the one affirms, the other 
denies: and this antagonism of proposition and eounter-pro- 
position—philosophy and common opinion—is, as far as prac- 
ticable, kept up throughout. It is somewhat scurvy treatment 
of ordinary thinking, surely, for speculation thus to take from 
it without acknowledgment all that is valuable in the shape of 
necessary truth, and load it with a mass of absurd contradic- 
tions instead. It is adding insult to injury, we say. Philosophy, 
as here depicted, is a highwayman, who first robs Common 
Sense of her jewels, and then forces her to appear in rags, 
as a set-off, forsooth, to himself, when decked in her spoils. 
But Psychology fares even worse. ‘She never appears but to 
be knocked on the head; and is held either to justify the con- 
tradiction of the other, or to exaggerate it. 

At the same time, the plan of thus contrasting truth and 
error, so as to make the practical oversight illustrate its specu- 
lative correetion by the antithesis, is of itself eminently eondu- 
cive, as well to logical precision, as to clearness of statement ; 
and Mr Ferrier’s remarks in its explication merit the atten- 
tion of all who wish to write metaphysics intelligibly. His 
book, indeed, except in one or two cases (which, however, are 

I 
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most important), is a model of perspicuous expression. It is 
perspicuous toa fault. We labour sometimes under an excess 
of light; clearness merges into redundancy; and iteration 
dazzles, while it fatigues. 

The method of the work once stated, as consisting of the 
demonstrated evolution of a series of propositions from one 
primary axiom, our attention is next turned to the sections 
under which the propositions are ranged. These are not arbi- 
trarily chosen; but, like the propositions they contain, are 
said to be determined in number and order by a necessary 
law of thought. Philosophy asks the question, What is truth ? 
and receives for answer, Truth is,—zw/at is. Philosophy, there- 
fore, to reach the truth, must take cognisance of being; it 
must discriminate that which is, apparently, from that which is, 
really ; and this consideration determines one section,—namely, 
the OnToLoGY, the theory of being. 

One question leads to another, till the true starting-point is 
gained. Philosophy next asks, What is? and the answer is 
ready. What is, is what is known. Knowledge reveals exist- 
ence. Therefore, there must be a theory of knowing and the 
known,—to wit, EPISTEMOLOGY. 

At the same time, though real existence—that which ts—is 
what is known, it may not be known by us; it may be one of 
the many things of which we are ignorant, Hence the range 
of our ignorance must be strictly defined; which conclusion 
necessitates AGNOIOLOGY, the theory of ignorance. 

The order of these sections is held to be equally definite 
with their number. First, Epistemology, which tells us what 
we can know, by expounding knowledge and the known; se- 
condly, Agnoiology, which fixes what we can be ignorant of, 
by expiscating ignorance and its range ; and thirdly, Ontology, 
which is possible or not, according as its subject-matter is or 
is not included within the sphere of the Epistemology. 

In the sequel, however, it is made to appear, that the re- 
sults of the theory of knowing and the theory of ignorance are 
coincident. What we can know is precisely what we can be 
ignorant of. Now, Absolute Being is either that which we 
can know, or that of which we can be ignorant, or that which 
we can neither know nor be ignorant of; for these compre- 
hend all possibilities. The two first suppositions are identical ; 
the last is absurd. Therefore, Absolute Being is what we can 
know; and if that is defined by the Epistemology, then Abso- 
lute* Being is defined likewise,—truth is at length reached, 
and the mission of philosophy is fulfilled. 

We have thus expounded, to the best of our ability, the 


* It will be perceived that Absolute is here used by Mr Ferrier as convertible with 
Real, not with Unconditioned, its customary equivalent. 
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method of Professor Ferrier’s metaphysic, its sectional divi- 
sions, its process, and its result. We venture now to make a 
few remarks on the centre proposition, around which the sys- 
tem is made to turn. 

“ What is, is what is known.” We understand the proposi- 
tion better in this form :—‘ True Being is that which is 
known.” Now, this must either mean,— 

I. “ True Being is all that is known,” (predicate and sub- 
ject co-extensive,—proposition a definition of True Being) ; 
or else, 

II. “ True Being is something that is known,” (predicate 
wider than subject, and containing it.) 

Take the first supposition. True Being is the known, the ob- 
ject of all knowledge,—of our knowledge, therefore, among the 
rest. When, then, we have discovered what we do know, we 
have discovered True Being. The Epistemology alone is neces- 
sary. Knowledge and Existence equate. But the professor 
will not allow us to assume their equation. ‘“ Its exhibition,” 
he afterwards says (p. 163), “must be reasoned, and this 
reasoning is the most delicate, as well as the most extensive 
operation in metaphysics. It is, indeed, nothing less than 
the whole length of that dialectical chain, the laying out of 
whose separate links, in an unbroken sequence of demon- 
strated propositions, is the end which these Institutes have in 
view.” 

Evidently, therefore, the first sense assigned to the proposi- 
tion, is not the one intended. Subject and predicate are not 
co-extensive. It is no definition. We are shut up, accord- 
ingly, to the second formula. 

II. “True Being is something that is known ;” or, simplifying 
the expression, “True Being is known.” Known by whom? 
Not by us. That must be proved, not assumed. Its proof 
is the aim of the Institutes, and if it be taken for granted at 
the beginning, the whole chain of their reasoning forms one 
immense “vicious circle,” “the first of whose links depends 
upon the last,” and all upon nothing. 

It appears, therefore, that while we are not allowed to pos- 
tulate our own knowledge of True Being, we are nevertheless 
allowed to postulate our knowledge, that it is known. We 
dare not say that it is known by ourselves; but we have full 
liberty to affirm that it is known by some other mind, if there 
be any other mind to know it! The proposition thus resolves 
itself into “ True Being is known, if it is known,” and is valid 
only on the hypothesis of its own map, 

But there is yet a third alternative. e may alter the ori- 
ginal proposition. We may make it,—“True Being is something 
which can be known.” Is this its meaning? Then, True Being 
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comes directly within the scope of the Epistemology. For that, 
as we learn in p. 48, “fixes what alone any intelligence can 
know.” We have thus the following syllogism :— 

All the things which can be known are fixed by the Episte- 
mology. 

True Being is a thing which can be known. 

Therefore, True Being is fixed by the Epistemology. And 
the remaining sections are superfluous. 

The truth is, that we must assume the equation of knowing 
and being. What we know to be, is. This is the ultimate 
certainty, upon which all demonstration leans ; for all demon- 
stration begins, proceeds, and ends with propositions, each of 
which embodies a fact of knowledge. In all demonstfation, 
therefore, knowledge is presupposed; and the validity of all 
demonstration depends upon the validity of knowledge. The 
equation of knowing and being, then, can never be proved. 
Logic is wasted upon it; for logic is valid only because the 
equation is assumed.* 

We see no way of escaping this conclusion, fatal though it 
be to the system of the Institutes. We are unwilling, how- 
ever, to prejudge the system any more than its method of in- 
vestigation. Let both stand or fall by their results. If the 
system does demonstrate the equation of knowing and being, 
then our mouth is shut ; we get a practical answer to our ob- 
jection,—the most effectual of all. Soloitwr ambulando. The 
thing is possible; for it has been done. We are content to 
abide the issue notwithstanding. 

The first section of the work—the Epistemology—is by much 
the longest as well as the most important. “This division,” 
in the words of the author, “explores and explains the laws 
both of knowing and of the known—in other words, the con- 
ditions of the conceivable; laying out the necessary laws as 
the laws of a// knowing and al/ thinking, and the contingent 
laws as the laws of our knowing and ‘of our thinking.” We 
shall endeavour to place its method, process of demonstration, 
and results, before the reader, with as much brevity as is com- 
patible with clearness, reserving to ourselves the right of criti- 
cising each of these particulars after they have once been 
fairly stated. 

The principal question which the Epistemology undertakes 
to answer is, “ What is knowledge?” But the question in that 
. form is ambiguous. It may mean either “ What is knowledge 


* Real, not formal validity is here meant, Logic would still be formally valid, even 
though the equation were denied,—that is to say, its conclusions would still follow 
legitimately from its premises, But it would be a logic of mere symbol, and to em- 
ploy such a logic to demonstrate that what we know really is, would be as absurd as 
if we tried to prove by the processes of algebra the axiom,—* Things equal to the same 
thing are equal to one another.” 
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in so far as its kinds differ?” ‘“ What different kinds of know- 
ledge are there?” or again, it may mean, “ What is knowledge 
in so far as its kinds agree?” ‘ What is the ens unum in om- 
nibus notitiis?” Now, the first of these questions is unphiloso- 
phical, and therefore ought to be discarded. The second, on 
the other hand, carries us to the very starting-point of philo- 
sophy, and is answered by 


Proposition I. 
“ Along with whatever any intelligence knows, it must, as 


the ground or condition of its knowledge, have some cognis- 
ance of itself.” 


“Can J know without knowing that it is J who know? 
No, truly.” Hence self is the ens unum sought,—the one 
thing known in all known. It is present, and must be pre- 
sent, in every cognition; and the total object of knowledge is 
always therefore self + not-self—(Prop. II.) Hence, not-self 
cannot be separated, though it may be distinguished in cogni- 
tion from self. Neither is knowable without the other; and 
both together, therefore, form the lowest possible guantum, the. 
unit or minimum of knowledge.—(Prop. III.) And thus mat- 
ter per se, the whole material universe by itself, as being less 
than this unit, is absolutely unknowable.—(Prop. IV.) (We 
should prefer saying, that matter was absolutely unknowable 
by itself; but this is by the way, at present.) The same 
thing holds of the qualities of matter by themselves, which are 
in like manner less than the knowable unit.—(Prop. V.) 

Prop. VI. states and proves that every cognition must con- 
tain a universal, unchangeable element common to all cogni- 
tion, and a particular changeable element peculiar to itself; 
and that neither of these elements can form a cognition to the 
exclusion of the other, by the very fact that it is an element, 
a part, and not the whole of a cognition. 

Prop. VII. states what the universal and particular in eogni- 
tion are. The former is the ego or self, the latter the non-ego 
or not-self (by Prop. I.) Hence the ego cannot be known 
to be material (Prop. VIII.); for matter is the non-ego,—the 
particular element in cognition, while the ego is and never can 
be any thing else than the universal. 

Prop. [X. asserts of mind, ego, self, what Prop.I'V. asserts of 
matter, non-ego, not-self,—namely, that it is, per se, absolutely 
unknowable. The reasoning in both cases is identical, or al- 
most so. 

Matter per se is apprehended by the senses, but matter 
per se is unknowable; hence mere objects of sense can never 
become objects of cognition.—(Prop. X.) 

“ Representation is the iteration in thought of what was 
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_ formerly presented in knowledge;” consequently, “ that alone 
can be represented in thought which can be presented in know- 
ledge.”—(Prop. XI.) From this proposition, along with Props. 
IV., V., it readily follows that matter per se, and all its qualities 
per se, cannot be represented or thought of; “they are, of 
necessity, absolutely unthinkable.”—(Prop. XII.) 

The next deduction is not so evident. It is, that “the only 
independent universe which any mind or ego can think of, is 
the universe in synthesis with some other mind or ego.” —(Prop. 
XIII.) We give the demonstration in full, deferring all com- 
ment till afterwards :— 


Objects plus a subject, or self, is the only universe which can be 
known (by Props. I. and II.). The only universe which can be 
thought of, is the universe which can be known (by Prop. XI.). © 
Therefore, objects plus a subject, or self, is the only universe which 
can be thought of. Consequently, whenever any mind or ego thinks of 
the universe as independent of itself, it must still think of it as made 
up of objects plus a subject. Therefore, the only independent universe 
which any mind or ego can think of, is the universe in synthesis with 
some other mind or ego.” * 


Prop. XIV. denies that there is anything merely phenomenal 
in cognition—in other words, that the phenomenal by itself 
can be known or conceived. Its truth is apparent from the 
appended definition of phenomenal,—* Whatever can be known 
or conceived only when something else is known or conceived 
along with it, is a phenomenon, or the phenomenal.” 

Prop. XV. states what the phenomenal in cognition is. It 
comprises objects, matter, thoughts, the universal, the parti- 
cular, the ego. : 

Prop. XVI. asserts that “ there is a substantial in cognition; 
in other words, substance, or the substantial, is knowable and 
is known by us.” Its truth, similarly to that of Prop. xiv., 
follows from the definition of known substance,—“ Whatever 
can be known without anything else being of necessity known 
along with it, is a known substance.” 

Prop. XVII. is the correlative of Prop. XV., and declares 
the substantial incognition to be objects + subject, matter 
mecum, &c. 

Props. XVIII. and XIX. are Props. XIV. and XV., with 
the word relative inserted for the word phenomenal; and are 

proved in the same way, in virtue of the definition of relative, 
’ as that which cannot be known without a correlative. 

Props. XX. and XXI. are Props. XVI. and X VII., substi- 
tuting absolute for substance. The definition of the word absolute, 
as that which can be known without a correlative, necessitates 


* From this, combined with Prop. IV., is derived an a priori argument for the ex- 
istence of the Deity. 
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the truth of both propositions; from the first of which we 
learn “that something absolute is knowable, and is known by 
us;” and from the second, that this something absolute is 
object + subject, &c. 

Prop. X XII. and last, affirms the senses to be the contingent 
conditions of knowledge. Intelligences different from ours 
may apprehend things otherwise than by hearing, smelling, 


&ec. Our senses do not determine theirs, either in number or 
nature. 


The foregoing summary may not preserve the chain of de- 
monstration laid out in the Epistemology entirely unbroken; 
but it will at least suffice to bring clearly before us its original 
support and its principal deductions. The whole depends, 
then, upon Props. I.and II. (We do not say, with the author, 
upon Prop. I. alone, for reasons which will appear in the 
sequel.) These state, at once what can be known,—namely, self 
+not-self; and what is the universal element of cognition,— 
namely, self. They therefore exhaust the Epistemology; the 
others are merely their expansion and application to parti- 
cular controversies. Thus, Prop. IV., on the strength of their 
being true, refutes Natural Realism, which declares for the 
known existence of matter per se; Prop. V. disposes in the 
same way of the distinction between the primary and secondary 
qualities of matter; Prop. VI. annihilates Realism, Concep- 
tualism, and Nominalism at one fell swoop; Props. VII. and 
VIII. rebut Materialism; Prop. X., Sensualism—and so. on. 
Of a verity this is deadly work. These two leading propositions 
must have an altogether Lancasterian range. The execution 
they do is appalling. They sweep the field all round. Every 
battlement of philosophy, as well as every field-work of error, 
goes down before them. It is on their position, clearly, that 
our main assault must be made. That once forced, the rest 
is easy. 

But first, for a slight skirmish with the outslying question,— 
“What is knowledge?” Knowledge is a mental act, one or 
more, or it is nothing. The common ambiguous use of the 
word, which confounds object with act,—the thing known with 
our knowledge of it,—is, of course, beneath our notice at pre- 
sent. We speak of our knowledge, when we speak correctly, 
as we speak of our thoughts. What isit, then, toknow? That 
is the question before us. And is it answered by telling us 
that self is the one thing known in all that is known; or, in 
other words, that we can never know anything unless we know 
ourselves knowing it? This is to state, not what knowledge 
is, but under what condition knowledge is possible. _We are 
informed of the two things (self and not-self) which must be 
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known together; but not of the character of the act which 
’ comprehends them both. Yet it is one fact, surely, that they 
are known; it is quite another that they are known together. 
The latter fact cannot explain the former, because it takes it 
for granted. 

Under all due fear of correction from the subtle sagacity 
which so eminently characterises Professor Ferrier, we are still 
bold enough to affirm, that he has himself fallen into the very 
error which he has exemplified by the answer of Theztetus, 
in Plato’s dialogue of the same name, to the question of So- 
crates,—“ What is knowledge?” We give the passage, trans- 
lation and all, in the author's own easy, vigorous language:— 


“* Knowledge,’ answers Theetetus, ‘consists of geometry and such 
other matters as we have been now talking about.’ The reply of So- 
crates is very happy, and highly characteristic, though not very instruc- 
tive. ‘ You have answered,’ says he, ‘ most generously,—indeed, most 
munificently; I may say, quite like a prince. Being asked for asingle 
thing, you have given me I know not how many things; and that, 
Theztetus, is what I call acting nobly towards an old ignoramus like 
me.’ This banter throws Theztetus somewhat aback; upon which 
Socrates proceeds to explain himself. ‘ You have rather missed,’ says 
he, ‘ the point of my question. I did not ask you what things there 
is a knowledge.of, but what knowledge itse/f is.’”—(Pp. 65, 66.) 


Now, had Thestetus answered instead,—“ Knowledge con- 
sists in knowing myself along with whatever I know,” would 
Socrates have been satisfied with that? We rather think not. 
We rather imagine some such remark as the following would 
have fallen from the lips of the queer-faced questioner: “ How 
divinely you answer! You solve the difficulty, then, by doub- 
ling it; and explicate knowledge by making it twofold instead 
of single! My friend, you may know yourself with whatever 
you like; but that will not help me at all. I want you to tell 
me what it is you are doing when you thus know yourself?” 
That would indeed be a poser; at least, we feel it to be such, 
and so, we fear, must every other.* 

We proceed now to our main topic of discussion, as con- 
tained in the two leading propositions of the Epistemology. 
The first of these has regard to the act, the second to the object 
of knowledge. They were given already at p. 133; but we 
shall now repeat them in full, as their precise and detailed 
statement is essential to the unravelling of the tangled meta- 

‘ physical knot they involve. 

Prop. I., then, declares that, “ along with whatever any in- 

telligence knows, it must, as the ground or condition of its 


* That such was the gist of Socrates’ question is evident from his taking no ob- 
jection, in point of relevancy, to the second answer of Themtetus, that knowledge is 
perception. 
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knowledge, have some cognisance of itself.” Without doubt it 
must. The proposition is self-evident, compelling assent with 
all the invincible necessity of “A is A.” Knowledge is essen- 
tially self-reduplicative. To know, is to know that we know. 
Unconscious knowledge is an absurdity as transcendent as a 
square circle. 

Prop. II. follows from Prop. I. We give both enunciation 
and proof: 


Prop. II. “ The object of knowledge, whatever it may be, is always 
something more than what is naturally or usually regarded as the 
object. It always is, and must be, the object with the addition of 
oneself,—object plus subject,—thing, or thought, mecum. Self is an 
integral and essential part of every object of cognition. 


“ Demonstration. 


“Tt has been already established as the condition of all knowledge, 
that a thing can be known only provided the intelligence which ap- 
prehends it knows itself at the same time. But if a thing can 
known only provided oneself be known along with it, it follows that 
the — (or thought) and oneself together must, in every case, be the 
object, the true and complete object of knowledge; in other words, it 
follows that that which we know always is and must be object plus 
subject, object cum alio,—thing or thought with an addition to it,— 
which addition is the me. Self, therefore, is an integral and essential 
part of every object of cognition.” 


The word object here receives an extension of meaning. “It 
is a term replete with ambiguities; but the only two cases of 
conflicting connotation relevant to our present inquiry, are 
the following:—First, that of object as contradistinguished 
from act; and secondly, that of object (materia circa quam= 
not-self, non-ego,) as contradistinguished from subject (materia 
in qua = self, ego.) We bring this ambiguity to bear upon 
the point in question, by saying that “the object of knowledge” 
is the correlative of the act of knowledge; while “the object 
known” is the correlative of “ the subject knowing.” The for- 
mer, in other words, is object known (emphasis on “ known”); 
the latter is object known (emphasis on “ object”). The for- 
mer is Mr Ferrier’s object,—self+not-self; for that is the 
sum-total comprehended by one act of knowing, and to which, 
therefore, the act is correlate. The latter, again, is object, as 
usually understood,—namely, not-self alone; for to that and 
nothing else is self the possible correlative. 

We are not splitting hairs. It is most important to dis- 
criminate these two meanings of the word. And Mr-Ferrier, 
acute as he is, has in our apprehension failed to do so, else 
surely he never would have penned as a corollary to the fore- 
going demonstration, the passage which we here quote:— __ 
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“ The object, properly so called, is always the object with the addi- 
tion of the subject, because this alone is the whole object of our appre- 
hension. That which is usually termed the object, may be some- 
times conveniently termed the objective part of the object of know- 
ledge, and that which is usually called the subject, may be sometimes 
conveniently called the subjective part of the object of knowledge. 
But the ordinary distinction of subject and object in which they are con- 
trasted as the knowing and the known, and in which the subject is vir- 
tually denied (?) to be any part of the object of our knowledge, is erro- 
neous and contradictory, and has had a most mischievous effect on the 
growth and fortunes of philosophy.”—(P. 95.) 


Now, this beats our comprehension altogether. If the dis- 
tinction between the two correlatives, subject and object, be 
not identical with that between the knowing and the known, 
then what distinction is there between them, in the name of 
all that is intelligible? It appears to us as plain as anything 
can be, that subject = ego = self, is that which knows; and 
objeet, in either of the two senses assigned it above, that 
which is known. But to put the matter past doubt, let us 
borrow the symbols of mathematics for the nonce. 

Let us call “ subject,” a, 

“object” (its correlative), y, 
and “ object” (correlative of act), Y; 
then Prop. II. is expressed mathematically by the following 
formula :— 


at+y=/Y. 


Why is there a plus at all? Why is not # identical with y? 
Simply because , subject, is that which knows both itself and 
y, object; while y again, as object, is only known, never knows. 
Further argument, we should hope, is unnecessary. We shall 
only remark besides, that the author everywhere else recog- 
nises the validity of the distinction which he here condemns as 
nugatory. Thus, in p. 84, when proving that the denial of 
Prop. I. involves a contradiction, he says, “Can J know (y) 
without knowing that it is J who know (y)? No, truly.” Evi- 
dently he has himself in this instance contrasted subject (J) 
and object (in either of its two senses, y, or ego+ y), a8 the 
knowing and the known. So again we find the same contrast 
embodied in p. 94, as the most intelligible expression of that 
very Prop. II. which is afterwards used to prove that there is 
no such contrast in rerum natura. And finally, to clinch the 
matter, we remark that this same much-decried contrast is in 
p- 100 adopted for the second time as the conclusive embodi- 
ment of the truth contained in Prop. II. “The mind,” it is 
there said, ‘‘can have no object of any kind, except an object 
bound up and apprehended along with it.” The mind appre- 
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hends, the object is apprehended; the one is passive, the other 
active, which is, to all intents and purposes, the very distine- 
tion for which we contend. 

We see, then, that the metaphysician is, after all, but a 
man, and that, though the happy and exclusive possessor of 
necessary truth, and seeing all things in the light of the pure 
reason, he may yet be guilty of oversights worthy even of com- 
mon sense, and contradict himself in a manner that would put 
psychology to the blush, shameless and incorrigible prevarica- 
trix as she is. 

The theory of the “ Institutes” is at an end, if the above 
distinction be admitted. All the fine, complicated strands of 
reasoning by which the author seeks to bind subject and ob- 
ject in an indissoluble synthesis, first of knowledge and then 
of existence,—implying, as its ultimate consequence, that there 
can be no matter whatever without a mind to know it—no 
universe without an infinite percipient as well as an infinite 
Creator,—all the niecely-reticulated filaments of metaphysical 
argumentation which he uses to raise that sublimest truth of 
human experience to the level of high @ priori speculation,— 
the distinction we speak of snaps asunder like gossamer threads; 
for it constitutes an antithesis dominating over and render- 
ing possible that synthesis as given in Prop. I. It presents 
us with a condition of knowledge equally irreversible,—a law 
of thought equally primitive,—a truth of as cogent a necessity. 
The act of knowledge is essentially this very discrimination 
between subject and object, ego and non-ego. They are con- 
nected indissolubly in knowledge, we allow, because they must 
be known together; but this knowledge which constitutes 
their formal and necessary inter-dependency, at the same time 
declares their real* and necessary independency,—declares 
the one to be not the other,—declares the one to be ego, the 
other non-ego,—the one to be apprehending, the other to be 
apprehended. Thus the act of knowledge reveals an antithe- 
sis of existence, of which the two terms are connected in a 
synthesis of knowledge by that very revelation. In other 
words, knowledge, as a mental phenomenon, is the synthesis of 
subject and object, because it comprehends both at once; 
knowledge again, as knowledge, declares their existing anti- 
thesis or mutual independency. If the knowledge be true, 
the antithesis is real and in the nature of things; it holds, 
therefore, whether known or not. If again the knowledge 
actually have existence, then the synthesis likewise exists 

* Or ideal, where the non-ego is a mode of mind, There is, of course, a synthesis 
revealed by the knowledge in that case, for the object is known to be my thought ; but 
this synthesis is not necessary to its being known, but only to its being known as 


existing under that particular relation, The sole synthesis which forms the essential 
constituent of all possible knowledge, is the formal synthesis given in the text. 
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_ (being constituted by and in the act of knowledge), and, of 
course, ceases to exist when the act ceases. The real objec- 
tive existence of the antithesis thus gives validity to the know- 
ledge of it; and the fact of such knowledge, on the other hand, 
gives validity to the synthesis. Hence the synthesis is pos- 
sible, only because the antithesis is known to be real; and 
therefore to employ the synthesis to undermine the reality of 
the antithesis, as is done in the “ Institutes,” must be in the 
highest degree unphilosophical, to use no stronger term. 

Let us fully understand Professor Ferrier’s position. He 
assumes, what no one will question, that ego and non-ego are 
comprehended by one indivisible act of knowledge (Prop. I.); 
and he infers that this act comprehends their indissoluble 
synthesis. Finding the synthesis in the act, he transfers it to 
the olject; finding it in the cognition, he places it among the 
things cognised ; finding it constituted by an act of knowledge, 
regarded as a phenomenon of mind, he thence argues that its 
objective reality, as a mystical tie, is declared by that very 
same act of knowledge, regarded as a revelation of existence! 
Matter and mind can be known only together, therefore mat- 
ter and mind can be known only as ewisting together. Matter 
cannot be known per se, therefore matter per se cannot be 
known. Such is his reasoning. It is a complete non sequitur, 
—a rope of sand; and this, accordingly, we hold to be the 
great logical fallacy of the “ Institutes.” 

But in the second place, Mr Ferrier has either forgotten or 
overlooked the one-half of the primary law of knowledge. 
Mind and matter, while they must be known fogether, must be 
known to be distinct, independent, mutually exclusive. Their 
formal synthesis grounds on their real antithesis,—they are 
connected, because they are opposed. Their relation is one of 
contrariety, and if the relation cannot be dissolved as regards 
knowledge, so must the contrariety be unassailable as regards 
fact. In other words, their union in cognition implies their 
eternal and necessary severance in existence. But this impli- 
cation the “ Institutes” ignore, and thus they commit the very 
oversight,—they are chargeable with the very contradiction, 
for which they take psychology and common sense so severely 
to task. They are found guilty of that which they condemn, 
and are replete with the error they are designed to correct; 
for in their initial proposition, in their process of proof, and in 
their ultimate conclusion, they controvert the prime “neces- 
sary truth of reason,"—that the subject knowing ia, ipso facto, 
distinguished and distinct from the object known. And here, 
then, we say, is to be found the grand metaphysical* misconcep- 


* More properly, psychological; but we use the term in the sense Mr Ferrier 
gives it. 
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tion of the “ Institutes,” by which the system they propound 
is entirely and incurably vitiated. : 

We may now make short work of the remaining propositions 
of the Epistemology, so far as they form part of its essential 
development. For if the preceding refutation be good for 
any thing, they are already demolished; and if it be not, we 
shall only, in what follows, be repeating a tiresome fallacy. 
We deny, then, that object + subject constitutes the mini- 
mum of knowledge; for if this were true, object + subject 
would be one indivisible thing, whereas, in reality, they are two 
things, made known by one indivisible act. We will not allow 
that matter per se, or ego per se,* is unknowable; but only 
that each is unknowable per se, while each must be known as 
existing per se. The like holds true of the qualities of matter, 
which, as inhering therein, are all equally independent of the 
mind which perceives them, though they cannot be cognised 
out of relation to the matter in which they inhere. It is im- 
possible to understand what is meant by mind being “ the ele- 
ment common to all cognition; matter the element peculiar to 
some cognitions :” for mind and matter are things cognised ; 
and no more therefore elements of cognition, than these 
words are part of the act of our looking at them. Lastly, we 
deny that “the only independent universe which any mind or 
ego can think of, is the universe in synthesis with some other 
mind or ego ;” for the universe is always known as independent, 
and the universe must always, therefore, be conceived as inde- 
pendent, whether in synthesis with another mind or not. 

Mr Ferrier’s treatment of existing systems, according as they 
clash, or osculate with his own, demands a more lengthened 
review. We protest, in the first instance, against the provok- 
ingly contemptuous style of criticism which he keeps up 
against psychology all through his book. Such a weapon, 
utterly inefficient in attack, is dangerous only in its recoil ; it 
harms none but the system that is forced toemploy it. What 
are we to think, for example, when we are coolly informed that 
psychology teaches consecrated nonsense ; gives us the very 
reverse of truth in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred; extin- 
guishes’ every glimmer of the scientific reason; is not worth 
paying for! and, as the figurative climax of her absurdity, 
that she milks a he-goat into a sieve! Of course, after this, 
it is no surprise to learn that psychologists are the arch-cor- 
rupters of philosophy, or that Dr Reid, in the higher regions 
of speculation, was as helpless as a whale in a field of clover ! 
Let us be comforted, however. Others of higher name fare no 


* That is, as abstracted from matter, Zgo, apart from is own modifications, is, of 
course, unknowable, just as matter, apart from its attributes, isso. Once for all, ego 
per se, OF Non-ego per se, Means either of these out of relation to the other. 
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better. There isa celebrated scholastic brocard, “ Nihil est in 
intellectu, quod non prius fuerit in sensu” (Mr Ferrier makes it 
Suit, but the other is the more usual form, and is surely better 
Latin), to which Leibnitz gave an equally celebrated limita- 
tion, “ Nisi intellectus ipsé”—which limitation Mr Ferrier 
sets aside, summarily and for ever, as good for nothing. It 
appears, moreover, that Mr Ferrier has found the only key to 
Greek philosophy. We wish him joy of his acquisition, The 
lock must be rusty enough by this time, if never opened before, 
and we doubt whether the author of the “ Institutes” is likely 
to find any thing within to repay him for his trouble. -He 
must, at least, reject whatever bears upon the distinction be- 
tween the primary and secondary qualities of matter ; for that 
he pronounces, somewhat too oracularly, to be “ at best a mere 
bubble on the sea of speculation, which should now be allowed 
quietly to break and die.” ‘“ It has played its part,” he adds, 
“as well as it could, and that was not very well.” We may 
be allowed to say of this last deliverance, that it is, at least, 
provocative of a very unpleasant reply. There are bubbles on 
the sea of speculation,—airy, evanescent, disconnected bubbles, 
rising out of a little frothy disturbance—a little chafing of its 
mighty waves,—pretty enough while they last, and presenting 
on their infinitesimal surface, a broken, dancing, prismatic re- 
flection of the universe on which they float. But the distine- 
tion in view has no such ephemeral existerice ; it dates from 
the time of Democritus ; it is a broad current of thought, that 
has been flowing for thousands of years, bearing on its surface 
many turgid, bursting bubbles. We claim no right to affirm 
the “ Institutes of Metaphysic” to be one of these: we hold our 
entire right to affirm that their author has, in this instance, 
lowered himself to the level of those against whom such a 
charge might be justly brought. 

We shall make but one reply to Mr Ferrier’s multiplied 
denunciations of psychology, and it is this, that so far as his 
system has any basis of truth at all, it is a basis purely psycho- 
logical. His fundamental proposition, which we have repeatedly 
quoted above, expresses a psychological fact. We may call it 
a necessary truth of reason, if we please; but its necessity is 
logical, not metaphysical; formal and hypothetical, not real 
and absolute. This is apparent from its very construction. 
* Along with whatever any intelligence knows, i¢ must, as the 
ground, or condition of its knowledge, have some cognisance 
of itself.” The latter knowledge has no independent necessity ; 
it is only the necessary accompaniment of the former. Grant 
the one, and the other follows, by an invincible law. Know- 
ledge, either (1) of ego, or (2) of non-ego, is assumed as a fact ; 
and knowledge, either (1) of non-ego, or (2) of ego, is asserted 
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as the inevitable inference. The system being thus wholly 
based upon a fact, every one of its deductions must partake 
of the contingency of that fact. So far, then, from its being 
a system of necessary truth, it can legitimately lay claim to 
no higher standing than that of a system of contingent veri- 
ties necessarily derived. And when the existence of one 
Infinite Mind in conscious synthesis with all things is pre- 
sented as the system’s final deduction, it is axiomatically evi- 
dent that such a conclusion is far too weighty for such a pre- 
miss as the fact of knowledge. No man knows better than 
Professor Ferrier how to manage a dilemma. We offer him 
the following. Either your absolute starting-pomt, the fact 
of knowledge, is a necessary truth, or it isnot. If it is, then 
the existence of a mind to know, is a necessary truth likewise, 
—the being of God is taken for granted,—and your reasoning 
throughout is essentially circular. If it is not, then you start 
from a contingency, and the filiation of your system from psy- 
chology is demonstrated. 

But, says Mr Ferrier, psychology has no fixed doctrine in 
reference to my starting-point. ‘‘ The ordinary psychological 
doctrine seems to be, that the subject, or mind, is at times 
cognisant of itself to the exclusion of the object, and is at 
times cognisant of the object to the exclusion of itself, and 
again is at times cognisant both of itself and the object at 
once. Its general position is, beyond a doubt, merely this, 
that to constitute knowledge, there must de an intelligent sub- 
ject and something for this intelligent subject to know,—not 
that this intelligence must, in every act of knowledge, be cog- 
nisant of itself.”—(P. 86.) 

Let the greatest living master in psychological science him- 
self answer this charge. “ Relatives are known only together: 
the science of opposites is one. Subject and object, mind and 
matter, are known only in correlation and contrast,—and by 
the same common act: while knowledge, as at once.a synthesis 
and an antithesis of both, may be indifferently defined an anti- 
thetic synthesis, or a synthetic antithesis of its terms. Every 
conception of self, necessarily involves a conception of not-self; 
every perception of what is different from me, implies a recog- 
nition of the percipient subject in contradistinction from the 
object perceived.”— (Sir William Hamilton, “ Discussions,” 
art. “ Philosophy of Perception,” p. 49.) 

It was Professor Ferrier, if we are not greatly mistaken, 
who once, in a masterly critique on Berkeley in “ Blackwood’s 
Magazine,” affirmed of the article from which we have quoted 
the above passage, that it contained more condensed thought 
and more condensed learning than any similar number of pages 
in’ any book in the English language. On that occasion, he 
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frankly acknowledged its merits. Why is there no similar 
acknowledgment in the “ Institutes?” Sir William Hamilton 
cannot be ignored. It might be unwise to attack in open field 
the unconquered champion of Scottish philosophy; but it is 
still more unwise to hold him beneath notice. We assert that 
the passage given above contains all the truth on the subject 
of the fact of knowledge that there is in the “ Institutes,” 
and as much besides as will suffice to dissipate their theory 
into thin air. For it presents that fact in its completeness of 
real antithesis and formal synthesis, and thereby renders all 
idea of an objective connection in knowledge between mind 
and matter in the last degree illusory. 

Descartes, Locke, Cousin,—all, in short, who have treated of 
perception as an act, and therein constituted themselves psycho- 
logists,—have admitted it as a first and self-evident principle, 
that where there is perception there must be consciousness of 
that perception. Even Dr Reid, though he fell into the error 
of making consciousness a special faculty, declares in express 
terms that consciousness furnishes the only evidence of the 
existence of mental phenomena. To suppose, then, that he 
recognises the existence of any such mental phenomenon as 
unconscious knowledge, is to suppose him recognising the exis- 
tence of that which on his own principles is necessarily and 
for ever removed beyond the scope of his and every other man’s 
observation. It is, in other words, to suppose that he affirms 
us to be conscious of knowledge of which we are at the same 
time wholly unconscious! Such imbecility of self-contradic- 
tion would be incredible, even in the Dr Reid of Mr Ferrier’s 
imagination. 

The discussions on materialism,—the theories of classifica- 
tion,—Greek philosophy,—and the doctrines of the substantial 
and the phenomenal, the absolute and the relative,—which take 
their rise out of particular propositions in the Epistemology, 
are so thoroughly impregnated with the spirit of the author's 
system, as to render a detailed examination of them unne- 
eessary. The theory of classification, which he substitutes for 
Realism, Conceptualism, and Nominalism, is pervaded by a con- 
fusion between cognitions and the things cognised, which has 
been already noted as radically inherent in the system. The 
ego is declared to be the summum genus of cognition. If this 
means that all my acts of knowledge agree in being mine, it is 
superfluously true, but is wholly inapplicable to classification ; 
for classification founds not upon resemblances amongst acts 
of knowledge, but upon resemblances amongst the things 
known. If, however, there is another meaning lurking under 
the scholastic Latin of the formula, we have*‘not the most dis- 
tant conception of what it can be. Materialism is said to be 
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refuted by Prop. VIII :—“ The ego cannot be known to be ma- 
terial,—that is to say, there is a necessary law of reason which 
prevents it from being apprehended by the senses.” We reite- 
rate our complaint of obscurity. Whose senses are spoken of ? 
Besides, all that Prop. I. establishes is, that the ego cannot 
immediately know itself to be material. But may it not be 
known to be such by some other ego, or through a process of 
inference? To argue the question, however, is useless, so long 
as cognitions come before us now as objects and now as acts of 
knowledge. Of Mr Ferrier’s view of Greek philosophy we 
shall not venture to say more than that it is at least original, 
and evinces great research, as well as remarkable ingenuity in 
the adaptation of his system to the stand-point of the older 
speculators. Nor shall we remark on his definitions of the 
substantial and the absolute (definitions virtually identical, 
and given already at p. 134) further, than that Prop. I. presents 
an effectual bar to any knowledge of them when thus defined. 
For if, along with whatever we know, we must have cognisance 
of ourselves knowing, it is plainly impossible that we can rise 
to the cognition of a substantial or an absolute, which, to be 
known at all, must be known per se. It is very true that we 
do know object + subject, without knowing any thing fur- 
ther; but these are two things, not one; nor can their essential 
duality, which is the condition of their being thus known, ever 
be comprehended under the unity of a single metaphysical con- 
ception. When object + subject are conceived as one, they 
are really conceived as one object; when object + subject are 
know as one, they are really known as one object, implying 
the further knowledge of subject gua subject. 

Having exhausted our available space, and with it, we fear, © 
the patience of our readers (if any have followed us thus far), 
we can do no more than allude to the remaining sections of 
the * Institutes.” The Theory of Ignorance starts from the 
principle, that ignorance is an intellectual defect. We can be 
ignorant, therefore, only of things that are possibly knowable; 
for every defect, gua defect, necessarily implies the possibility 
of its being remedied. Now, the Epistemology having esta- 
blished (which, of course, we deny) that all matter per se is 
unknowable, we cannot be said to be ignorant of matter per se, 
for the simple reason that it is abstractedly, and under all 
possible circumstances, incognisable. The like holds of all 
minds per se, for the like reason. Thus the sole object of our 
and of all ignorance is some mind in synthesis with some mat- 
ter, for that is the sole object of possible knowledge. 

Once admit the deductions of Sect. I. and the deductions 
of Sect II. are irresistible. For the Theory of Knowledge 
reduces all knowable things to one category,—that of subject 
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+ object;—and it is under the same category, therefore, that 
we must look for all the things of which we can be ignorant. 
There can be no ignorance of that which is unknowable. We 
might as well speak of being blind to a sound, or deaf to a 
colour. 

The conclusions of the Ontology will be readily anticipated. 
Absolute Existence (which is Professor Ferrier’s synonym, and 
a bad one, for True Being) is not the contradictory, for there 
is no contradiction in supposing that something really exists; 
but everything is the contradictory except minds in union with 
what they apprehend; these, therefore, are Absolute Existence. 
Finally, to save the universe from contradiction, we must pos- 
tulate one supreme, infinite, and everlasting mind in synthesis 
with all things. 

We end, then, as we began. One error vitiates the whole 
system incurably,—that of making the synthesis of knowledge 
objective and real, instead of subjective and formal—a condi- 
tion of possible existence, instead of a condition of possible 
knowledge. Essential to the constitution of knowledge, this 
synthesis has no validity as regards the factors of knowledge, 
for it is the mere declaration of their real antithesis; and if, 
by being objectivised, it is made to destroy that antithesis, it 
contradicts its own declaration, and Absolute Nihilism, not Ab- 
solute Existence, is the ultimate result. But while we hold 
that Professor Ferrier’s system is grounded on a misconcep- 
tion, and proceeds upon a fallacy, we cannot take our leave of 
it without testifying, from our own experience, to its admirable 
fitness for effecting the object which he has had principally in 
view,—“ to furnish insight much rather than to produce con- 
viction, —the assurance being felt, that where insight is 
obtained conviction will in all likelihood follow, and that con- 
viction not founded on insight is worse than unprofitable; 
whereas philosophical insight, even when not succeeded by 
philosophical belief, can never fail to expand and clarify the 
faculties both moral and intellectual.” 





Art. VI.—The Future of the Jewish Nation. 


THE present standing and future prospects of the Jewish na- 
tion can be determined only by an appeal to the living oracles. 
It is purely an exegetical question. As such, it is a question 
both of difficulty and importance, involving, as it does, all the 
great principles of biblical interpretation. As it respects the 
Jews themselves, it raises the interesting inquiry, Whether 
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that people, so long “scattered and peeled, meted out, and 
trodden down, and wonderful from their beginning hitherto,” 
have already accomplished their national destiny, or what 
further may be in reserve for them? And as one of the great 
questions touching the prospects of the Church, and the state 
of the world in the latter day, it possesses far more than a 
speculative interest. ‘ 

The descendants of Abraham present a spectacle altogether 
unique in the history of nations, whether politically, socially, 
or religiously considered. Forty centuries have run their 
course since the father of the faithful was summoned out of 
Ur of the Chaldees to become “a great nation.” That great 
nation still lives. Its identity is unquestioned. They are the 
same people who, when stretched forth in the plains of Moab, 
and beheld “from the top of the rocks, as the valleys spread 
forth, as gardens by the river's side, as the trees of lign aloes 
which the Lord hath planted, and as cedar trees beside the 
waters,” kindled the inspiration of Balaam, and wrung from 
the hireling that remarkable prediction, “‘ Lo, the le shall 
dwell alone; and shall not be reckoned among the nations.” From 
that hour to this have that wonderful people dwelt alone. 
The mightiest nations that ever the world saw,—the ancient 
Egyptians, the Assyrians and Chaldeans, the. Carthaginians, 
and even the Romans,—are no more. The names of some of 
them still exist ; the territories they occupied are still pos- 
sessed ; their blood flows more or less in the veins of some 
modern peoples; but the races have changed, and no nation 
now existing can trace its descent through any thing approach- 
ing to the period during which the Israelitish race have con- 
tinued an unmingled and universally recognised people.* 

But the circumstances in which they have been preserved 
enhance prodigiously the singularity of their preservation, 
baffling every attempt to explain it on ordinary principles. 
Not less contrary to the laws of nature was the widow’s barrel 
of meal not wasting and her cruise of oil not failing, in spite 
of the daily use that was made of both, than is the continuance 
of the Hebrew race in direct contradiction to all the laws by 
which nations are affected. When a people are driven from 
their fatherland in such numbers that comparatively few are 
left behind; when, instead of being kept together in their 


* “ Were there,” says Dr Da Costa, of Amsterdam, himself a distinguished Israelite, 
“were there now in existence an individual who could with certainty trace his pedi- 
gree from one of the ancient Greek or Roman families, with what care and interest 
would such a circumstance be investigated as a living remnant of antiquity! And 
yet Israel, the very Israel whose extend to the most remote periods of sacred 
and profane history, still remains, not as a remnant only, consisting of a few solitary 
individuals or families, but the whole body of the P aay le still exists, scattered over 
every part of our globe.”—(Israel and the Gentiles, from the Dutch of Dr Isaac 
Da Costa of Amsterdam, pp. 4, 5, 1850.) 
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banished state, they are dispersed amongst the nations; when 
they are denied the privilege of possessing land, or any fixed 
property whatever; when their unwearied efforts to acquire 
even moveable property are thwarted from time to time, their 
goods ruthlessly seized, and themselves subjected to insult and 
persecution, in not a few cases even unto blood,—there is no 
instance of any nation long surviving treatment like this. 
Under such usage, when persevered in for any length of time, 
tribes and peoples melt away by degrees, either becoming ex- 
tinct altogether, or mingling with and merging in the nations 
in whose territories they reside.* But though this is the 
treatment which the Jews have met with, this is not the end 
to which the Jews have come. Under this grinding, wasting 
process, they have not been extirpated,—they have not been 
absorbed,—even their numbers have not been diminished. “ It 
is calculated,” says Milman, “that there exist between four 
and five millions”—more recent and accurate calculations give 
about seven millions—“ of this people, descended in a direct 
line from, and maintaining the same laws with their forefathers, 
who, above three thousand years ago, retreated from Egypt 
under the guidance of their inspired lawgiver. . . . . They are 
still found in every quarter of the world, under every climate, 
in every region, under every form of government, wearing 
the indelible stamp on their features, united by the close moral 
affinity of habits and feelings, and, at least by the mass of the 
community, treasuring in their hearts the same reliance on 
their national privileges, the same trust in the promises ‘of 


* “The common occupancy of their native coil,” says the eloquent and sagacious 
MILMan, “‘seems in general the only tie that permanently unites the various fami- 
lies and tribes which constitute a nation. As long as that bond endures, a people 
may be sunk to the lowest state of degradation; they may be reduced to a slave- 
caste under the oppression of foreign invaders; yet favourable circumstances may 
again develop the latent germ of a free and united nation; they may rise again to 
power and greatness, as well as to independence. But when that bond is severed, 
nationality usually becomes extinct. A people transported from their native country, 
if scattered in small numbers, gradually melt away, and are lost in the surrounding 
tribes ; if settled in larger masses, remote from each other, they grow up into distinct 
commonwealths; but, ina generation or two, the principle of separation, which is per- 
petually at work, effectually obliterates all community of interest or feeling. If a 
traditionary remembrance of their common origin survives, it is accompanied by none 
of the attachment of kindred ; there is no family pride or affection ; there is no blood 
between the scattered d dants of c tors, for time gradually loosens 
all other ties; habits of life change; laws are modified by the circumstances of the 
state and people ; religion, at least in all polytheistic nations, is not exempt from the 
influence of the great innovator. The separate communities have outgrown the com- 
mon objects of national pride; the memorable events of their history during the time 
that they dwelt together, their common traditions, the fame of their heroes, the songs 
df their poets, are superseded by more recent names and occurrences; each has his 
new stock of reminiscences, in which their former kindred cannot participate. Even 
their languages have diverged from each other. They are not of one speech; they 
have either entirely or partially ceased to be mutually intelligible. If, in short, they 
meet again, there is a remote family likeness, but they are strangers in all that con- 
nects man with man or tribe with tribe. One nation alone seems entirely exempt 
from this universal law.”—(History of the Jews, book viii. at the end.) 
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their God, the same conscientious attachment to the institu- 
tions of their fathers.”* 

But if this be marvellous in our eyes, the condition in which 
they exist must be much more so. We might imagine them 
existing as a racg of hewers of wood and drawers of water,— 
abject dependents on the power and bounty of other nations. 
But instead of this, such is their wealth, that without them the 
sovereigns of Europe would be paralysed in the execution of 
their gigantic undertakings. To them they must look when 
vast sums of money are required on a sudden. The sinews of 
war are supplied by them.’ “ Their wide-extended and rapid 
correspondence throughout the world,” which notoriously out- 
stripped Napoleon’s couriers, “ and the secret ramifications of 
their trade, which not only commanded the supply of the pre- 
cious metals, but much of the internal traffic of Europe, and 
probably made great inroads on his continental system,”—in 
a word, their being invariable auxiliaries of a commissariat in 
every quarter of Europe,—all this has been advanced to ac- 
count for the great conqueror’s desire to gain the confidence 
of this singular race. But more than this, “among the Jews,” 
says Da Costa, “fresh vigour displays itself in every depart- 
ment of the arts and sciences; in Germany, the sons of Israel 
are distinguished professors of philosophy, letters, astronomy, 
and jurisprudence. Like their forefathers, before the cata- 
strophe which put an end to their political existence, the de- 
scendants of Abraham for the last half century have again 
borne arms with honour. The poetic harp of Israel sounds for 
the first time to European accents, and Israelitish names are 
found the greatest masters of music in our day. In almost 
every part of Europe, Israelites afford to the country of their 
sojourn the benefit not of riches only, but of talent, genius, 
and learning.”+ Is there any parallel to this in the history 
of nations? If there be such a thing as a moral miracle, tra- 
versing all the fixed laws of the social and political worlds, 
this surely is one ; and if it be a miracle at all, it is a standing 
miracle. 

But the crowning circumstance remains to be noticed. 
These singularities in the Israelitish history are the literal 
Sulfilment of divine predictions, while the judicial character of 
their dispersion and sufferings invests the subject with an inte- 
rest truly awful. In them Miracle, Prophecy, and Retribution 
have all their living monuments. In them the truth of revelation, 
and the commanding presence of-its Author in the world, have 
their abiding witness. Shall we add, that from them has 
issued the LicuT and Lire of the world? Jesus of Nazareth, 


* Hist. of the Jews, book xxviii. near the end. 
+ Israel and the Gentiles, pp. 12, 13. 
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“over all God blessed for ever,” was a Jew, a lineal descen- 
‘dant, according to the flesh, of Abraham and of David; and 
that peculiar appearance, that characteristic expression, which 
no one can accurately observe in the Jewish countenance with- 
out knowing it all the world over, is fitted tg bring before us, 
in the most lively and affecting manner, the external features 
of that adorable One “ who dwelt among us,” and stamps the 
nation with unutterable and undying interest. 

A sketch of the literature of the question, distributed into 
periods, may suitably introduce the exegetical discussion of it. 


I. PATRISTIC PERIOD. 


Although the primitive Church is known to have been di- 
vided from the very first on the question of the premillennial 
advent and personal reign of Christ on the earth, it is a curious 
fact, and one that will probably startle our readers, that the 
national and territorial restoration of the Jews not only never 
entered into the controversy at all, but seems. not to have been 
believed in by either of the parties. That the opponents of the 
personal reign should have denied to the Jews the repossession 
of Canaan will to many seem natural enough, and to none 
very surprising. But that the expectants of the personal 
reign should in this particular have agreed with their oppo- 
nents will to most appear scarcely credible. None of our 
Church historians notice the point. Mosheim, Lardner, Bur- 
ton, Kaye, Neander, Gieseler, and all careful investigators of 
the original sources, have dwelt more or less on the millennial 
controversy, as it was agitated in the primitive church; but 
as this Jewish element formed no part of the dispute, the at- 
tention of the historians has not been directed to it, and we 
have been forced to investigate the subject for ourselves. 

It was their general principles of prophetic interpretation 
that brought both parties to the same conclusion regarding 
the Jews. Both took the same view of their standing under 
the Gospel which is now held by those who deny the territorial 
restoration. Considering the distinction between Jew and 
Gentile to have been utterly and to all effects done away in 
Christ, they understood those predictions which relate to the 
restored condition of “ Israel,” “ Judah,” “Jacob,” “ Zion,” - 
—in short, the covenant-people,—simply of the Christian 
Church, or believers in Christ. Here both parties. were en- 
tirely at one. The point at which they diverged related to the 
sense in which this predicted glory of the Church upon earth 
was to be realised; the one party,—the opposers of the millen- 
nium,—understanding it of the moral effects of Christianity in 
moulding character, renovating society, and bringing the 
world into subjection to God; while the other party,—the ex- 
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pectants of the personal reign,—applied it to the millennial 
state of the earth under Christ and the risen saints. With 
the former party, Israel resettled felicitously in the land of 
their fathers meant the Church in a prosperous condition and 
near to God; with the latter party, it meant the Church of 
Christ too, but either that portion of it that is to rise and 
reign with Christ, or such as being found alive at his coming 
shall continue alive during the thousand years under the 
government of the risen saints. What predictions were to be 
understood of the one class,and what of the other, seems to have 
been determined very arbitrarily ; and at times the two classes 
seem to run into each other, the resurrection state being 
brought down to a condition very little above the present, 
while the prophetic pictures of things temporal are sublimated 
into something adapted to a superior state. 

A few extractsfrom the millenarian fathers will sufficiently 
confirm these remarks. 

Ifthe “Epistle of Barnabas” was written by Paul's compa- 
nion of that name,* and if his sentiments are correctly re- 
ported by Whitby and Gieseler, we ought to begin with him. 
Gieseler (Hist. sec. 35, note 1), speaks of “ the millenarianism 
of the epistle,” referring to chapter xv.; but its millenarianism is 
limited to the expectation of a personal Antichrist, and of a 
sabbatical millenary thereafter—in every other respect its 
exegesis (if we may dignify its principles of Scripture inter- 
pretation by such a name) is the reverse of millenarian. 
“‘ St Barnaby,” says Whitby, “is very positive that the very 
temple which was destroye by their enemies shall be rebuilt 
gloriously." But “Barnaby” says nothing of the sort, or 
rather, if he is “ positive” at all, it is in saying just the reverse 
—that the temple is henceforth to be erected in the heart.} 
Passing from him then, we may say a word or two about, 


* But for internal f mecicns of suspicion, the unhesitating testimony of Clement of 


Alexandria, Origen, Eusebius, and Jerome, with nothing to pypees to it, would settle 
the question. Accordingly, from Isaac Vossius, who in 1646 published a corrected 
text of it, to Hefele, whose first edition of the “ Apostolic. Fathers” was published in 
1839, this "epistle has found powerful defenders, oy | our own Pearson, Cave, 
Wake, and er. Gieseler also declares for it. But the array of names against 
it includes some of the greatest, and our own Jeremiah Jones and Dr Burton are in 
the ber. Their objections, however, are purely internal, and amount just to this, 
that no companion of the Apostle Paul, and still less one so eminent among the 
apostles as Barnabas, could have spiritualised the Old Testament in the. way this 
writer does. Rather slender ground this, however, when one traces the vast disparity 
between the most valued remains of apostolic but uninspired antiquity with the cano- 
nical writings. 

s } ‘ Treatise of the True Millennium,” in Paraph. and Comment, on N. T., ii. 692. 

. 1760. 

+ See close of chapter xvi.—And yet Whitby is referred toas an authority on the 
opinions of the fathers in such matters, by Vitringa and other learned men, who were 
quite as competent to judge as Whitby himself, but who, as their studies lay in other 
directions, were ready to take on trust what appeared to be the fruit of accurate 
research in this well-known author. We shall have occasion presently to notice an- 
other of his mistakes. 
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1. CERINTHUS, a cotemporary of the apostle John, whose 
millennial scheme appears to have been of the most sensuous 
description, but about whom, on this subject, opinion is very 
much divided. Eusebius, on the testimony of those who, 
being themselves engaged in the millennial controversy, were 
likely to understand it, represents him as teaching “ that after 
the resurrection, the kingdom of Christ would be terrestrial, 
and consist in feasts, sacrifices, and slaying of offerings, and 
that the flesh would again live in Jerusalem, subject to desires 
and pleasures.”"* On the other hand, some of the most 
learned historians} are inclined to suspect that Cerinthus 
has in this case been misrepresented, there being no evidence 
that his millennium was essentially different from that of other 
millenarians. Perhaps there is some truth in both state- 
ments, as Ebionite and Gnostic elements are mixed together 
in his system—if so it may be called. But observe how clearly, 

2. IRENUS, bishop of Lyons in the latter half of the second 
century, distinguishes between the two states, the mortal and 
the incorruptible, and the two classes of saints, in the follow- 
ing passage. Having spoken of the resurrection of the just to 
reign on the earth after Antichrist’s destruction, he goes on 
to say— 


«« And those whom the Lord shall find in the flesh, expecting him 
from heaven, having endured tribulation, and escaped the hands of 
the wicked, these [not the raised saints, but those, ‘found in the flesh’] 
are they of whom the prophet says, ‘ And they that are left shall be 
multiplied on the earth. And as many of the faithful as God hath 
prepared for this to be ‘ the left that shall be multiplied on the earth,’ 
and to be under the government of the [raised] saints, and to minister 
to him at Jerusalem,” &c.—(Adv. Her. 1. v. c. xxxv.) 


‘But the line of demarcation here so distinctly drawn hope- 
lessly escapes us in other passages of the same father; the 
consequence of which is a complete jumble. Take the two 
following specimens, the one of which, giving his principles 
of prophetje interpretation, we must throw into the note 
below, as bearing less directly on our question, than the other, 
in which he handles the restoration of Israel.t 


* Kal wads inibvyeieis wal idoriig iv “Iepoveadtu thy ckpxe wodirwepusrny dovdsbuv.—Hist. 
Ecel. |. iii. c. xxviii. 

+ Mosheim, De Reb. Christ. ante Const. Cent, i. ; Lardner, “ Credibility,” vol. iv. 
689, 690 ; Neander, Hist. ii. S ae 

t “ When Christ said to his disciples, ‘ I will not drink henceforth of this fruit of 
the vine until that day when I drink it new with you in my Father’s kingdom,’ he pro- 
mised to drink of a species of wine with his disciples—thus announcing both the in- 
heritance of the earth, on which this new kind of wine would be drunk, and the fleshly 
resurrection of his disciples ; but he cannot be understood as drinking of any kind of 
wine above, as set down in the super-celestial place with his disciples, nor are they 
disembodied spirits who drink it, for it is the property of flesb, and not of spirit, to 
drink wine. Hence the Lord said, ‘ When thou makest a dinner or a supper, call the 
deaf the blind, the beggars, and thou shalt be recompensed at the resurrection of the 
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“‘ Ezekiel says, ‘Thus saith the Lord, I will gather Israel from all 
nations where they are dispersed ; and they shall dwell on the land 
which I gave tomy servant Jacob, and they shall inhabit it in hope, 
and they shall build houses and plant vines.’ But we have shown a 
little ago, that the Church is the seed of Abraham. And Isaiah says, 
‘ And there shall be upon every high mountain streams of water, in 
that day when..... he bindeth up the breach of his people, and 
healeth the smart of their wound.’ Now the smart of the wound by 
which disobedient man was struck at the beginning in Adam is death, 
which God will heal when he raises us from the dead and restores us to 
the heritaye of the fathers (et restituens [nos] in patrum hereditatem) ;* 
as Isaiah says again, ‘ And thon shalt trust in the Lord; and he shall 
make thee to possess the earth, and feed thee with the heritage of 
Jacob thy father.’ Jeremiah says, ‘God, who scattered Israel, shall 
gather him as a shepherd doth his flock; and they shall come and re- 
joice in Mount Zion, and shall come to the good things, and into the 
land of corn, and wine, and fruits, and beasts, and sheep, and . .. they 
shall not hunger any more;..... and I will satiate the souls of the 
priests, the sons of Levi; and my people shall be satisfied with my 
good things.’ But we have shown in a former book, that the Levites 
and priests are all the oes of the Lord, who profaned the Sabbath 
in the temple and were guiltless. Such promises, therefore, most mani- 


just.” And = he saith, ‘ Whosoever shall leave fields,’ &c., ‘ for my sake, shall re- 
ceive an hundredfold in this world, and in the world to come life eternal.’ For what 
are those hundredfolds in this life, and the dinners spread out for the r, and the 
suppers which are rendered back? They refer to the times of the Siagieen tas is, 
the seventh day, which is sanctified, in which God rested from all his works which he 
had made, which is the true Sabbath of the just, in which theyshall do no terrene work ; 
but they shall have a prepared table pale out b » who shall feed them with all 
dainties. To the like effect is the blessing wherewith Isaac blessed his younger sonJacob, 
saying, ‘ Lo, the smell of my son is as the smeil of a field which the Lord hath blessed,’ 
But the field is the world ; and therefore he added, * God give thee of the dew of hea- 
ven, and of the fatness of the earth,—plenty of corn and wine,’ &c. The predicted bless- 
ing indubitably belongs to the times of the kingdom, when the just, rising from the dead, 
shall reign, and the creature [or creation], renovated and freed, shall bear plenty of 
every kind of food [z.¢., for ‘the just rising from the dead,’ as the whole scope of the 
passage shows], and there shall be of the dew of heaven, and of the fatness of the earth, 
even as the presbyters, who saw John, the Lord’s disciple, relate that they heard from 
him, as the Lord taught concerning those times, saying, ‘The days shall come in which 
there shall grow vines, each having ten thousand boughs, and on one bough ten thou- 
sand branches, and on one branch ten thousand shoots, and on one shoot ten thousand 
clusters, and on every cluster ten thousand grapes, and every grape when pressed shall 
yield five-and-twenty metretz of wine [little short of 300 gallons.] And, when one 
shall have laid hold of one of these sacred clusters, another shull cry out, I am a bet- 
ter cluster, take me, and by me bless the Lord. In like manner, also, that'a grain of 
wheat shall yield ten thousand ears, and every ear have ten thousand grains, and every 
grain ten pounds of fine clean flour; and so of all other fruits, and seeds, and herbs, 
according to their natures ; and that all animals living on the produce of the earth 
should become peaceable, and in harmony with each, being subject to men with all 
subjection.’ Now these things Papzas, a hearer of John anda Pay corny of Polycarp, 
an ancient, testifies in the fourth of his books, for there are five ks composed by 
him, And he added, saying, ‘ Now these things are worthy of belief by the believing.’ 
And when Judas the traitor,-he said, not believing, asked, ‘ But how shall the Lord 
bring such things to pass?’ the Lord said, ‘They shall see who shall come to those 
days.’ *—( Adv. Heer. 1. v. c. xxxiii.) . 

* Here Whitby makes another of his mistakes. ‘‘ In the times of that [millennial ] 
kingdom, Jerusalem shall be built, saith Irenzeus, and the Jews shall be restored to the 
land he gave to their fathers.” Such is his statement (p. 692), in proof of which he 
quotes the Aalf line which we have marked in the text with italics. How hastily he 
has read the passage, and how entirely he has missed the sense of it, the reader will 
be able, from our full quotation, to see for himself. 
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Sestly denote the feasting of the just in the kingdom, upon that creature 
‘which God has promised to provide for them.”—Adv. Har. 1. v. c. 


XXXiv. 


3. But we must now come back for a moment to an earlier 
father, JUSTIN (MARTYR), who obtained the crown of martyr- 
dom about the year 163, six years before Irenzeus was settled 
at Lyons. Of his scheme it has been accurately remarked, in a 
recent work, that he “held the mean between the gross mate- 
rialism with which the Ebionites, Papias, Irenzeus, and Lactan- 
tius, explained the millennial hope, and the spiritualising in 
which Barnabas and Tertullian indulged.”* Had he believed 
the literal restoration of the Jews, it could scarcely have failed 
to come out in his “ Dialogue with Trypho the Jew,” in which 
he discusses a great number of the prophecies, distinguishes 
between those fulfilled at the first advent and those which 
await the second advent for their accomplishment,+ and opens 
up his millennial system. But in all its 142 chapters we have 
not found a trace of this opinion. With all the fathers, he 
understood the prophecies of Israel’s restoration simply of the 
Christian Church; and, with Irenzeus and other millenarians, 
he applies them generally to the resurrection state, though 
in a higher style of conception than Irenzeus. When Trypho, 
for example, asks him,— 

“‘ Do you really believe that that local Jerusalem will be rebuilt (dvor- 
nodomndjvas rov rorov ‘IegovcaAnu rovrov), and do you expect that your 
people [Christians] will be collected there, and rejoice with Christ, to- 
gether with the patriarchs and prophets, and those of our nation, or 
even those who became proselytes before the coming of your Christ; 
or do you resort to these acknowledgments merely that you may seem 
to have the better of us in controversy?” 


Justin replies,— 

“T am not so pitiful, Trypho, as to say one thing and think another. 
I have before confessed to you that I and many others are of that 
opinion. . . . I and such Christians as think rightly on all points are 
persuaded that there will be a resurrection of the flesh, and a thousand 
years IN JERUSALEM, REBUILT, ADORNED, AND ENLARGED, as Ezekiel, 
Isaiah, and other prophets acknowledge.” $ 


From this passage it is perfectly plain that, according to 
Justin's scheme, the “rebuilt, adorned, and enlarged Jeru- 
salem” was to be, not for the restored Israelites after the 
flesh, but for all who should partake of the “ resurrection of 
the flesh.” Elsewhere he says,— 

“ As Joshua introduced the people into the Holy Land, and distri- 


* Justin Martyr: his Life, Writings, and Opinions, By Rev. C. Semisch. Pp. 374, 
375.—(Clark.) 

+ For example, c. 32, 33, 52, 53, 110, 111. 

Tt Xialee ten iv “Ispouradnye clnodopnbsion xed xorunbeion xai tratvvsirn.—(Cap. 80.) 
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buted it by lot to those who entered with him, so Jesus Christ will 
turn the dispersion of his people [this is Justin’s restoration of the Jews}, 
and divide to each the good land, but not at all in the same way. 
For the one gave them the temporary inheritance, not being Christ 
[who is] God, nor the Son of God ; but the other will give us the eter- 
nal possession.” 

And again,— 

“Christ came, in the power of the omnipotent Father given to him, 
calling unto friendship, and blessing, and repentance, and fellowship ; 


and he promised that the possession of all the saints should be in that 
same land (év rj aura yh wsrAovouy.)”* 


4. The same remarks are applicable to TERTULLIAN. Born 
somewhere about the time of Justin’s martyrdom, he reached 
nearly to the middle of the following century. He was the first 
Latin writer in the Church; and being a man of iron mould, 
and fervid though rugged eloquence, having taken a prominent 
part in all the questions of the day, and occupied a peculiar po- 
sition in reference to some of them, his writings, most of which 
are extant, though depreciated by Milner, are full of interest, 
and invaluable for reference. Though he frequently discusses 
the prophecies, and states his millennial expectations, he never 
includes among them the restoration of the Jews. Like 
Justin, he has a tract expressly “against the Jews,” in which 
it could hardly have failed to come out; nor could he well 
have avoided it in some of his other tracts, if it had formed 
part of his scheme. But we have not been able to find it.+ 
One passage will suffice to show his principle of interpretation 
as it relates to the Jews, and from this the reader may judge 


* Cap. 113 and 139. 

+ Dr Kaye, indeed (Ecclesiastical History of the Second and Third Centuries, 
illustrated from the writings of Tertullian, by John, Bishop of Bristol [afterwards 
Lincoln], p. 363, Camb. 1826), says, that in the tract “ De Pudicitia,” “he con- 
nects the hope of Christians with the restoration of the Jews;” but the passage which 
he quotes is too general to prove the point. ‘It occurs not inc. 10, as he gives it, but 
inc. 8. Tertullian is commenting on the parable of the prodigal son, whom he takes 
to represent the Jews, who have forsaken the Lord and provoked the Holy One of 
Israel to anger. The elder brother answers best, he thinks, to'the Christian. “ For 
it is fit (he says) that the Christian should rejoice and not grieve at the recovery of 
the Jew, since our whole hope is bound up with the remaining expectation of Israel.” 
(Christianum enim de restitutione Judzi gaudere, et non dolere, conveniet; siquidem 
tota spes nostra cum reliqua Israelis expectatione conjuncta est.) This is the passage 
quoted by Dr Kaye; and did we know that Tertullian expected the territorial restora- 
tion, we might well enough give sucha turn to it, But as our quotation in the text will 
show that he did not, there can be no doubt that the general conversion of the Jews to 
Christ is all that is meant. Similar phraseology is employed in another place (Adv. 
Mare. 1. iii, c, 24), which goes to confirm our interpretation. Jerome, indeed, in his 
numerous allusions to the expectation of “the Jews and of our Judaizers,” as he 
usually calls the millenarians, seems to speak as if they expected the whole temple 
service to be restored; in which case, one would imagine it to be for none but literal 
Israelites. But in one of these p es (on Zech. xiv. 10) he says that, on this 
system, instead of the Jews becoming Christians, the “ Christians : become ; 
which seems to show that he did not understand them as roy, em: : 
vices to the literal Israel as a distinct people, but rather that Christianity itself would 
assume a Judaised form, and be characterised by Judaical services during the millen- 
nium, 
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_ for himself. In the tract, “On the Resurrection of the Flesh,” 
reasoning against those who denied it, he says,— 


“So when it is said in Isaiah, ‘ Ye shall eat the good things of the 
earth,’ [or as we have it, ‘the good of the land,’] we are to understand 
the good things of the flesh, such as remain in the kingdom of God 
when the flesh, renewed and angelified,* shall have what eye hath not 
seen, nor ear heard, nor hath entered into the heart of man, Other- 
wise, it were vain enough for God to invite to obedience by the fruits 
of the field, and the meats of this life, which he bestows indiscriminately 
upon the holy and the profane, sending rain upon the evil and the 
good, and making the sun ‘to shine upon the just and unjust. Happy 
faith, forsooth, which shall obtain those things which the enemies of 
God not only use but abuse, worshipping their very mercies in opposi- 
tion to the Maker of them. In ‘the good things of the earth’ you find 
roots and tubers, while the Lord says that man shall not live by bread 
only. It is thus that the Jews, by looking for earthly things, lose the 
heavenly; ignorant of the promised bread from heaven, and the oil of 
divine unction, and the wine of the Spirit, the water of life, flowing 
from Christ the vine, just as they take the holy land itself to mean the 
proper Jewish soil (Judaicum proprie solum reputant), which is rather 
to be interpreted of the Lord's flesh, which now, and in all who have put 
on Christ, 1s THE HOLY LaND—truly holy by the indwelling of the 
Spirit, truly flowing with milk and honey through the sweetness of its 
hope, THE TRUE JupEA (vere Judea) in virtue of God’s nearness. For 
he is not a Jew who is one outwardly, but who is one inwardly. The 
same is the temple of God, and Jerusalem, which is thus addressed in 
Isaiah, ‘ Awake, awake, O Jerusalem, put on the strength of thine 
arm, as in the dawn of thy day,’—to wit, in that integrity which it 
had before its defection. For how could language of this sort be pro- 
perly applied to the Jews, who killed the prophets, and stoned them 
that were sent unto it, and at length pierced the Lord himself? 
Nor, indeed, is salvation promised to any land at all which is to perish 
with the fashion of the whole world.” —(Cap. xxvi.) 


He goes on to express his faith in the resurrection-state, 
and comments on Ezekiel’s vision of the dry bones, as an alle- 
gorical prediction of it, which it were “ temerity” to apply to 
* Jewish affairs.” 

It is impossible to imagine that he who reasoned and wrote 
thus, believed in the territorial restoration of the literal 
Israel. 

5. CyPRIAN, made bishop of Carthage about the year 248, 
and beheaded for Christ in 258, need not detain us. In his 
' treatise “ Against the Jews,” he does little more than abridge 
the arguments of Justin and Tertullian, and the very headings 


* “ Reformatam et angelificatam.” This last is a favourite term of Tertullian’s, 
alluding to our Lord’s saying, that “the children of the resurrection” shall be “as 
the angels of God.” In a subsequent chapter he guards against the abuse of the term 
by those who denied the identity of the risen body.—See cap. lxii, 
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of his chapters are enough to show that he went the whole 
length of our extract from Tertullian.* 

6. LacTantius, who flourished in the early part of the 
fourth century, and died about 330, is the only other mille- 
narian father of any consequence whose writings are extant. 
In the following passage he gives a pretty full outline of his 
scheme, similar to that given by Irenzeus; but though we find 
a metropolitan city in it, and a confluence of all nations to this 
favoured spot, this seat of the Eternal King, the Jews, as such, 
are not there, nor has a restored Jewish nationality any place 
in the system :-— 


‘‘ Now, (says he) shall come the Son of the Most High and Great 
God to judge the living and the dead, as saith the sibyl. . . . . Then 
those who shall be alive in their bodies shall not die, but shall through- 
out the same thousand years produce an infinite multitude; and there 
shall be of them a holy offspring and dear to God. But those who 
shall be raised from the dead shall be over the living as judges. The 
[unbelieving] nations, however, shall not be wholly extinguished, but 
certain shall be left in token of divine victory, to be triumphed over 
by the just and subjected to perpetual servitude. About that time, 
also, the prince of the devils, the contriver of all evils, shall be bound 
with chains, and be in custody during the thousand years of celestial 
rule, when righteousness shall rule in the world, that no evil may stir 
against the people of God. After whose advent the just shall be con- 
gregated from all the earth, and the judgment [of the just] being 
finished, the holy city shall be erected in the midst of the earth, in 
which God himself, the builder of it, shall dwell with the ruling just, 
[the raised, who rule over the living saints]. Then shall be removed 
trom the world that darkness by which it was overspread, and by which 
the heavens were obscured, and the moon shall acquire the brightness 
of the sun, never more to wane. The sun also shall be seven times 
brighter than it nowis. Then the earth shall disclose its fertility, and 
bring forth of its own accord the most abundant fruits; honey shall 
ooze out of the rocks, wines shall flow in streams, and rivers shall run 
over with milk. In fine, the world itself shall rejoice, and all creation, 
rescued and liberated from the dominion of evil and impiety and crime 
and error, shall be glad. Thus shall men live a most tranquil and 
abundant life, and reign along with God; and the kings of the nations 
shall come from the ends of the earth with gifts and presents to adore 
and honour the Great King, whose name shall be renowned and vener- 
able among all the nations that shall be under heaven, and the kings 
that shall rule in the earth.” 


* Since writing the above, we have been astonished to find the Sloving statement, 
given on the authority of “ Lorinus the Jesuit,” that “ Cyprian, Jerome, Ch a 
Theophilus, Alexandrinus, Augustine, and Bede, understood Acts i. 6 to refer to that 
literal restoration of the Jews mentioned in Scripture, though these fathers are either 
neutral or opposed, as regards other (millenarian) tenets.”—( Brooks’ Elements of Pro- 
phetical Interpretation, p. 80.) It isa pity that authors should commit themselves 
to such statements at second hand, instead of examining for themselves. ot one of 
these fathers held the literal restoration of the Jews. 
+ Div. Inst. 1. vii, c. 24, 
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We have thus seen that the millenarian fathers, without 
exception, interpreted the Old Testament prophecies regard- 
ing the Jews on the same principles as their opponents; that 
both parties agreed with those who in subsequent times have, 
denied the territorial restoration; and that while differing 
widely in their conceptions of the future glory of the Church 
upon earth, they were at one in excluding the literal Israel 
from any distinctive standing or special promises under the 
gospel. 

Before proceeding to another period, we may be permitted 
to make one general remark on the facts submitted. If the 
advocates of the premillennial advent are entitled to claim 
the primitive fathers in support of their system, the opponents 
of Jewish restoration have a stronger claim to them. For in 
the former case they were confessedly divided; in the latter, 
we think it will now appear that they were unanimous. All 
parties, however, would do well to sit pretty loose to the 
fathers in such matters. For ourselves, we are disposed to set 
small store by their support in either of the cases to which we 
refer. Whatever may be their value in some departments, it 
is vain to go to them for enlightened and consistent principles 
of Scripture interpretation, and most of all on prophetic sub- 
jects. The interpretation of prophecy—besides involving dif- 
ficulties peculiar to itself, with which the fatherfs were ill able 
to grapple—is aided by nothing so much as time, that great 
unfolder of the Divine purposes, and commentator on the in- 
spired oracles. In this particular department, therefore, those 
who lived earliest were, on that very account, under the greatest 
disadvantage as interpreters, and, in the presence of ripe and 
judicious students of the Bible in our own days, scarce worthy 
of being listened to. 


II.—POST-REFORMATION PERIOD. 


On the fall of Paganism, the interests and studies of the 
Church took anew direction—not the happiest, certainly, in 
some respects at least; and prophecy, with the exception of 
an apocalyptic treatise now and then, dropt out of sight till 
the Reformation. Nor did our question, at least, excite any 
interest even then. Not one of the Reformers held the literal 
restoration of the Jews. It may be thought that the extra- 
vagances of the Anabaptists prejudiced them against it. But 
there is no evidence of this. Their general principles of inter- 
pretation are sufficient to explain it.* It was not till about 

* Lnther’s and Calvin's Commentaries on the Prophets (passim); Melancthon 
(Aug. Conf.) Bullinger, who identifies the literal restoration with Chiliasm (mil- 
lenarianism), says, “There is a threefold restoration of Israel: one literal, by 


Cyrus; the next, from Christ to Antichrist, in which many of the prophecies have 
been fulfilled, as is testified by the evangelists and apostles; and the third, from 
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the beginning of the following century—the post-reformation 
period, as we have called it—that the standing and prospects 
of the Jews under the Gospel began to attract special atten- 
tion and became matter of controversy. 

1. In 1621, JoHN PRIDEAUX, regius professor of divinity 
at Oxford—afterwards bishop of York*-—delivered a Latin 
discourse before the university, “ On the Calling of the Jews,” 
in which he speaks of the questions which have been raised on 
this subject as quite recent; and as this discourse was often 
referred to in the subsequent discussion of the question, and is 
the first formal statement that we have found of the system 
which was then beginning to be advocated, we extract from it 
the following sentences :— 


“‘It is known (says he) to nearly all, how amidst our other calami- 
ties, Judaism has lately prevailed, to the disgrace of divines and the 
scandal of the weak. Three opinions are flying about on this subject: 
That of the madmen, who think that the legal ceremonies are to be 
recalled; that of the dreamers, in whose brains a Jewish monarchic 
throne and the frame of a temple are floating; and that of the zealots, 
who are looking shortly for I know not what sublimated doctrine, and 
doctors more than angelical and seraphic from them [the Jews ] when 
converted, .. . . With regard to the ceremonies, though there were 
slight skirmishes between Peter and Paul, Jerome and Augustin, 
Aquinas and Scotus, regarding their honourable burial, the apostolic 
practice, and the time of their abrogation, there was no difference 
about the thing itself, and the truth only shone more clearly from the 
conflict. . . . . The chiliastic [or millenarian] school were ashamed to 
urge the ceremonies. . . . . Whether any Christians go the length of 
the Jews [whose expectations of a third temple, and a throne at Jeru- 
salem, and an army to be sumptuously entertained, he details], I know 
not. But observe how near they come. For they hold a stupendous 
conversion of the Jews after the end of the Turkish kingdom, to com- 
mence in precisely 350 years. Then they bring them, converted, out 
of I know not what countries of the east, and expect the Euphrates to 
be miraculously dried up to open for them a passage. After this they 


the restoration of the gospel and the last judgment [which the Reformers regarded 
as the next great event to come after the ‘restoration of the gat at the Refor- 
mation] onwards through eternity.” (Conciones in Apoc. il. 1570, p. 99). 
Chytreeus, in the following year, repeated the same statement in a more syste- 
matic form. * The first corporal restoration of Israel (says he) was when they re- 
turned under Cyrus and Darius out of all the countries of the earth into their own 
land, and restored the city and temple of Jerusalem. But much more sublime and 
glorious is the spiritual restoration by Christ, the King and Shepherd of the di 

sheep of the house of Israel, who extends the bounds of the Mount Zion, or the king- 
dom of David, over the whole world, and by the preaching of the gospel builds the 
new and eternal city and temple, to wit, the Church of God, in which he himself 
reigns and dwells, and having abolished sin and death, hell and all enemies, commences 
that new and eternal righteousness and life which is consummated in the third and 
perfect restoration of Israel—in the new and heavenly Jerusalem after the resurrec- 
tion.”—(Explic, Apoc. Witteb. 1571, p. 392.) 

* Not Dean Prideaux, the author of the “ Connection,’’ with whom, though he 
lived a century later, he is absurdly confounded in the work of Mr Brooks 5 
who evidently had not read the discourse he refers to, for he says that it advocates the 
restoration of the Jews—just the reverse of what it does. 
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engage them with the Turkish army, not far from Jerusalem, where 
the Sultan himself falls first, and then his army. . . . . Then shall be 
established that most glorious kingdom at Jerusalem, under which all 
tribes shall be united. The earth shall be more fertile than when of 
old it flowed with milk and honey. So ample shall be their dominion, 
that not only the Egyptians, Assyrians, and the most extensive coun- 
tries of the east, converted by their example,—but even in the west,— 
the Christians shall of their own accord submit themselves and acknow- 
ledge their primacy. Such Hebrew roots have been swallowed by some 
without a grain of salt,”—-among whom the worthy professor is grieved 
to find some men “ otherwise /earned and orthodox.” * 


We have thought that this earliest statement that we have 
found of an expectation amongst Protestant, orthodox, and 
learned men, of a future Jewish supremacy, might not be unin- 
teresting. The reader may perhaps observe how closely it 
resembles the scheme of Lactantius; only substituting a Jewish 
supremacy over Christians for his Christian supremacy over 
the nations spared at Christ’s coming to be brought under ~ 
subjection. 

But after discarding Jewish restoration as part of the scheme 
of Jewish supremacy, Prideaux finds the remaining ground far 
from undisputed. Though himself disposed to stop here, 
others, it seems, thought themselves bound to go a step fur- 
ther,—discarding even Jewish CONVERSION in any general and 
national sense. We pray the reader’s special attention to this 
point. When we come to discuss the question, we shall see 
how much hinges on this. Meantime, it is interesting to ob- 
serve how the opponents of the Restoration fell out among 
themselves about even the Conversion of the Jews. They were 
unanimous in holding, that under the gospel the Jews are on 
a level, in all respects, with other men; from which one sec- 
tion of them argued, that their conversion could be no national 
affair, but that, like the Gentiles, they would sooner or later, 
from time to time, come individually over to the Christian 
faith. ‘There are,” says Prideaux, “who take ‘Israel’ in our 
text [Rom. xi. 25, 26, ‘And so all Israel shall be saved,”] 
allegorically, for the people of, God collected from amongst 
Jews and Gentiles, and who think it suffices, for the fulfilment 
of the apostle’s prediction, if some from among the Jews are 
from time to time, in any age, converted to the faith. So 
Bucer, Melancthon, Faber, Gicolampadius, Calvin, and nearly - 
all the Lutherans. Selneccer treats those who think otherwise 
as fanatics.” How they could interpret the 11th chapter of 
the Epistle to the Romans on their principle, may be matter 
of wonder. But having taken up théir ground, as to the 


* Viginti-Duz Lectiones de totidem Religionis capitibus prascipue hoc tempore 
controversis, &c., per Joannem Prideaux, &c, Oxon, 1648, 
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standing of the Jews under the gospel, they seem to have 
thought it incumbent upon them to carry it into this and every 
similar passage of Scripture. 

2. Contemporary with Prideaux was the celebrated JosEPH 
MEDE, whose writings on the prophecies have contributed so 
largely to mould the views of subsequent writers. That he 
held the restoration of the Jews to Palestine is clear enough 
from many incidental expressions in his works and from the 
general complexion of his scheme. But he wrote nothing 
expressly on the subject. Most of the English writers on 
prophecy during this century appear to have been of the same 
opinion, although the majority of divines were certainly opposed 
to it. Greenhill, one of the Westminster divines, whose able 
exposition of- Ezekiel has been lately republished, and who 
himself held it, thus laconically states the general opinion in 
his day: “ The Jews’ return to their own land is denied by 
some, questioned by many, and doubted by most.”* In 
Powell’s Concordance (1673) the return and re-establishment 
of the Jews, with many miraculous and peculiar cireumstances, 
is laid down with abundant references to prophetic Scripture. 

But though in England the question seems not to have had 
much prominence, it was otherwise in Holland, where, during 
nearly this whole century, not only the Restoration, but even 
the Conversion of the Jews seems to have been matter of pretty 
keen disputation; the able theologians of that country per- 
ceiving that the two questions were closely bound up with each 
other. A few examples will be required to carry on our history. 

3. In 1636, the well-known VoETius (De Voet), professor 
of divinity at Utrecht, held a Disputation “on the General 
Conversion of the Jews,” (from Rom. xi. 25-29), in which he 
says, “ A doubt has here been raised, whether the text is to 
be understood of any general and future conversion of the 
Jews; or whether the ‘mystery’ which is here opened from 
the prophets is merely the conversion of the spiritual Israel of 
God (Gal. vi. 16), that is, of that fulness of Gentiles and the 
remnant of the Jews, who were partly then converted by the 
apostles, and partly will be converted, from time to time, even 
to the end of the world, however few they maybe. The latter 
opinion is espoused, among the fathers, by Theodoret, Augustin, 
Jerome, Cesarius (in Gregory Nazianzen); among the moderns, 
by Melancthon, Calvin, Osiander, Hyperion, and lately by Wol- 
lebius.” The advocates of the former opinion—of a general 
future Conversion—which the author himself espouses, fill a 
quarto page of his works, and cannot be given here. When he 
comes to the Restoration, he speaks in measured and cautious 
terms. After adverting to the “fable,” as he calls it, of a 

* Greenhill’s Ezekiel, Sherman’s Edition, p. 828. London, 1839. 
L 
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drying up of the Euphrates, to afford the Israelites a passage 
‘ (from Isa. xi. 15), and to the victory of the Jews over the 
Turks (Mic. v. 6; Isa. xi. 15), and over Antichrist (Zech. xiv. 
14), which, he says, is “equally uncertain,” he adds, “ The 
occupation of their own land, which Brightman considers most 
certain, cannut certainly be yielded on his grounds. That the 
Jews will remain in a state of splendour to the end of the 
world, and as a separate and unmixed people, is not probable, 
at least uncertain. In fine, a millennial kingdom is a dream.” 
In his disputation on this latter subject, “‘ the millennial king- 
dom,” in the same volume, after referring to the notion of a 
restored temple, together with the ceremonies, “ at least some 
of them,” which he says some imagined to themselves, though 
they had published nothing upon it, he adds, “ Nor do they 
recede far enough from these who cleave too much to a cor- 
poral and peculiar restoration of the converted Jews, and of 
their separate polity, as well ecclesiastical as civil.” * 

4. Wa aus, professor of theology at Leyden, at the same 
time, in his “ Manual of the Reformed Religion,” discusses 
this subject under the head of “ the opinion of the chiliasts,” 
fmillenarians.] ‘This opinion,” he says, of the Jews’ resto- 
ration, “if it does not bring Christ from heaven, as there are 
some who do not, appears to hurt no article of faith; for a 
spiritual conversion does not conflict with a secular kingdom, 
as may be seen in the conversion of the emperors of Gentile 
kingdoms; and it has some advocates, as Brightman, among 
the orthodox. But there are Scriptures which solidly refute 
this opinion of the corporal restoration of the Jews and their 
polity,” which he adduces at length.+ 

5. In the year 1670, one of the Dutch pastors having pub- 
lished a treatise advocating the restoration not only of the 
Jews, but of their ceremonies, with a ritual separation of Jew 
and Gentile, and the subjection of the latter to the former; 
and, in the following year, another treatise to much the same 
effect having appeared, the indignation of Maresius (Des Ma- 
rets), professor of divinity at Groningen, was called forth 
against such semi-Jewish and Ebionitish opinions, as he styles 
them. The sentiments of Altingius (James Alting), professor 
of divinity in the same university, and apparently at the same 
time, having been quoted against him, he appeals to several 
passages in a work of his, “from which it might be gathered, 
that he neither expected the erection of a third temple, nor 
the restoration of the Jewish polity or worship, nor the recal 
of the twelve tribes of Israel to Palestine, nor a temporal king- 


* Gisb. Voetii Selectarum Disputationum Pars Secun . 136, 137, and 159. 
Ultraj. 1655 Pua A, 


t Anton, Walai Opera Omnia, tom, i. p. 547. 
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dom of Christ upon earth, nor any other advent of his but the 
second to judge the world, nor any conversion of the Jews to 
take place towards the end of the world than their junction to the 
Gentile Christians, by whose instrumentality they will be converted. 
If any doctor,” he adds, “ean reconcile this with the modern 
semi-Judaism, he shall be my magnus Apollo.”* 

We think there is something instructive here. While those 
who held a future general Conversion of the Jews found them- 
selves constrained to speak of their Restoration as a thing 
not easily disproved—such was Voetius—those, on the other 
hand, who were prepared to speak strongly against their Resto- 
ration found themselves obliged to give up, along with it, their 
national Conversion, as did Maresius. We request the reader 
to bear this important fact in mind. But, 

6. The sentiments of ALTINGIUS are not fairly represented 
by his colleague. He may not have spoken out explicitly on 
the subject when he wrote the treatise to which Maresius re- 
fers (we have not the volume at hand to see); but as an 
appendix to his Sermons on the Eleventh of Romans, he gives 
a discourse “On the Restoration of Israel to his own Land,” 
delivered before the university in 1672, in whieh the affirma- 
tive of the question is maintained at length.t For this he 
suffered no little reproach, being held up, he tells us in the 
preface to his Sermons, as a semi-Jew, and such like. But if 
the opponents of Jewish restoration expected to bear down 
that opinion by confounding it with the restoration of the 
ceremonies, and raising a prejudice against its advocates as 
Judaizers, they failed in their object. Maresius himself had 
pupils who could distinguish things that differ; ono in parti- 
cular, who soon outshone his teachers, and on this question 
took up the opposite position from his master. 

7. We refer to the distinguished Wirstus, who, in his choice 
tractate “On the Ten Tribes of Israel,” maintained the resto- 
ration to Palestine with such cautious and judicious distine- 
tions between what he regarded as infringing on the spiritual- 
ity and catholicity of the gospel dispensation, and what seemed 
in no way to touch these, that though the opinion might be 
opposed, it could not well be disparaged and calumniated. 
Accordingly, 

8. Though we find Marcxtus (professor of divinity at Gro- 
ningen towards the end of the!century) reasoning against it 
in his “ Compendium of Christian Theology,” it is as a complea 
restoration, with distinctive peculiarities, rather than as a 
simple restoration, that he opposes it.{ 


* Sam. Maresii System. Theolog. pp. 300, 362, 804, 805. Gron. 1673. 
+ Jac. Altingii Opera, tom. quart. Amst. 1686, 
t Joh. Marckii Compend. Theol. Christ. cap. xxxii.24, Amst. 1690, 
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9. In this sense DE Moor understood him, who filled the 
divinity chair at Leyden in the middle of last century. Com- 
menting on this part of Marck’s “Compendium,” which he 
used as his text-book, he thus guardedly expresses himself in 
his valuable “ Perpetual Commentary on Marck:”—* This 
question (of the Restoration) is debated with great pro- 
bability on both sides. With regard to the negative side, 
which the author (Marck) takes, the terms of the question 
must be well attended to. For the controversy is not about 
the liberty of the converted Jews to return to the land of 
Canaan, or the occupation of it along with other Christians; 
but about the restoration of the land of Canaan to the Jews 
for a peculiar possession, to the exclusion of other nations, 
and about the setting up of the Jewish polity. The question is 
not about the building of a city somewhere on the site of the 
ancient Jerusalem, but about the rebuilding of Jerusalem as 
the metropolis of the restored Jewish nation.”* In other 
words, it was only as mixed up with the restoration of religious 
distinctions or ritual peculiarities, that either the author or his 
commentator saw any thing requiring to be opposed in the 
territorial restoration. 

Other advocates of the literal restoration besides those 
named by us, are referred to by De Moor. But the Dutch- 
men have detained us long enough, and before closing this 
period—and without quoting SPENER and BENGEL in Germany 
—we must cross the Atlantic for a moment, to meet with 

10. INcREASE MATHER (father of Cotton Mather), whose 
treatise on “The Mystery of Israel’s Salvation,—glorious, 
wonderful, spiritual, temporal,” 1669, thus notices the opinions 
on this subject :— 


“ The light of those truths which do concern the Jews is wonder- 
fully broken forth of late. Not long since it seemed very paradoxical 
to affirm that ever there should be a general conversion of the Jewish 
nation. But that truth of late hath gained much ground throughout 
the world. And albeit there have ever been some amongst the ortho- 
dox that have in the general thesis concurred, that such a thing shall 
be in the appointed season, yet as to the glory of this day, and the 
happy time which then shall come and continue in the church [he 
means the reign on earth, which he believed in], there hath been little 
known in many ages during the reign of Antichrist; only in these late 
days these things have obtained credit much more universally than 
heretofore, and that’s a sign that the time of the end draweth on 
apace.”"—(Pp. 43, 44). 


About the middle of last century, not only the Church every- 
where, but society at large seemed to experience a deep decline. 


* Bern. De Moor Comment. Perpet. in J. Marckii Compend, Theol. Christ. Pars 
Sexta, cap. xxxii. § 24, p. 130. Lugd. Bat. 1771. 
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Yet showers of blessing fell on some favoured spots, and men, 
like President Edwards, whom God at that dead period made 
the instrument of a glorious revival in America, were led to 
search the prophetic Scriptures for light as to the prospects of 
the Church and of the world. See his very interesting remarks 
on this subject in his “Call to United Extraordinary Prayer,” 
and in the latter part of his “ History of Redemption,” in which 
he expresses his expectation of a glorious conversion of the 
Jews to Christ, but is silent upon, and probably did not believe 
in their restoration. A variety of publications, too, more or 
less bearing on the illustration of prophecy, contributed to 
keep alive attention to this subject, and to prepare thoughtful 
minds for that new era which, in this as in so many other 
respects, opened upon the Church at the close of the last 
century.* : 

And now, in reviewing this second period, the reader will 
observe, that though, in the first century of the Reformation, 
not one orthodox theologian appears to have held the Resto- 
ration of the Jews, and some not to have looked even for any: 
general Conversion of them, yet with the opening of the next 


* The following are some of the publications to which we allude :— Vitringa’s works 
(on Prophecy generally, 1708; on Isaiah, 1714 and 1720; on the Apocalypse, 1719); 
Fleming’s “ Fulfilling of the Scriptures,” 1726; Daubuz and Lowman on the Revela- 
tion, 1730 and 1745; the valuable “‘Commentary on the Prophets” by Pre! 

Lowth (the bishop’s father, first published about the middle of the century), in whic 
the Restoration, along with the Conversion of the Jews, is brought prominently for- 
ward; Bengel’s “ Gnomon” of the New Testament, which first appeared about the 
same time, and the apocalyptic part of which was speedily translated into English ; 
Bishop Newton’s “ Dissertations on the Prophecies,” 1759, which, by their popularity, 
contributed to interest the general public in the subject; Whitby’s “Treatise of the 
True Millennium,”‘appended to his “ a and Commentary on the New Tes- 
tament,”’ “ showing that it is not a reign of persons raised from the dead, but of the 
Church flourishing gloriously for a thousand years after the conversion of the Jews, 
and the flowing in of all nations to them thus converted to the Christian faith.” With 
regard to our question, he says, “‘ Though I dare not absolutely deny what they [mil- 
lenarians] all positively affirm, that the city of Jerusalem shall be then rebuilt, and 
the converted Jews shall return to it, because this probably may be collected from 
those words of Christ, ‘Jerusalem shall be trodden down till the time of the Gen- 
tiles is come in’ Gabe xxi. 24), and all the prophets seem to declare the Jews shall 
then return to their own land (Jer. xxxi. 38-40) ; yet do I confidently deny what 
Barnabas and others of them do contend for,—viz.. that the temple of Jerusalem shall 
be then built again.”—(P. 696.) This is a repetition of his former mistake about 
Barnabas (see p. 151). About this time an immense impulse was given to the cri- 
tical study of the prophecies, by the publication of Kennicott’s “ Researches on the 
State of the Hebrew Text,” 1753-59, and subsequently of his Hebrew Bible, 1776-80, 
and De Rossi’s, 1784-88,—the fruit of which was seen in such works as Dr Blaney's 
“ Jeremiah,” 1784 ; Bishop Lowth’s “ Isaiah,” 1778 ; Archbishop Newcome’s “ Minor 
Prophets,” 1785, and ‘ Ezekiel,” 1788; Blaney’s “‘ Zechariah,” 1797 ; and subse- 
quently Bishop Horsley’s “ Biblical Criticism on the First Nine Prophetical Books,” 
—the chief portion of which, however, was not published till after his death. Hors- 
ley adopted the premillennial view, and the restoration of the Jews occupied a pro- 
minent place in hia scheme. It is a pity that his excessive rage for mending the text, 
and his extravagant literalism, render this part of his writings unsafe—we had almost 
said, useless, In Scotland, such subjects seem to have excited small interest. There 
d, however, a ible “C tary on the Revelation” by Dr Bryce John- 





ap 

stone, 1794; in 1795, Fraser’s (Kirkhill) “Key to the Prophecies,” a work of great 
merit ; in 1800, a “Commentary on Isaiah,’’ by the same, a less useful work (the 
author finds the millennium and the restoration of the Jews in almost every,chapter) ; 
and in 1799, Snodgrass on the Revelation. 
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century,—the era of systematic theology,—it began to attract 
‘ attention, and, as the century advanced, divided the soundest 
and most accomplished divines. It will be admitted, then, 
that to represent this opinion as bound up with the expecta- 
tion of a restored Judaism, as some now do, is to take a view 
of it, which, to say the least, is not evident,—which some of 
the ablest continental divines did not take of it, and with which 
very few of them ventured to charge it. Nor should the reader 
forget the difficulty which was felt by the deniers of the Resto- 
ration, in maintaining alung with this any national Conversion 
of the Jews. It was maintained by the majority of them, but 
at the expense of their consistency, in the opinion of those who 
denied both. 

A few sentences will suffice to bring down the history to our 
own day. 


III.—PRESENT PERIOD. 


The close of the last century was distinguished by two events 
of which it is difficult to say which has exercised, and is yet 
destined to exercise, the greater influence, —the French Revolu- 
tion, and the institution of Bible and Missionary Societies. The 
former contributed to awaken the spirit which yave birth to 
the latter; and civil and religious society, acted on simultane- 
ously by new and mighty influences, entered together on a new 
era, which, after the lapse of half a century, is to all appear- 
ance but in its infancy. It were foreign to our purpose to 
advert to the general features of this era, even in its religious 
aspect. One feature, however, cannot be omitted,—the impulse 
which has been given to the investigation of prophecy, and 
more particularly the expectations which have been awakened 
respecting the Jews. -In the French Revolution, and the 
events which succeeded it, many thought they saw the fulfil- 
ment of some of the principal apocalyptic predictions,—the 
close of the mystic 1260 days, the death and resurrection of 
the witnesses, the effusion of the greater number of the vials 
of wrath upon the Antichristian interest, and preparation 
making for the great decisive conflict between the kingdoms 
of Christ and of Belial. Others, not so much addicted to this 
kind of study, thought that in the gigantic efforts and unparal- 
leled success of our evangelistic associations might at least 
be discerned the “angel flying through the midst of heaven, 
- having the everlasting Gospel to preach to them that dwell on 
the earth, and to every nation, and kindred, and tongue, and 
people,” preparatory to the latter day. Even those who were 
averse to connecting the events of the time with any specific 
predictions, were ready to admit that they involved something 
more decisive in the history of Christianity than any turn that 
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. things had taken since the Reformation. With such impres- 
sions abroad, the multitude of treatises on prophetic subjects 
soon exceeded all precedent; and almost every such treatise, if 
it did not devote cgnsiderable space to the in-bringing and re- 
storation of the Jews, proceeded on the supposition that the 
time of their general conversion was approaching, and that 
either before or after that event they would be restored to 
their father-land. It is a curious fact, that in the midst of 
the French Revolution, the celebrated philosopher and eccen- 
tric Socinian preacher, Dr Priestley, preached and published a 
Fast Sermon on ‘“ The present state of Europe compared with 
ancient prophecies,” which went through three editions almost 
immediately (1794), in which he holds it evident that the se- 
cond coming of Christ will be coincident with the commence- 
ment of the millennium, or the future peaceable and happ 

state of the world, which, according to all the prophecies, will 
take place after the restoration of the Jews “to their own 
country, to be at the head of all the nations of the earth.”— 
(Pp. 19, 3.) In the later editions of Scott’s widely-circulated 
Commentary, the restoration of the Jews occupies a prominent 
place in the notes on the prophets. Faber, Cunninghame (Lain- 
shaw), Frere, Irving, Fry, M‘Neile, Bickersteth, Burgh, Brooks, 
Birks, Elliott, Brown, Bouars, Wood, Molyneux, and others, all 
make the conversion and restoration of the Jews one of the main 
turning-points in the transition of the world from its present to 
its millennial state. Faber is the only writer of any note who, 
while contending against the personal presence, is not disin- 
clined to admit of a Shechinah-glory of Christ during the mil- 
lenium, and that in a restored temple at Jerusalem. A good 
many years ago, when the disputes between Egypt and Tur. 
key drew all eyes towards Syria as the battle-field, and the 
European cabinets seemed at a loss to know what to do with 
it, it was gravely.proposed to give Palestine to the Jews, erect- 
ing it into an independent kingdom, under the protection of 
“the powers.” Some suggested that such monied Jews as Sir 
Moses Montefiore, who had gone to Syria expressly in behalf 
of his nation, should buy up the country, and invite his country- 
men to settle in it on advantageous terms. Nay, in an article 
which appeared in a London newspaper (if we remember 
rightly), it was suggested whether subscriptions might not be 
entered into for enabling the Jews to set about the rebuilding 
of their temple at Jerusalem! Bat to proceed. Dr Urwick, 
in his work on the second advent, without discussing the ques- 
tion, affirms the restoration of the Jews to be inconsistent with 
right principles of Scripture interpretation. Dr Henderson, in 
his critical commentary on Isaiah (1845), thinks it impossible 
to give an unforced interpretation to many passages of that 
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prophet on any principle which shall exclude the restoration | 
‘of the Jews; while Professor Alexander of Princeton, in his 
recent critical work on the same prophet (1846-7), is equally 
strenuous on the otherside. And Dr Fairbairn, in an appendix 
to the first volume of his “‘ Typology” (first edition, 1845), has 
a long and able dissertation on this subject, maintaining the 
Restoration to be contrary to sound principles of Scripture 
typology, and consistent only with out-and-out literalism, and 
a complete re-establishment of the Mosaic institutions.* In 
the American “ Bibliotheca Sacra,” for May and August, 
1847, there are two able and temperate articles on this 
subject, in which the negative is maintained. 

We have dwelt too long on this topic to admit of our ad- 
verting to the modern DELITZCH School in Lutheran Germany, 
which takes Bengel as its model, but deviates from him in se- 
veral things. 


From these facts, the reader will see that the weight of 
authority on both sides of this question is pretty nearly equal; 
~ and this being the case, it may be presumed that neither side 

is free of difficulties,—the candid admission of which must be 
essential to a satisfactory discussion of the subject. We have 
no expectation of being able to clear away every difficulty from 
the side on which we think the truth to lie, nor will the tone 
which we assume be considered by some to be decided enough. 
As for those who talk of the evidence in favour of the restora- 
tion of the Jews as equal to that for the truth of the Bible,— 
and we are sorry to say the case is not hypothetical,—our ad- 
vocacy of their opinion will, of course, go for nothing. But we 
write for those who would rather have two or three good argu- 
ments than a score of bad ones,—who would not have even a 
good argument unduly pressed,—who, in regard to doubtful 
ground, desire only to know how the case stands,—who, in 
short, on the question before us, are prepared to shape their 
views and expectations by the mind of the Spirit, in whatever 
way it may be discovered to them. 
We close this preliminary sketch by stating, in a few words, 
what sense we propose to advocate the Restoration of the 
ews. 
Not a shred of Judaism do we expect to be restored. For 
no temple at Jerusalem do we look. Circumcision, priesthood, 
: sacrifices, ritual separations and peculiarities, we hold to have 
been all done away in Christ, never more to be revived. If 
the Restoration of the Jews cannot be maintained without one 


* Inthe second and enlarged edition of this valuable work, this appendix has been 
withdrawn, to reappear in substance in another form.} The “Exposition of Ezekiel,’’ 
by the same author, proceeds throughout on the non-restoration principle, 
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or more of these Judaisms, we shall give it up; for not one of 
these things can we make consistent with the explicit testi- 
mony of Scripture, and the catholic character and spiritual 
genius of Christianity. But it is because we think the Resto- 
ration of the Jews is unjustly mixed up with them,—because 
we think it has a ground of its own, and solid ground, to stand 
upon, when all these are swept off the stage of the gospel eco- 
nomy and our system of divinity,—and because, as it seems to 
us, the denial of it involves principles of interpretation which 
cannot be gone through with, puts a forced in place of a natu- 
ral sense upon many passages, and leaves some things unex- 
plained, which, on the opposite view, are clear and satisfying; 
it is because we take this view of the Restoration of the Jews 
that we cannot give it up, and are, on the contrary, prepared 
to hold it fast. 


That the restoration of the Jews from all the places of their 
dispersion is predicted clearly, repeatedly, and circumstantially 
in Scripture, is admitted on all hands. The only question is, 
how this is to be understood—whether Literally or figuratively ; 
and, if literally, whether of a past or of a future restoration. On 
the literal view there are two opposite extremes; some apply- 
ing it nearly all to a past restoration, while others understand 
it all, in its full and proper sense, of a restoration yet future. 
To the latter class belong the Jews themselves, who look for 
a rebuilt temple, a re-established priesthood, the restoration of 
their bloody sacrifices, and an Israelitish supremacy, at once 
religious and civil, over all the nations of the earth. Strange 
to say, there are Christian interpreters who deduce the same 
conclusions from the prophecies in question; in connection, of 
course, with evangelical truth, and with Christ as King of the 
Jews, and Lord of the whole earth. For example:— 


“ Zion and Jerusalem,” says Mr Fry, Rector of Desford, “ are to be 
the great source of spiritual blessedness to the whole world. This 
‘ city of Jehovah’ is represented as the grand centre and emporium of * 
civil and religious power, whither all nations resort for their laws and 
government. ‘ He shall reign in Jerusalem unto the ends of the earth.’” 
‘** But what most surprises us is, that a ritual of worship, so like the 
Mosaic ceremonial, should again be restored by divine appointment, 
rather than institutions more analogous to those of the gospel church ; 
and, especially, that the sacrifices of animal victims should be again 
enjoined! For we read of all the various offerings of the Levitical 
economy, not only ‘ Se ee and ‘meat-offering,’ but ‘ burnt- 
offerings,’ ‘ trespass-offerings, and ‘sin-offerings.’ We can only reply, 
such is the divine pleasure. It is not for us to judge what would 
best for Israel and for the world at large in this future age.” “ How- 
ever averse to our preconceived notions may be the restitution of 
ceremonial sacrifices, that restitution exactly corresponds with the 
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rediction in the close of the 51st Psalm, where a reference is clear to 
Sad of the last times: ‘Do good in thy good pleasure unto Zion; 
build the walls of Jerusalem: then wilt thou desire the right sacrifices, 
an offering and a holocaust; then shall they offer steers upon thine 
altars,.’” * 


Mr Molyneux, in his recent Lectures on “ Israel’s Future,” 
not only contends for the restoration of the Mosaic sacrifices, 
but assigns the following as the probable reasons and objects 
of it :— 

“ The law [sacrificial] must yet peradventure point back to Christ, 
and teach them retrospectively what it was intended to teach prospec- 
tively,—the sacrificial and expiatory nature of Christ’s work 
Thus the sacrifices themselves—presenting, however, the object in @ 
stronger light—may virtually be to them what the sacrament of the 
‘Supper’ is actually to us; and they, in the former, may continually 
show forth the Lord’s death when He shall have come, as we continu- 
ally, inthe latter, do show forth the Lord’s death tilt He come.” t 


Of the opposite extreme to this, which applies nearly all the 
prophecies to past events, Professor Alexander of Princeton 
thus speaks: “It is an ancient and still current doctrine, that 
the main subject of his (Isaiah’s) prophecies throughout is the 
restoration from the Babylonish exile. While this hypothesis 
has been assumed as undeniable by many Christian writers, it 
affords the whole foundetion of the modern neological criti- 
cism and exegesis.”{ Strong language this, but scarcely too 
strong. Among the Christian writers here alluded to may 
be classed a countryman of his own, the writer of the two 
articles in the “ Bibliotheca Sacra,” who seems to regard this 
event as the burden of a great part of the prophetic writings. 
Professor Fairbairn, in his dissertation on this subject, appears 
to occupy a middle ground. Few, however, deny that there 
are prophecies of Israel’s restoration which belong to Christian 
times,— prophecies which have received no literal fulfilment, 
either in the return from Babylon or in any other past events. 
How, then, are these disposed of by those who deny the future 
restoration? They are viewed as the Jewish dress of Christian 
events. The restoration itself, and the “Israel” to be restored, 
are held to be alike spiritual; the ideas and the language of 
an extinct economy being employed to depict a dispensation 
in which there is neither Jew nor Gentile, dispersion nor 


* The Second Advent, &c., by the Rev. John Fry, Rector of Desford, Leicester- 
shire, 2 vols., 1822, vol. i. pp. ”129, 583, 585, 586. Compare Freemantle’s “ Glory of 
Israel after the Advent, * in Twelve Lectures, by Clergymen of the Church of Eng- 
land, on the Second Coming, &c., 1844, pp. 273-278 ; Bonar’s “ Leviticus,” p. 10, and 
“ Redemption Drawing Nigh,” chap. vi, &e. &e. 

+ Iarael’s Future, Lectures delivered in the Lock See in Lent, 1852, by Rev. 
Capel Molyneux. Fourth Thousand, > PP. 257, 258. 1853. 

t The Later Prophecies of Isaiah. By Jos-ph Addison ae wy Professor in the 
Theological Seminary, Princeton, New Jersey, 1847. Introd. p, | 
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restoration. That Christian events are predicted in Jewish 
language by the prophets, it is impossible to deny. If this be 
overlooked, we shall be ready to put our Christianity into bond- 
age to a restored Judaism, as some have actually done, and 
to draw from the prophets the crudest representations of mil- 
lennial religion. But the question is, whether the principle is 
kept within its just limits by those who use it to disprove the 
future restoration of the Jews. 

But let us hear it as enunciated by themselves :— 

“Where prophecy,” says the writer in the ‘ Bibliotheca Sacra,’ 
“ thus runs into the present dispensation,—a spiritual dispensation, — 
is it not to be interpreted spiritually, according to the nature of the 
dispensation to which it refers? The dress may be ancient, but the 
truth refers to these latter times. He (Ezekiel) spoke of a restoration, 
but it was a restoration then to take place. He glanced occasionally, 
as others had done, to the Messiah’s time; but his utterances of the 
Messiah’s time are to be understood according to the nature of the 
Messiah’s dispensation, to which they relate. Whatever be the dress 
of his thought, it is a grand and glorious spiritual reality into which 
the germ is to unfold. This we believe to be the economy of ancient 
prophecy in relation to these latter times,” * 

** There cannot be,” says Dr Fairbairn, ‘if we-are to have one 
species and a uniform principle of interpretation, a literal Israel and an 
antitypical David. If the word Jew still stands simply for a Jew, the 
word David must, in like manner, do so for David, Or if, on the 
other hand, Christ comes in the room of David, Christ's people must 
surely come in the room of David's subjects. And it is a mongrel 
species of interpretation which would make only the one and not the 
other pass into the antitype, which insists on having the literal Israel 
only for the heritage of the spiritual David.” f 


Whether, according to this mode of reasoning, it would be 
possible for God to predict even the conversion of his ancient 
people; whether, if God should think fit te foretell their sub- 
mission to Christ, as to David their king, our friends would 
not hasten to put them out of court, insisting that, since David 
in the supposed prediction does not mean David, it would be 
a mongrel species of interpretation to make Israel mean 
Israel,—that as a literal Israel cannot be connected in the same 
prophecy with an antitypical David, the thing meant in the 
prophecy cannot be the conversion of his ancient people, but 
simply the Ohurch’s submission to Christ—whether, we say, 
this would not legitimately follow from the foregoing way of 
reasoning, we shall have to consider by and by. At present 
we are merely stating the different ways in which the prophe- 
cies in question are disposed of, 

The late Dr Arnold carried the spiritual principle to an 


* Biblioth. Sacra, for Aug. 1847, pp. 475, 476. 
+ Typology of Scripture, vol. i., Appendix, pp. 517, 518. (First Edition.) 
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extreme. Prophecy, according to him, is no “ anticipation of 
history,” as it has been termed :— 

“‘ History, in our common sense of the term, is busy with particular 
nations, times, places, actions, and even persons. Prophecy fixes our 
attention on principles, on good and evil, on truth and falsehood, on 
God and on his enemy. Prophecy, then, is God’s voice speaking to 
us respecting the issue, in all time, of that great struggle which is the 
real interest of human life, the struggle between good andevil. Beset 
as we are by evil within us and without, it is the natural and earnest 
question of the human mind, What shall be the end at last? And the 
answer is given by prophecy, that it shall be well at last; that there 
shall be a time when good shall perfectly triumph. But the answer 
declares also, that the struggle shall be long and hard; that there will 
be much to suffer before the victory be complete. The seed of the 
woman shall bruise the serpent’s head, but the serpent notwithstanding 
shall first bruise his heel. So completely is the earliest prophecy re- 
corded in Scripture, the sum and substance, so to speak, of the whole 
language of prophecy, however diversified soever in its particular 
forms.” * : 


It is easy to see whither this will lead us. If there be no his- 
torical fulfilments of prophecy,—if facts are never predicted, 
but only principles, which find their development, to a greater 
or less extent, in the facts of history, profane as well as sacred, 
and only their concentrated and most perfect development in 
Christ and his church,—it will follow that Christ's person and 
work, historically considered, are nowhere the subject of direct 
prediction in the Old Testament; that all which the apostles 
applied to him, and which we have been accustomed to regard 
as directly and exclusively referring to the historical Christ, 
“do not (to use Dr Arnold’s own words) relate to the Jewish 
or to Christian times, but are either the expressions of religi- 
ous affections generally, such as submission, hope, love, &c., 
or else refer to some particular circumstances in the life and 
condition of the writer or of the Jewish nation, and do not at 
all show that any thing more remote, or any events of a more 
universal and spiritual character were designed to be prophe- 
sied.”—(Preface, p. i.) And lest the reader should fail to see 
how far this principle was intended to carry him, the ingenious 
author refers, among a number of other passages, to the fifty- 
third chapter of Isaiah, (whose proper subject he conceives to 
be, not the sufferings of Christ and the following glory, but 
“the return of the Jews from the captivity, and its accom- 
‘panying blessings!”) to the twenty-second and hundred-and-tenth 
psalms, to Isa. Ixi. 1-3, and to Zech. xiii. 7. To these and 
every other Old Testament prediction, the pregnant remark is 
made to apply, that “the true subject of pure prophecy, as 


* Two Sermons on the Interpretation of Prophecy. By Thomas Arnold, D.D, 
Oxford, 1839, pp. 3-5. ; 
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distinct from history, is not any human person or persons, fact 
or facts, but ideas and principles, which in no merely human 
persons or actions have ever been embodied perfectly. Thus 
Ohrist and his Church, historically considered, are not the sub- 
ject-matter of prophecy at all. They are but ideally in-the 
Old Testament,—embodying the great general religious ideas 
which are the proper burden’ of prophecy. 

Were such views unlikely to be taken up by others, we 
should not have taken the trouble to present them so explicitly 
to the reader. But who that knows the influence which Dr 
Arnold’s writings are exercising in England,—who that ob- 
serves the fascination which an idealised Christianity is exer- 
cising on our young men,—who that observes how Hengsten- 
berg, in his Commentary on the Psalms, deals with the 
siateenth and twenty-second psalms,—who that perceives Tho- 
luck’s leanings in the same direction,*—who, in short, that 
has himself felt the difficulties of the subject, the measure of 
truth that there is in the views we speak of, and the ability 
with which they are brought forward, can but warn his readers 
of their unsettling tendency? And when we state that one of 
the chief purposes which Dr Arnold expected his system to 
serve, was to get rid of the restoration of the Jews, as matter of 
prophecy,—that the notes, at least, to his two sermons, which 
occupy thrice as much space as the text, are chiefly taken up 
with showing how his principle bears upon that question,—the 
reader will see why we have dwelt upon it, and may possibly be 
led to suspect that it is difficult to get any principle which will 
serve out-and-out for the extrusion of the Jew from the pro- 
phecies of‘the Redeemer’s kingdom, which would not go a good 
deal further than that,—further than most are prepared to 
follow. 

Before leaving Dr Arnold, and by way of showing how ex- 
tremes meet, we cannot resist quoting a passage in which he 
concedes even the literal restoration of the Jews as a thing 
perfectly possible, though not capable of antecedent proof 
from the prophecies, and not necessary to their proper fulfil- 
ment. 


“ But,” says he, “ although the full and real completion of the pro- 
phecies relating to Israel belongs neither to the first historical Israel, 
nor yet to the second, the visible church of Christ, but to those only 
who shall be found to have been true Israelites, children of God in the 
Spirit, whether they belonged to the Jewish or to the Christian Israel 
according to the flesh ; yet, if any one urges that, over and above this 
real and adequate fulfilment, there may be also a lower fulfilment 
again vouchsafed, even to the old historical Israel, whenever he shall 
turn to the Lord,—then I will not attempt to deny this position, pro- 


* Comment. on Hebrews, vol. ii. Appendix i. Clark's Biblical Cabinet, 1842. : 
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vided it be allowed that such a fulfilment is by no means necessary to 
the truth of prophecy; that it is given e# abundanti ; and that as in no 
case we have a right to expect it, so, if it be withheld, we ought 
neither to feel surprise nor perplexity. Instances of such a fulfilment 
of prophecy are certainly to be met with in Scripture.” 


After quoting and commenting on John xviii. 8, 9; Isa. 
liii. 4, and Matt. viii, 16, 17; Ps. xxii. 16, 18, and John xix. 
24, 37, as examples of this kind of fulfilment, he continues:— 


“‘ With these examples before us, I would not dare to say that God 
may not be pleased to vouchsafe some great and special blessings to 
the remnant of the historical Israel, when they shall again be grafted 
into the Israel of God. But even if none such are granted to them, 
the prophecies relating to the future and final blessing of Israel seem, 
to my mind, to have their abundant fulfilment in the rest reserved for 
the people of God. If God’s people should live in his presence for 
ever in perfect safety and crowned with glory, I cannot conceive what 
more can be wanting to the adequate fulfilment of the most magnificent 
language of prophecy relative to the future triumphs of Israel.” —(Note 
4, pp. 36-38.) 


To the principle of ex abundanti fulfilments of prophecy 
(over and above what is necessary to the essence of the thing, 
and not to be anticipated with certainty till they occur), we 
have no objection,—it is a sound and important principle; 
but we are afraid that, on Dr Arnold’s views, Aistorical fulfil- 
ment must be regarded as all ex abundanti together. 


But it is time now to address ourselves to the question itself. 
From the above remarks, the reader will see that, what with 
erroneous principles and sound principles, which appear to be 
pushed too far, the subject is involved in no little difficulty. 
A few propositions, based on New Testament intimations, which 
we hold to be the surest of all footing, will comprise the ma- 
terials of what we deem a scriptural settlement of this interest- 
ing question. Our first two propositions will be of the nature 
of concessions to those who deny the restoration of the Jews. 
What follows is designed to show that, notwithstanding these 
concessions due to truth, their remain sufficient grounds for be- 
lieving that this restoration is matter of divine prediction. 


I. “ The wall of partition” between Jew and Gentile has been 
broken down, never more to be rebuilt. 

. The passages on this point are familiar to all, but we quote 
some of them for the sake of a remark or two which we mean 
to make on them:—‘ He is our peace, who hath made both 
[Jew and Gentile] one, and hath broken down the middle wall 
of partition between us; having abolished in his flesh the 
enmity, even the law of commandments contained in ordi- 
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nances. Now therefore ye [Gentiles] are no more strangers 
and foreigners, but fellow-citizens with the saints, and of the 
household of God.”—(Eph. ii. 14, 15, 19). It is impossible 
for language more clearly to intimate that Jews and Gentiles 
are placed, by the work of Christ, on a footing of perfect equa- 
lity before God, not only in point of acceptance, but as mem- 
bers of the Churc’ visible. Those who contend for the restora- 
tion of Jewish peculiarities during the millennium, would have 
the apostle to mean merely that Gentiles have now access to 
Christ and salvation as well as Jews. But Christ and salva- 
tion were never inaccessible te Gentiles. The ceremonial bar- 
riers placed them in a moré disadvantageous position, in this 
respect, than the Jews; but that was all. And it is just these 
ritual disadvantages which the apostle says have been taken 
out of the way, to make room for a new incorporation of both 
into one fellowship, having all things common, as pertaining to 
the “city” and “ house” of God. ‘The ceremonial sacredness 
of places, persons, times, vessels,—all typical institutions and 
observances,—have yielded to the spiritualities and simplicities 
of the New Testament, to the genius of which all such distine- 
tions are utterly foreign. 

But our Lord’s announcements to the woman of Samaria 
are, if possible, still more explicit. Having consulted him in 
the dispute between the Jews and the Samaritans about the 
proper place of (central) worship, she received this informa- 
tion: — Woman, believe me, the hour cometh when ye shall — 
neither in this mountain nor yet at Jerusalem worship the Fa- 
ther;” that is, of course, in the sense in which he was then 
actually worshipped at Jerusalem; for he takes care to tell 
her, that the Jews were right in the dispute between them 
and the Samaritans:—‘“ Ye worship ye know not what: we 
know what we worship: for salvation is of the Jews.” But, 
he adds, the dispute is soon to be at an end, by the privilege 
which has hitherto belonged to Jerusalem being extended to 
all places alike: —* But the hour cometh, and now is, when 
the true worshippers shall worship the Father in spirit and in 
truth; for the Father seeketh such to worship him.”—(John 
iv. 21,23.) Does this mean that, under the new economy, the 
worship of Gentiles out of Jerusalem would be as acceptable 
as the worship of the Jews in it,—that the central and sacred 
character of Jerusalem would continue unchanged, but that 
believing Gentiles, though as much “ strangers and foreigners” 
as ever, as truly “ aliens from the commonwealth of Israel” as 
ever, in respect of ceremonies, and church-officers, and modes 
of worship, would nevertheless get access to Christ and salva- 
tion as truly as the Jews! Could such a construction, by pos- 
sibility, be put upon the Saviour’s language, we could listen to 
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the arguments for a millennial J udaism. But as, beyond all 
_ doubt, the Saviour meant to announce that Jerusalem was 
going to lose its peculiar character,—that it would cease to 
be, even to the Jews themselves, “ the city of their solemnities, 
whither the tribes should go up,”—that, in fact, it would pos- 
sess not a whit more of a distinctive religious character than 
the mountain of Samaria, about which the woman consulted 
him, we cannot but wonder that Christian men and dear 
brethren, sitting at the Redeemer’s feet to receive the law at 
his mouth, should dream of a revived Judaism, and picture 
to themselves “believing nations frequenting the” restored 
“temple, in order to get understanding in the types and 
shadows; looking on the sons of Zadok ministering in that 
peculiar sanctuary, to learn portions of truth with new im- 
pressiveness and fulness.”* But, it is said, “The account of 
this [restored] temple, which occupies chapters xl. to xlviii. of 
Ezekiel, is embedded in literalities on either side. Here, then, 
lies the difficulty. All seems literal on either side; and is 
there to arise in the midst of this a great spiritual building, 
possessing nothing in common with the literalities around it?! 
The point of difficulty lies there.”+ To this we unhestatingly 
reply, Let the literalities go, if they cannot stand with the naked 
and unmistakeable announcements of the Lord of the temple. 
We do not quite see, indeed, that we are shut up to the alter- 
native of losing all literalities, or making every thing literal; 
but we are perfectly prepared to part with whatever may be 
demanded by a firm adherence to the announcements of Christ. 
True, “there are many dark things in the Word;”{ but they 
will become darker still if, instead of explaining the dark things 
by the clear, we explain the clear things by the dark, making the 
Old Testament the key to the New. It is this unnatural method 
which lies at the foundation of all the Jewish expectations of 
Christians; and never till we reverse the process are we safe 
from the danger to which we found Jerome alluding, of Judais- 
ing our Christianity, instead of Christianising the adherents of 
Judaism. 

As a last refuge, we sometimes hear it said, that though an 
Aaronic priesthood, and bloody sacrifices, and circumcision, 
and a metropolitan ceremonial at Jerusalem, may be unsuit- 
able to the genius of the present economy, they may, for 
aught that we know, be consistent enough with one to come. 
. This, surely, is a desperate argument. Nor should we allude 
to it, but to ask our readers whether this be the impression 
which they gather from the apostle’s reasonings on the sub- 


* Bonar's “ Leviticus,” p. 10. 
+ Bonar’s “ Redemption Drawing Nigh,” p. 99. London, 1847, 
t “Redemption Drawing Nigh,” p. 103. 
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ject of the ceremonies, in the epistles to the Galatians, Colos- 
sians, and Hebrews? Was it only the abuse of them against 
which he wrote? Or was it only their temporary removal 
which he contemplated, in the view of their ultimate restora- 
tion? Does he not characterise them as, in their own nature, 
“ worldly rudiments,” “ beggarly elements,” the mere discip- 
line of minors, as a “ bondage,” unsuited to the liberty of 
Christ’s freemen !—(Gal. iv.) Are they not represented as 
“ a shadow,” of which “the body is Christ,” for the entire ne- 
glect and abandonment of which Christians ought not to allow 
themselves to be “ judged” by Judaising zealots, who were 
swarming in some of the infant churches, and whose policy it 
was to sap and mine whatever was spiritual, and free, and 
catholic in the new economy !—(Ool. ii.) Is not the priesthood 
said to be “ changed,” and the ceremonial institute to be “ dis- 
annulled,” expressly “ because of the weakness and unprofitable- 
ness thereof?” Now, to what order did those “sons of Za- 
dok” belong, the “ ministrations” of whose descendants in the 
restored temple are expected to give “ new impressiveness and 
fulness to certain portions of truth!” They belonged, as every 
one knows, to that very Aaronic order which the apostle says 
has been swept off the stage of the Church, with all that ap- 
pertained to it, as a weak and useless thing after Christ’s 
coming. Yet further, is not the co-existence of two priest- 
hoods regarded as a thing incongruous, and does not the 
apostle represent the whole ritual system as in a “ decaying, 
antiquated, and evanescent” state, when he wrote !—(Heb. 
viii.) Now, is it conceivable that such language would have 
been used of a system only temporarily set aside, to be brought 
back, with a few changes, to more than its pristine splendour ? 
If such expectations, or any thing like them, are not directly in 
the teeth of all that the apostle says on the subject of the 
temple-service, he has used language which it was next to im- 
possible not to misunderstand, and which the whole Church, 
with hardly an exception, has been misinterpreting to this hour. 

On the strength of these remarks, we might turn our propo- 
sition into the following rule: That, 

Wherever Jewish peculiarities occur in the prophetic pictures 
of Messiah's kingdom, they are to be understood of the corre- 
sponding realities under the gospel. 

The principle of this rule cannot be questioned. Every one 
proceeds upon it, more or less, in interpreting the prophecies, 
translating the old phraseology into the new,—substituting 
Christian ideas for Jewish. He would be a bold interpreter 
who would affirm that in no case are the events of the new eco- 
nomy predicted in the language of the old. Take but one ex- 
ample, Mal. i. 11, “ From the rising of the sun unto the going 

M 
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down of the same, my name shall be great among the Gentiles, 
‘and in every place incense shall be offered unto my name, and 
a pure offering ; for my name shall be great among the hea- 
then, saith the Lord of hosts.” Are there any, except Roman- 
ists, who take “incense” here, and the “ pure offering” Jite- 
rally? Do not all understand the prediction to mean simply 
this, that not at Jerusalem only, but everywhere, and not by 
Jews only, but by all nations without distinction, from one end 
of the world to the other, acceptable worship shall ascend to 
God? Well, but how is it that all unite in so understanding 
it? Clearly because “ incense” and “ offering,” in the Jewish 
sense, having given place under the gospel to “ spiritual sacri- 
fices, acceptable to God by Jesus Christ,” there is no other kind 
of worship of which we can understand the prediction, and all 
that our rule means is, that we must carry this prineiple of 
prophetic interpretation through all cases of like nature. 

But the example we have adduced illustrates our rule in an- 
other way. The Jewish idea, under which the prediction is 
couched, is not merely that “‘incense and a pure offering” 
shall be offered to God by all nations, but “in every place,” — 
as if they would have the temple-service at home, and not need 
to go to Jerusalem for it. Now, in other places, the reverse 
of this is expressly predicted. In Isaiah and Ezekiel, the ca- 
tholicity of the Church’s worship is expressed by all nations 
flowing to Jerusalem, and going up to the mountain of the 
Lord, to the house of the God of Jacob; whereas in Malachi, 
instead of them going to the temple, the temple is represented 
as coming to them. If, then, we would not make the prophets 
contradict themselves, we must understand both representa- 
tions as designed to announce one and the same idea, the ca- 
tholicity and spirituality of the gospel worship. 

There is one class of prophecies to which we must particu- 
larly advert, which come under the same law of interpretation, 
though not quite so manifestly, as the former,—those, we mean, 
in which “ Zion” and “ Jerusalem” are the subject of evange- 
lical prediction. If the Israelites are to be nationally restored 
to Palestine, there can be nothing surprising in Jerusalem be- 
coming again the capital of the kingdom, and the seat of go- 
vernment ; nor will any one who believes in the future restora- 
tion of the Jews hesitate to admit that Jerusalem is so spoken 
of in the prophecies as either the actual future metropolis of 

‘the reconstituted nation, or, at least, as a historic symbol of 
its restored nationality. But Jerusalem of old was something 
more than the capital of a political kingdom, and the seat of 
a civil government. It was “ the city of the Great King,”—the 
place of Jehovah’s special presence, power, grace, and glory, 
in connection with the ceremonial worship established there. 
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“ In Salem was his tabernacle, and his dwelling-place in Zion.” 
—(Ps. lxxvi. 1.) But we have seen that these localities have 
been, by the work of Christ, divested for ever of all their pecu- 
liar sacredness, and that, in respect of aceeptable worship, 
“ Zion” and “¢ Jerusalem” are “in every place” where God is 
“worshipped in spirit and in truth.” It is this very change, 
beyond all doubt, which the apostle designed to express, when 
he said to the Hebrews, who were clinging to the local Jeru- 
salem and the literal Zion, after all their glory had passed 
away, “ But ye are come unto Mount Zion, and unto the city of 
the living God, the heavenly Jerusalem.”—(Heb. xii. 22.) To 
say, in the face of this most naked statement, that the religious 
peculiarities of the local Jerusalem and the literal Mount 
Zion are either not abolished at all, or abolished only for a 
time, to be again restored, is, if we may say it without offence, 
intolerable. To all the evangelical prophecies which repre- 
sent Zion and Jerusalem in terms of their ancient pectiiarities, 
we must unhesitatingly apply the rule we have laid down. 
Does any one hold up to us this prophecy and that, exclaim- 
ing, There, surely, is Jerusalem reinstated in its ancient sacred- 
ness, and Zion once more “ the mountain of the Lord’s house {” 
—we calmly reply, in the apostle’s words, “ YE ARE COME unto 
Mount Zion, and unto the city of the living God, the heavenly 
Jerusalem :” Ye are come to the Zion and Jerusalem of @ ca- 
tholic and spiritual Israel,—to the only Zion and Jerusalem 
that will ever, in any religious sense, exist upon earth. 

Of this use of the terms in question, let one example suffice 
for all—from the fourth chapter of Isaiah. In the preceding 
chapter and first verse of this one, the ruin of the Jewish 
commonwealth had been foretold. This is immediately fol- 
lowed up by a delightful prediction of a purified remnant of 
that devoted people to be gathered under Messiah, in whom 
the Church's identity in its passage from the old to the new 
economy would be preserved, and who should constitute the 
nucleus of a catholic Israel, purer in character, and more ac- 
ceptable in its worship than ever before. “In that day,” says 
the prophet, “ shall the Branch of Jehovah [ Messiah, as Son 
of God] be beautiful and glorious, and the Fruit of the earth 
[the same Messiah, as Son of man] shall be excellent and 
comely to the eseaped of Israel.” On the day of Pentecost, 
three thousand Jews, added to the hundred and twenty that 
had been gathered in the days of the Redeemer's flesh, con- 
stituted the Church of God. To these “escaped of Israel” 
Messiah was “beautiful and glorious, excellent and comely.” 
Then this prophecy began to receive its proper fulfilment.* 


* Should any one gay, Nay, but it points to the millennial state, and to the Jewish — 
remnant then to be restored to Palestine, it matters nothing to our object in quoting 
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Now, observe what follows: —“ And it shall be that he that 
is left in Zion, and he that remaineth [or is spared] in Jeru- 
salem, shall he called holy: every one that is written to life in 
Jerusalem.”—(Ver. 3.) To take “Jerusalem” and “ Zion” 
here in the sense of mere localities where Israelites shall 
happen to be found when these events are fulfilled, would be 
absurd. Nor are they here employed metaphorically to de- 
note the people of Israel, for that would be to make “the 
escaped ” to be the same with the places where they remain. 
Clearly, these localities are here referred to in their Church 
signification, And what isthat? .In Old Testament language 
to be “in Zion” is to be under the religious ordinances 
of which Zion was the centre and the soul,—to be Church 
members. To be indifferent or undisturbed under such preci- 
ous means is to be “at ease in Zion;” to continue unrenewed, 
and live a life of sin, in spite of such means, is to be: “ sinners 
in Zion;” whereas, when they have stamped their own holy 
image upon those placed under them, such are said to have 
been “born in Zion,” and are called “the children of Zion.” 
This phraseology, so familiar under the old economy, furnishes 
an easy key to the expressions before us,—“ the left in Zion,” 
and “the spared in Jerusalem,” who, in their new character, 
as attracted to Messiah’s beauty and glory, excellence and 
comeliness, should be called holy; or, in New Testament lan- 
guage, ‘the remnant (of the old Israel) according to the elec- 
tion of grace;” who, “as many as were ordained to eternal 
life, believed.” 

In the next verse the figure is slightly modified, while its 
general sense remains unchanged:—‘*t When the Lord shall 
have washed away the filth of the daughters of Zion, and shall 
have purged the blood of Jerusalem from the midst thereof, by 
the spirit of judgment, and by the spirit of burning,” pointing 
to the purifying effect of those trying events which were to 
attend the transition of the Church from the old to the new 
economy. 

But the verse which follows is still more important:—“ And 
the Lord will create upon every dwelling-place” (or, ‘‘ over the 
whole extent”*) “of Mount Zion, and upon her assemblies, a 
cloud and smoke by day, and the shining of a flaming fire by 
night: for upon all the glory shall be a defence.”—(Ver. 5.) 


‘ it. We think this is not the sense of it, and that violence must be done both to the 
connection and the contents of the chapter to bring out this result. But such a view 


of it would only strengthen our argument from its language, which is all we have to 
do with here, 


* Literally, “upon all the place of Mount Zion,” that is,in its extended sense, 
When the idea of ** dwelling” is to be expressed, as in our version, the full form, fo. 
nav, “ place for dwelling,” is used. See Exod. xv. 17; 1 Kings viii, 13, 39, 43; Ps. 
xxxiii. 14; 2 Chron, vi. 33, 39, 
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“Phe Church is not only,” says Professor Alexander on this 
verse, “ to be purified by God’s judgments, but glorified by his 
manifested presence, and in that state of glory kept secure by 
his protection. The presence of God is here denoted by the 
ancient symbol of a fiery cloud, and is promised to the Church 
in its whole extent, and to its several assemblies, as dis- 
tinguished from the one indivisible congregation, and its own 
‘exclusive place of meeting, under the old economy.” If this 
be a correct view of the prediction,—and the unanimous voice 
of Christian expositors pronounces in favour of it,—what view 
does it give us of “ Mount Zion?” Does it celebrate the 
honours of the literal mountain of that name, and of the temple 
on it, as a point of religious attraction for the whole world ? 
It does just the reverse. It represents Mount Zion as co- 
extensive with the purified Church under Messiah, and parti- 
cularly with her public “ assemblies.” That divine presence, 
protection, and glory, which, after being enjoyed by the ancient 
Church all through the wilderness, took up its fixed abode on 
Zion as the place of their assemblies, this shall burst its eere- 
ments under the gospel, spread its wings of love over the whole 
amplitude of Messiah’s kingdom, and hover, cloud-like, over 
every Christian assembly, making a ‘“ Mount Zion” of every 
spot where New Testament worship is offered “in spirit and 
in truth.” Such a picture of the new economy is intelligible 
on the apostle’s principle, “ Ye are come unto Mount Zion;” 
but with the expectation of a material temple yet to be erected 
on the literal Mount Zion for all nations, with all its carnal 
and bloody accompaniments, it is not intelligible. 

In a word, on the obvious principle of interpretation em- 
bodied in our rule, there is no difficulty in disposing of what- 
ever Judaisms we may find in the prophetic pictures of Mes- 
siah’s kingdom. Being all buried in the grave of Christ, and 
the system of them being adapted only to an immature and 
preparatory state, we must of necessity substitute for them 
the spiritualities that have taken their place. 

Our next proposition may be regarded as falling under the 
first, and has been partly anticipated by the foregoing exposi- 
tion; but it is important enough to be taken by itself. 


II. The Gospel Church is not a different Church from that 
which existed before, but the same Church of God,—formerly con- 
fined to the Jews, and now, under a new form, embracing all 
nations. 

The natural Israel were in possession of the Church when 
Christ came. Such of them as believed were its last repre- 
sentatives under the old, and its first members under the new 
economy. In them its identity was preserved, and they were 
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the proper heirs of the “blessing of Abraham.” Qn the wall 
of partition being broken down, the Jews are not said to have 
gone out to the Gentiles, but the Gentiles are said to have come 
in to the Jews. This is an important distinction. “ Aliens 
from the commonwealth of Israel, and strangers from the eove- 
nants of promise,” those who were in this sense “far off” are 
said to have been “ made nigh by the blood of Christ,” and to be 
“no more strangers and foreigners, but FELLOW-CITIZENS WITH 
THE SAINTS (the believing Jews), and of the household of God.” 
The great mystery for the first time clearly revealed “ unto 
the holy apostles and prophets by the Spirit,” was, “ that the 
Gentiles should be FELLOW-HEIRS, and of the same body,” with 
the Jews, who were the proper heirs, and only to be disin- 
herited by unbelief. In striking confirmation of this view of 
the standing of the Jews is the following language of the 
apostle, in that remarkable chapter where he treats formally 
of this point: —“ If some of the branches be broken off, and 
thou [Gentile], being a wild olive tree, were GRAFFED IN AMONG 
THEM, and WITH THEM partakest of the root and fatness of 
the olive-tree, boast not against the branches; but if thou 
boast, THOU BEAREST NOT THE ROOT, BUT THE ROOT THEE. ... 
If thou wert cut out of the olive-tree, which is wild by nature, 
and wert graffed, contrary to nature, into a good olive-tree, 
how much more should these, which be THE NATURAL BRANCHES, 
be graffed into their own olive-tree?”—(Rom. xi. 17, 18, 24.) In 
short, the gospel church is historically and lineally “ THE 
IskAEL OF Gop” (Gal. vi. 16); not another, but the same 
Israel which came out of the loins of Jacob, and which,—after 
going down into Egypt, and coming out with a high hand, 
wandering for forty years in the wilderness, obtaining posses- 
sion of the promised land, and at length, in the fulness of 
time, giving birth to. Messiah,—opened its. bosom to receive 
its outcast brother the Gentile, to the fellowship of its own 
name, and all its own nearness to God.. The Jew has gone out 
from nothing, but the Gentile has come in to every thing. 
True, they are now incorporated into one; but it is one “ Israel 
of God.” This Israel may, in point of fact, be nearly all Gen- 
tiles, and the “ remnant” of the natural. Israel, “ according to 
the election of grace,” may be reduced to the lowest. But 
even if there were but one, as if just “ that the purpose of God, 
according to election, might stand,” that one would be THE 
ROOT, and all the rest but THE BRANCHES, 

If this be correct, we may expect to find the prophetic 
language framed in correspondence with it. If it be-true that 
God’s “Israel,” under the gospel, though radically the same 
as before, comprehends all believing Gentiles, it is ineredible 
that the prophets, when depicting the new economy, should 
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have always used this and similar terms in their ol@ and re- 
stricted sense, and never in their new and comprehensive sense. 
This is what the extreme literalists hold.* By “ Israel,” 
“ Jacob, “Judah,” “the people” of the covenant, and such 
like terms in the propheeies, they insist that we are to under- 
stand the Jews as contradistinguished from the Gentiles. The 
consequence of this it is easy to see. What is foretold of the 
Church of God, under one or other of these names, as distin- 
guished from the uncovenanted world without, its enemies and 
persecutors, is applied to the Jewish nation, as distinguished 
from other nations as near to God under the gospel as them- 
selves; and the most extravagant expectations of Jewish 
NATIONAL superiority and glory are spun out of the prophetic 
intimations of THE CHURCH'S elevation to its proper rule over 
the world. This is the necessary result of a false principle of 
interpretation; and it would lead farther astray than most 
Christians allow themselves to be drawn by it. None but the 
Jewish interpreters probably go through with it, if even they 
go all the length of the naked letter. 

Doubtless there are places where Jews and Gentiles are 
expressly distinguished from each other; and in these places 
the former, of course, are to be taken in their restricted 
sense. Such are the following:—*I will give thee [Messiah] 
for a covenant of the people (OY), for a light of the Gentiles” 
(2%): “It isa light thing that thou shouldest be my Servant, 
to raise up the tribe of Jacob, and to restore the preserved of 
Israei: 1 also will give thee for a Light of the Gentiles, that 
thou mayest be my Salvation unto the end of the earth.”—(Isa. 
xlii. 6, xlix. 6.) But in other places the terms descriptive of 
God’s ancient people are most manifestly used in their catholic 
sense to set forth the blessed privileges and character of the 
Church of Christ, composed of Jews and Gentiles, as “one 
body by the Cross.” 

Take one example from the ffty-fourth chapter of Isaiah. 
The evangelical prophet having in the preceding chapter pre- 
dicted the “sufferings of Christ,” and generally, also, “ the 
following glory,” expatiates here on this latter theme. Of this 
chapter Dr Henderson says, “ Some consider it to be exclu- 
sively applicable to the Jews as a people; but the interpre- 
tation put upon verse 1 by the apostle, Gal. iv. 27, and the 
facts of history, militate against such application. Though 
Isaiah does not lose sight of that people as originally consti- 
tuting the Church, yet, having his eye upon the spiritual seed 

* Even Dr Henderson is too often led astray in this direction. Ascribing to 
“ Israel,” in its old sense, what is meant of it in its evangelical amplitude as the 1 
church, he carries’his ideas of Jewish supremacy, and even of a restored temple and 
a metropolitan worship. to an extent which, with his other is utterly incon- 
gruous. 
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of the Messiah, to be chiefly collected from the heathen world, 
he merged for a time the peculiar interests of Judaism in 
those of the universal church.”—(P.388.) The only objection 
we have to this statement is, that it gives a prominence to “ the 
peculiar interests of Judaism,” or rather, “the Jews,” which 
this prophet does not give to them, at least in this last por- 
tion of his book. But now observe the strain of the chapter. 
“Enlarge the place of thy tent,” says the rapt prophet, ad- 
dressing the Israelitish Church, or the believing portion of it, 
“and let them stretch forth the curtains of thine habitations. 
For thou shalt break forth on the right hand and on the left, 
and thy seed shall inherit the Gentiles :” Messiah’s sufferings 
have opened the door of faith to the Gentiles—God is about 
to persuade Japhet to dwell in the tents of Shem.—(Gen. ix. 
27.) Now shall be fulfilled the promise to Abraham, that he 
should be “the father of many nations,” who, walking in the 
steps of his faith, shall be verily “ Abraham’s seed, and heirs 
according to the promise.” But the prophet goes on to say, 
that such a surprising enlargement would make them “ forget 
the shame of their youth [in Egypt], and not remember the 
reproach of their widowhood [in Babylon] any more. For,” 
he adds, “thy Maker is thine Husband; the Lord of hosts is 
his name; and thy Redeemer the Holy One of Israel, the God 
of the whole earth shall he be called.” Instead of losing her 
old name and her rightful honours under this influx of strangers, 
she would find all intact; discerning “ her own Husband” in the 
Head of the new economy, and “the Holy One of Israel” in 
“ the God of the whole earth.” When he “ forsook her” be- 
fore, it was “ for a small moment;” but now that he has had 
mercy on her (in the blood of the covenant), it is “ with ever- 
lasting kindness, nor shall the covenant of his peace be ever 
removed from her.” “ Afflicted, tossed with tempest, and not 
comforted,” was her former lot. Now “her foundations shall 
be laid with sapphires, and all her borders be of pleasant 
stones. All her children shall be taught of the Lord, and 
great shall be the peace of her children. In righteousness 
shall she be established; she shall be far from oppression : 
her enemies shall gather together against her, but they shall 
fall for her sake.” In short, ‘‘ No weapon formed against her 
shall prosper; and every tongue that riseth against her in 
judgment she shall condemn. This ts the heritage of the ser- 
pe of the Lord; and their righteousness is of me, saith the 
ord. 

Now, what will those make of this chapter who contend that 
Israel in the prophecies always means Israel in the same re- 
stricted sense in every place? Certainly the Israel addressed at 
the opening of it consisted of the natural seed of Abraham,— 
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the believing portion of them; for they are bidden open their 
doors to the Gentiles as a thing that till then had never been 
done. But immediately this is regarded as done; in virtue of 
which, though the same party continues to be addressed, it is 
under an entirely new aspect,—all its ancient peculiarities 
merged in those catholic glories which distinguish the new eco- 
nomy. To apply the contents of this and similar chapters,—for 
it is but a specimen of many,—to the Jewish nation, in contra- 
distinction from believing Gentiles, is as extravagant in itself 
as it is opposed to the internal evidence of the chapter, and to 
the general strain of evangelical prophecy. On such a prin- 
ciple the Church of God, even under the gospel, would be re- 
solved into the Jewish people. Those who in the prophecies 
are held forth as the enemies and persecutors of Israel, -will 
in that case be not simply the irreligious, but all of every 
nation who are not Jews; and Gentile Christianity will disap- 
pear from the prophetic page, save as it may be regarded as 
given anew to the world by the restored Jews. Whether 
there be not a considerable advance towards this in the writ- 
ings of some extreme futurising literalists, and whether it be 
not the power of gospel truth which alone prevents this ten- 
dency from showing itself in others, let the intelligent readers 
of their writings decide. 

We shall not attempt to turn this second proposition into a 
rule, as we did the first, because we know of no summary 
method for determining whether a prophecy regarding Israel 
in Messiah’s times is to be understood of the Israel of God in 
its catholic sense,—the Church under the gospel,—or of the 

* Jews distinctively asa people. “The question,” says Professor 
Alexander, “whether any prophecy is general or particular, 
literal or figurative, can only be determined by a thorough in- 
dependent scrutiny of each case by itself, in reference, form, 
and substance, text and context, without regard to arbitrary 
and exclusive theories, but with a due regard to the analogy 
of Scripture in general, and of other prophecies in particular, 
especially of such as belong to the same writer, or at least 
to the same period, and apparently relate to the same subject. 
This is far from being so attractive or so easy as the sweeping 
application of a comprehensive canon to all cases, like or un- 
like; but it seems to be the only process likely to afford a 
satisfactory result.” * 

Such, then, are the concessions which, at the bidding of 
truth, we are prepared right willingly to make to the negative 
side of this question. On any other principles than those laid 
down in the two preceding propositions, we could not maintain 
the Restoration of the Jews. That it cannot in that case be 

* Earlier Prophecies of Isaiah, Introd. pp. xlvi. xlvii. 
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maintained at all, will very likely be the opinion both of the 
‘ extreme spiritualists who deny, and of the extreme literalists 
who affirm the restoration. But as we proceed with our pro- 
positions, we think it will appear that there are still grounds 
for the affirmative side of the question, which it will not be 
very easy to shake. 


All that is written against the future restoration of the 
Jews goes on the supposition that, as a people, they are done; 
that the divine purposes towards them as a nation were accom- 
plished and exhausted when their peculiar economy passed 
away; and that now they are to be regarded in no other light 
than as sinners of mankind needing salvation, and, on their 
believing, blessed, like other believers, with all spiritual bless- 
ings in Christ. One cannot take up a treatise on the negative 
side of this question without perceiving that this is the funda- 
mental idea on which all rests. It is not denied that their 
restoration may take place, and that it may be predicted, 
though they think it is not. But when a view of their origi- 
nal destination is taken up, which makes it in the last degree 
improbable that they should be restored, and that their resto- 
ration should be predicted, no wonder that the evidence for 
it in the prophecies is not seen. How, indeed, can we ex- 
pect it? 

Professor Alexander, for example, in the preface to his 
second volume on Isaiah, seems to leave the question so far 
open; but he only seems to do it. ‘“ As to the question in 
dispute,” he says, meaning the one before us, “the ground | 
which I have taken and endeavoured to maintain is the nega- 
tive position, that the truth of these ‘exceeding great and 
precious promises’ is not suspended on the future restoration 
of the Jews to Palestine, without denying such a restoration 
to be possible, or promised elsewhere.” We say this concession 
is more apparent than real, for the author has precluded him- 
self from admitting that any specific events belonging to the 
new economy are predicted in the Old Testament. In his 
very able introduction he lays down this sweeping principle, 
that all the predictions which relate to the old economy “are 
described by individual specific strokes,” whereas the néw 
economy is represented “as a definite, yet wndivided whole.” 
“ Beyond the great turning-point between the two dispensa- 
‘tions, all is taken in at @ single glance.”"—(P. xxix.) Of 
course, if this be true, it is vain to look for such a “ specific 
stroke” as the Jews’ restoration to Palestine, nor need we tell 
the reader that he does not find it within the limits of his 
prophet—Isaiah. On his principles, he might take up book 
after book of the Old Testament, and, in the preface to his 
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exposition of each, might concede such a restoration to be 
** possible or promised elsewhere ;” but till he allow that “ spe- 
cific strokes” are admissible in Old Testament prophecies of 
gospel times, to concede that it may be promised anywhere in 
the Old Testament amounts to nothing. 

But is not the conversion of the Jews a pretty specific 
stroke? Yet that is admitted by Professor Alexander to be 
predicted in Isaiah (on chap. xi.) How he manages to explain 
this, we do not know; but we can imagine no way of reconcil- 
ing his Introduction with the treatment of this particular pro- 
pheey. 

Dr Fairbairn also admits that the restoration of the Jews 
may be predicted, and inquires whether it is or not, but not 
till the principles which he lays down on the subject have 
anticipated and ensured a negative result. Thus, almost 
at the close of his valuable work, he says,—‘* The occupation 
of the earthly Canaan by the natural seed of Abraham was 
a type, AND NO MORE THAN A TYPE, of the oecupation a 
redeemed Church of her destined inheritance of glory.”— 
(P. 471, first edition.) If this be true, the question is settled. 
For in so far as the occupancy of Canaan was typical, that 
end has been already served; and if-it had: no other than a 
typieal end, we may save ourselves the trouble of searching 
the prophecies, to see whether they announce a yet future 
“occupation of the earthly Canaan by the natural seed of 
Abraham. ” But in his Dissertation we find this statement, 

—“ It. is quite possible that there may be reasons connected 
with the future purposes of God which require the restoration 
of the Jews as a people to their ancient territory, and that, 
though this is not involved in their original connection with 
Canaan, it may be predicted with sufficient clearness in the 
word of prophecy to render it a matter of well-grounded ex- 
pectation.”(P. 482.) We need not tell the reader that this 
is not the result of Professor Fairbairn’s examination of the 
prophecies. To say that he finds no warrant in them for the 
future restoration of the Jews, is only saying that he did not 
find what his principles precluded him from roe in them. 
Let the reader, too, mark the clause we have printed in italics. 
It expresses, only in a somewhat different form, the same prin- 
ciple whieh he had laid down in the other passage. The idea 
in both places we take to be this, that the natural seed of 
Abraham was chosen for merely preparatory and temporary 
purposes,— purposes limited to their peculiar and now abolished 
economy. If this be true, we say again the question is ended. 
Till we have sifted and settled this point, then, in vain do we 
plunge into the prophecies. We may ply one another with 
texts enough, but it is only when we have disposed of the pre- 
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liminary question that we have sure footing in the prophetic 
Scriptures.* After that, however, the process will be short and 
simple. To this accordingly we now address ourselves. 

Two propositions, it will be remembered, have been laid 
down, of the nature of concessions to the negative side of this 
question. In making these concessions, we were merely dis- 
encumbering ourselves of useless armour,—of weapons which 
would have been hurtful only to ourselves. Those which fol- 
low are of a different kind. 


III. The national conversion of the Israelitish people is 
explicitly predicted in the New Testament. 

The five following texts, though none of them very explicit, 
are designed, we believe, to convey this expectation, and de- 
serve therefore to be noted, though we shall rest nothing upon 
them :— 

Matt. xxiii. 39: “I say unto you, Ye shall not see me 
henceforth, till ye shall say, Blessed is he that cometh in the 
name of the Lord.” 

Luke xxi. 24: “Jerusalem shall be trodden down of the 
Gentiles, wntil the times of the Gentiles be fulfilled.” 

Acts i. 6,7: ‘When they therefore were come together, 
they asked of him, saying, Lord, wilt thou at this time restore 
again the kingdom to Israel? And he said unto them, It is 
not for you to know the times or the seasons, which the Father 
hath put in his own power.” 

Acts iii. 19: ‘ Repent, therefore, and be converted, unto 
the blotting out of your sins, in order that the times of refresh- 
ing may come from the presence of the Lord.” 

2 Cor. iii. 15, 16: “Even unto this day, when Moses is 
read, the vail is upon their heart. Nevertheless, when i [the 
heart of the Jewish nation] shall turn to the Lord, the vail 
shall be taken away.” 

It is in the eleventh of the Romans, however, that this point 
is formally and largely handled, and the information there 
contained leaves nothing to be desired. The substance of it 
is this, that the rejection of God’s ancient people under the 
gospel is to be taken with two limitations,—first, “ that even 
at this present time [the period of rejection] there is a rem- 
nant according to the election of grace;” and second, that the 
nation at large, as contradistinguished from this elect remnant, 
shall yet be brought in. As “they were broken off for unbe- 
lief,” and the Gentiles “stand by faith,” so if the Gentiles be 


* The recent “ Exposition of Ezekiel,” by our able and esteemed friend, proceeds 
throughout on the principle to which we have adverted—the pnw J temporary and 
preparatory character of the natural seed of Abraham, and of all that was covenanted 
and promised to them; and unquestionably this is the one point at issue. The 
restoration falls with the proof of this. 
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found faithless, they also shall be cut off, while the body of 
the Jewish nation, “if they abide not still in unbelief, shall be 
graffed in; for God is able to graff them in again.” In fact, 
the “blindness” that “has happened to Israel is but ‘in 
part’”—partial and temporary*—* until the fulness of the 
Gentiles be come in;” after which “ all Israel shall be saved.” 
Much needless criticism has been bestowed upon this last state- 
ment, to show that the “ all” to be saved is neither to be taken 
numerically and absolutely on the one hand, nor yet, on the 
other, to be confounded with the elect remnant, which there 
ever is, of believing and saved Israelites. The contrast which 
runs through the whole chapter shows beyond all reasonable 
doubt what is meant,—that whereas it is but a handful of 
Israelites who at any time, during the period of rejection, are 
in the Church—the great body of the nation being in an out- 
cast and excommunicated state—the time is coming when not 
a remnant only, as now, but “all” shall be saved; meaning, of 
course, the bulk and body of the nation, as contradistinguished 
from this remnant. 

This is so very evident, that the only wonder is how it 
should ever have been otherwise understood. And yet we have 
seen that a considerable number of able divines, when the 
Restoration of the Jews came to be discussed,—holding that 
the national destinies of the seed of Abraham were all accom- 
plished long ago,—felt that even a general Conversion of them 
was rather in their way, and, to get rid of it, adopted the vio- 
lent expedient of identifying the two parties whom the apostle 
expressly contrasts—the “all Israel” to be saved at a definite 
future period with the “elect remnant” saved all along since 
the rejection of the nation. Unnatural as was such a view of 
the chapter, we can hardly wonder at it. For on their hypo- 
thesis,—that the nationality of the Jews had exhausted its 
original purposes long ago,—how can the facts of their history 
since the destruction of Jerusalem be accounted for? Why 
did not the nation, by little and little, melt away after the ex- 
tinction of their polity by the Romans, or become absorbed in 
the various places of their dispersion? Why has a special 
providence counterworked, in their case, all the laws by which 
nations are affected, in respect of acknowledged identity, num- 
bers, and prosperity? On supposition that the national desti- 
nation of the Israelites was bound up with their restricted and 
now extinct economy, why all this profusion, so to speak, of 
special care to preservetheir nationality unbroken, their identity 
indisputable? We know what will now be said by some in 
reply to this. God, it will be said, has reserved them for a 


* Awd pigs, partly, in a sort. Compare chap. xv. 15, “ in some sort;” 24, “some- 
what;” 2 Cor. i. 14, ii, 5, “in part.” 
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national conversion to the faith of Christ; and it is with a view 

- to this that such care has been taken of them. But this, 
though true, does not meet the difficulty. The wonder is, that 
such a destiny as a national conversion should, on their prin- 
ciples, be in store for them,—no other nationalities being ex- 
pected or even tolerated, in connection with and as the sequel 
of this most signal one. Individual conversion from time to 
time, and ultimate absorption, would seem to suit best with the 
hypothesis we are controverting. 

Accordingly we find the chapter before us nearly as much 
in the way now as formerly, with those who deny the restora- 
tion of the Jews. There is, at least, very much the same 
tendency to throw obscurity over this exceedingly clear chap- 
ter. Take an example of this in Archbishop Whately. In a 
volume entitled, “A View of the Scripture Revelations con- 
cerning a Future State, laid before his parishioners by a 
Country Pastor” (known to be the learned prelate), and in the 
lecture headed, “ The expected Restoration of the Jews and 
the Millennium,” we find the following short sentence: “ The 
passage (Rom. xi.) is one that is generally confessed to be 
obscure and of doubtful interpretation.” On this there is a 
note, the first paragraph of which is as follows: “ The princi- 
pal obscurity, perhaps, consists in this, that where the apostle 
is apparently holding out a hope of the ultimate conversion 
and salvation of ‘all Israel, it is not clear in what sense, or 
with what modification, the word ‘all’ is to be taken. He 
could not, one would suppose, mean it to include all the Jews 
who were at that time living, nor all those many millions of 
them who through more than fifty generations since have lived 
and died in unbelief.”* All that follows is about the comfort 
of knowing that no such obscurities rest on any thing essential 
to salvation, and so the subject is dismissed. 

But, it will be said, “ We concede the general conversion of 
the Jewish nation, in terms of Proposition III.; resting it, 
however, not on Old Testament prophecy, nor on the tefms of 
the Abrahamic covenant, but solely on the New Testament 
evidence, which, being decisive, we of course accept, but whose 
silence on the subject of a territorial restoration ought to de- 
cide that question in the negative.” 

This is intelligible ground ; but that it 1s wntenable we shall 
now endeavour to show. 


IV. The New Testament sends us back to the Old, and speci- 
ally to the terms of the Abrahamic covenant, as our primary 
warrant for expecting the recovery of “ all Israel.” 

The following passage we hold to be perfectly decisive:— 

* A View, &c., p. 191, Sixth Edit, Fellowes, 1847. 
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“ And so all Israel shall be saved: as it is written, There shall 
come out of Sion the Deliverer, and shall turn away ungodli- 
ness from Jacob: for this is my covenant unto them, when I 
shall take away their sins. As concerning the gospel, they are 
enemies for your sakes; but as touching the election, they are 
beloved for the fathers’ sakes. For the gifts and calling of God 
are without repentance.” —(Rom. xi. 26-29.) Here the apostle, 
instead of giving it out on his own proper authority that “all 
Israel shall be saved,” carries his appeal to the prophets,—to 
Isaiah (lix. 20), and to Jeremiah (xxxi. 31-34),—giving the 
substance rather than the very words of their prophecies. 
Professor Alexander would undermine the authority of the 
apostle’s first reference, considered as a proof passage, holding 
it to be no prediction of Israel's future conversion, but em- 
ployed by the apostle as convenient phraseology for expressing 
his own prophecy of that event. The reader will find his view 
of the passage in the note below.* Here it is unnecessary to 
discuss it, as the apostle carries us farther back than Isaiah 
and Jeremiah,—to the Abrahamic covenant itself, on our view 
of which will depend the interpretation of all the prophecies 
bearing on the subject, and, if we are not greatly mistaken, the 
whole question. 

When the apostle says, “ As touching the election they are 
beloved for the fathers’ sakes,” he means, of course, not that 
“ election of grace” by which individual Jews are from time 
to time called, but the original “election” of Abraham and 
his seed. And when he says, in respect of that election, 
“they are beloved for the fathers’ sakes,” he means that the 
bulk and body of the nation, now out of covenant, are “be- 
loved ” because of their ancestral connections,—their lineal 
descent from and oneness in covenant with “ the fathers,” with 
whom God originally established his covenant. We do not see 
how it is possible to put any other sense upon the apostle’s 
words. And if this be the meaning of them, they give us a view 
of the Abrahamic covenant very different, as respects the 
natural Israel, from that of our opponents in this question, 
and many others. In their view, Abraham and his natural 

* <*Tt seems to me,” says the learned professor, on Isa. lix. 20, “that the variation in 
Paul’s words, not only from the Hebrew but the Septuagint, together with the use 
which the apostle makes of this citation, warrant the conclusion that he is not there 
interpreting Isaiah, but employing the familiar language of an ancient prophecy as 
the vehicle for a new one. Other examples of this practice have nor 
is there any thing i rp or unreasonable in it, when the context in both cases 
clearly shows the author's drift, as in the case before us, where it seems no less clear 
that Paul employs the language to predict the future restoration of the Jews (to the 
divine favour, he means; not to their own land) than that Isaiah uses it to foretell the 
deliverance of God’s people from their enemies in case of their re , Without 
any reference to local, Kiapesnl, or national distinctions. This tejpotbasia te Domunesioe 
to Paul’s quotation has the advantage of accounting for his change of the original ex- 


pression, which ee regarded as a kind of caution against that very error into 
which interpreters have generally fallen.”—(Later Prophecies of Isaiah, p. 367.) 
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seed were chosen for purely temporary purposes,—purposes 
which received their full accomplishment on the completion of 
Christ’s work, and the opening of the neweconomy. In con- 
nection with these temporary purposes, the land was conferred 
upon them; and as without it those ends could not have been 
attained, so when the object was gained, the grant was virtu- 
ally withdrawn,—it ipso facto ceased and determined,—the 
grace of the covenant, of which Abraham and his seed after 
the flesh were but the depositaries and trustees, alone remain- 
ing, to flow from age to age, through the blood of the covenant, 
to all the spiritual seed of Abraham,—to Jew and Gentile alike. 

We cannot better convey this view of the Abrahamic cove- 
nant, whose untenableness we propose to show, than in the 
words of the great Dr Owen, which we rather select as being, 
for sobriety, fulness, and precision, all that our opponents 
would probably desire. ‘ Although,” says he, speaking of the 
promised land, “it is called an ‘ everlasting inheritance,’ yet 
it was so only on two accounts:—1. That it was typical. of that 
heavenly inheritance which is eternal. 2. Because, as unto 
right and title, it was to be continued unto the end of that 
limited perpetuity which God granted unto the Church-state 
in that land; that is, unto the coming of the promised seed, 
in whom all nations should be blessed, which the call of Abra- 
ham did principally regard. Until that time was expired, al- 
though many incursions were made into and upon this inherit- 
ance, yet were they all that made them oppressors, and wera 
punished for their usurpation. But when the grant of it to 
them expired, and those wicked tenants of God’s vineyard for- 
feited their right unto it by their unbelief and their murdering 
the true Heir, God disinherited them, dispossessed them, and 
left them neither right or title to or any interest in this in- 
heritance, as it is thisday. It is no more the inheritance of 
Abraham; but in Christ he is become ‘heir of the world,’ and 
his spiritual posterity enjoy all the privileges of it. Where- 
fore the grant of this land for an inheritance unto Abraham 
in his posterity had a season limited unto it. Upon the ex- 
piration of that term, their right and title unto it were can- 
celled and disannulled. And thereon God in his providence 
sent the armies of the Romans to dispossess them, which they 
accordingly did, unto this day. Nor have the present Jews 
any more or better title unto the land of Canaan than unto 
any other country in the world. Nor shall their title be re- 
newed thereunto upon their conversion unto God. For the 
limitation of their right was unto that time wherein it was 
typical of the heavenly inheritance: that now ceasing for ever, 
there can be no especial title to it revived.” * 

* Owen on the Hebrews; exposition of ch, xi, 8. 
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The drift of all this is, that the natural Israel, as such, have 
nothing to do now with the Abrahamic covenant. The inte- 
rest they had in it as a people terminated with their peculiar 
economy. What interest they have in it now is common to 
them with ourselves,—the interest which the elect of every na- 
tion have in the grace of the everlasting covenant. True, it is 
of the land not the people, that Dr Owen is speaking. But as 
the choice of the people and the grant of the land went to- 
gether, and stand on precisely the same footing,—as articles of 
the Abrahamic covenant, yet distinct from the grace of it,— 
they must stand or fall together; the same arguments proving 
them both to have terminated with the Jewish economy, or 
both to be in force still. Now, our argument is this, that one 
of these inseparable things is explicitly declared by the apostle 
to be as much in force now as it was at the beginning; and, 
consequently, the other must be viewed in the same light. The 
people—not the remnant of them, according to the election of 
grace, but the nation, considered as the natural descendants of 
Abraham—are still an elect people, and, as such, “beloved.” In 
other words, the very same love which chose “the fathers,” and 
rested on them as the parent stem of the nation, yearns over 
their descendants, and will yet recover them from unbelief. 

There is only one way of meeting this, and it seems to us 
feeble enough. Dr Arnold, at a loss apparently to account, on 
his principle, for the continuance of the Jewish nationality 
under the gospel, and the special promises regarding them in 
the New Testament, speaks as if the whole explanation of it 
lay in that principle of affection which leads one to be kind to 
the descendants of a friend for that friend’s sake. On this 
principle, when Paul says, “ They are beloved for the fathers’ 
sakes,” the meaning would simply be, that the present Jews 
were dear to God from (if we may so express it) ancestral recol- 
lections—that though all covenant connection with them is en- 
tirely at an end, and all covenant obligations to them, as a people, 
have been long ago exhausted, yet the blood of “ the fathers” 
flowing in their veins will make the nation ever dear to God. 
It is a beautiful thought ; nor are such ideas altogether foreign 
to Scripture, particularly in reference to the seed of Abraham. 
—-(See 2 Chron. xx.7; Isa. xli. 8.) But in this case its appli- 
cation is unfortunate ; for the apostle explains, in the very next 
clause, what he means by their being, “ as touching the elec- 
tion, beloved for the fathers’ sakes.” “ For (adds he) THE 
GIFTS AND CALLINGS OF GOD ARE WITHOUT REPENTANCE.” This 
cannot mean the gifts and callings of the elect ; for how can 
the irrevocableness of these prove that the Israelitish nation 
at this day, and abiding still in unbelief, is dear to God for 
their fathers’ sakes? No; it is the trrevocableness of the 

N 
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Abrahamic covenant, in all its articles, which the apostle rea- 
_ sons upon, in those articles which relate to the choice of the 
people, and the grant of the land to them, as well as in those 
which are common to them with all who believe. True, it is 
the people only of whom the apostle is directly speaking. But 
the one is, in principle, inseparable from the other. The ar- 
gument from the perpetuity of the people carries with it the 
irrevocableness of their land ; just as if the argument had been 
built upon the land, it would have carried with it the perpetu- 
ity of its people. 

Should this be disputed,—should any one say, “ We admit 
the perpetuity of the people, and are willing to allow that the 
original covenant of their separation was meant to stretch 
through all time; but we cannot see that this applies to the 
land, or, at least, that the apostle’s argument goes that length,” 
—we are ready to meet this too. Leave the apostle now out 
of the question, and let us go to the Old Testament, taking 
with us merely this apostolic doctrine,—that the covenant 
choice of Abraham and his natural seed was made in perpetuity. 
We ask nothing more. 

Before proceeding, however, to examine a few of the most 
pertinent passages of Old Testament Scripture,—which we pur- 
posely reserved till we should get firm footing in the New Tes- 
tament,—it may be well to lay down, in another and conclud- 
ing proposition, what we wish to prove. 


V. The PEOPLE and the LAND of Israel are so connected in 
numerous prophecies of the Old Testament, that whatever LITE- 
RALITY and PERPETUITY are ascribed to the one, must, on all 
strict principles of interpretation, be attributed to the other also. 

A few out of many examples will suffice to illustrate and 
establish this proposition. And,— 

1. The Abrahamic covenant itself ought to lead the way. 
We give it in full, as renewed to the patriarch, in connection 
with its seal—circumcision :— 


*“ And Abram fell on his face ; and God talked with him, saying, 
As for me, behold my covenant is with thee, and thou shalt be a father 
of many nations. Neither shall thy name any more be called Abram ; 
but thy name shall be Abraham : for a father of many nations have I 
made thee. And I will make thee exceeding fruitful, and I will make 
nations of thee, and kings shall come out of thee. And I will esta- 
blish my covenant between me and thee, and thy seed after thee, in 
their generations, for an everlasting covenant, to be a God unto thee, 
and to thy seed after thee. And I will give unto thee, and to thy seed 
after thee, the land wherein thou art a stranger, all the land of Ca- 
naan, for - everlasting possession; and I will be their God.”—(Gen. 
xvii. 3-8. 
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In the first four of these verses, the promise is, that “he 
should be the heir of the world,” and “the father of all them 
that believe, though they be not circumcised,” who, “ being 
Christ’s, are Abraham's seed, and heirs according to the pro- 
mise,” whether they be Jews or Gentiles. It is impossible to 
doubt this to be the sense of the first article, with the fourth 
of the Romans before us, in which it is expounded, and com- 
mented upon at large. 

Next follows God’s “covenant with Abraham, and his seed 
after him in their generations, for an everlasting covenant, to 
be a God unto him, and to his seed after him.” Whether the 
word “everlasting” means here the whole duration of the 
Jewish economy, or of the nation itself,—their generations 
through all time, in perpetuity,—depends upon the subject. 
But that question we have found settled already by the apostle; 
for it is to this article of the covenant that he refers when he 
says, that, “ as touching the election,” the Israelitish nation, as 
such, is as dear to God now, under the gospel, as ever it was 
in the time of “the fathers.” It is with his eye resting on 
this article of the covenant (for the first article is common to 
Jews and Gentiles, and the last relates to the land, and there 
is no other—we say, it is with his eye resting on this article), 
that he says, “ The gifts and callings of God are without re- 
pentance,”—irrevocable,—and so must be yet resting (he ar- 
gues) on the natural Israel, as a body. His whole argument 
may be thus expressed: ‘Jehovah promised to be a God to 
Abraham, and to his seed, through all their generations, for an 
everlasting covenant. But just now he is not their God, nor 
are they his people. Because of unbelief they have: been 
broken off, and a long period of blindness is to happen to Is- 
rael, during which “the fulness of the Gentiles will be coming 
in,” and Abraham will be becoming the father of many believ- 
ing nations, according to the first article of the covenant. But 
hath God cast away his people whom he foreknew? Nay ; but 
he will be “a God” to them yet; for the promise to them is 
for all their generations to perpetuity. It is as much in force 
now as ever; “and so all Israel shall be saved.” * 

The remaining article conveys the land “to him and to his 
seed after him, for an everlasting possession,"—the whole con- 
cluding with the rich and all-inclusive promise, “and I will be 
their God.” 

Now, let the reader mark the identity of the language in 
which the choice of the people and the grant of the land are. 


* Let no one suppose we mean to restrict the glorious promise, “I will be a God 
unto thee, and to thy seed after thee,” to the natural Israel. We are merely saying, 
what the apostle had said before mm Sot this promise contains a security for the final 
inbringing of the Jewish nation, that the promise may not fail to its natural heirs : 
“To the Jew first, but also to the Gentile.” ; 
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expressed. As the parties are the same—“ Abraham and his 
seed "—so the duration of the grant runs parallel with that of 
’ the choice. Are the people chosen by an “ everlasting cove- 
nant?” The land is guaranteed to them for an “ everlasting 
possession.” And as we have seen that the covenant rests on 
the people séz/, and will yet fetch them home to God, how can 
it be reasonably doubted that the land is kept for them too, 
awaiting only the removal of their unbelief, and their restora- 
tion to covenant ? 

2. In the twenty-sixth chapter of Leviticus, we find Moses 
giving the people one of those prophetic sketches of their fu- 
ture history, in the way of warning and encouragement, which 
form the basis, and constitute in fact the substance of all that 
is found in the later prophets, as respects the people of Israel. 
It is true that both the judgments there threatened, and the 
mercies there promised, are held forth hypothetically,—on sup- 
position of their wickedly departing from the Lord, and after- 
wards repenting,—“ if they walk contrary unto him, and will 
not hearken unto him,” on the one hand ; and “ if they shall 
confess their iniquity.” But since the conditions are turned, 
—as they are in other places,—into absolute announcements 
of what was to take place, the hypothetical forms of expression 
are to be regarded as merely the fitting mode of conveying 
warnings against defection and encouragements to repentance. 
It is thus that Paul speaks in the chapter to which we have 
so often referred. He says of the rejected Jews, “They, if 
they abide not still in unbelief, shall be graffed in; for God is 
able to graff them in again.” But he is in no doubt whether 
they will cease from their unbelief, and whether God will graff 
them in; for he adds, “ And so all Israel shall be saved,— 
There shall come out of Sion the Deliverer, and shall turn 
away ungodliness from Jacob.” 

With these explanations, then, let us observe some of the 
closing announcements of this chapter: —“ If they shall confess 
their iniquity, and the iniquity of their fathers, and that I 
have walked contrary unto them, and have brought them into 
the land of their enemies; if then their uncircumcised hearts 
be humbled, and they then accept of the punishment of their 
iniquity : THEN WILL I REMEMBER MY COVENANT with Jacob, 
and also my covenant with Isaac, and also my covenant with 
Abraham will I remember ; AND I WILL REMEMBER THE LAND. 
.The land also shall be left of them, and shall enjoy her sab- 
baths, while she lieth desolate without them: and they shall 
accept of the punishment of their iniquity ; because, even be- 
cause they despised my judgments, and because their soul ab- 
horred my statutes. And yet for all that, when they be in the 
land of their enemies, I will not cast them away, neither will I 
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abhor them, to destroy them utterly, and to break my covenant 
with them; for I amthe Lord their God. But I will for their 
sakes remember the covenant of their ancestors, 

might be their God: I am the Lord.”—(Lev. xxvi. 40-45.) 

It is impossible to deny that the “ remembrance of the cove- 
nant” here, and the “remembrance of the land,” go together. 
If, indeed, it be not the natural Israel at all, but the Church, 
which is here spoken of, all is, of course, figurative, and resto- 
ration to the literal Canaan is out of the question. But as 
this is absurd, the only other way of setting aside this testi- 
mony is to allege either that no historical sketch was here in- 
tended, but merely the inculcation of certain principles of 
divine procedure, and, therefore, that no specific events are to 
be sought for in Israelitish history as the fulfilment of this 
chapter; or, that the defection, and the return here alluded 
to, had their fulfilment in the sins which drove the Israelites 
to Babylon, and in that restoration from it which was the last 
great event in their history, ere they ceased, with the termina- 
tion of their economy, to be the subject of prophecy considered 
as a distinct people. 

The former of these suppositions is such a loose way of deal- 
ing with plain narrative predictions, that it is impossible to 
admit it here without abandoning compass and rudder, and 
driving before every wind of fancy which may visit the inter- 
preter of prophetic Scripture. It may be applied safely 
enough to some of the discursive strains of the evangelical pro- 
phet ; but to employ it here looks too like an expedient for 
getting rid of unwelcome conclusions. As to the other suppo- 
sition,—having before us the fact of a dispersion far more 
judgment-like in its character, and of far longer continuance 
than the Babylonish one,—and having the apostolic assurance 
that in respect of it God means for their sakes to remember 
the “covenant of their ancestors,” and that in this sense “the 
gifts and callings of God are without repentance,”—having 
these before us, is it not a most unnatural and violent restric- 
tion of the announcements of this chapter to say, that they go 
no farther down than the return from Babylon,—-that while 
professing, as on the face of it appears plain, to look forward 
to “their latter end,” it should stop short at a comparatively 
early stage both of their guilt and of God’s mercy to them? 

What, then, remains but that the period definitely pointed 
to, when “they shall accept of the punishment of their ini- 
quity,” is the same of which Paul says, “the Deliverer shall 
turn away ungodliness from Jacob,”—and that God’s then 
“ remembering for their sakes the covenant of their ancestors,” 
corresponds to his remembering that “his gifts and callings 
are without repentance,” and so causing that “all Israel 
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should be saved.” And if the chapter do really extend on- 
ward to that period, and conclude with the final recovery of 
the Jewish nation, in pursuance of his ancient covenant en- 
gagements, the question about the land would appear to be 
settled; for the same terms are applied to it as to the people. 
They stand or fall together in the covenant. 

3. The thirty-second of Deuteronomy is another of those 
prophetic sketches of the fortunes of Israel, poured forth in 
the form of song. We shall refer only to the last verse of the 
song, and the rather because its sense, though clear enough of 
itself, is fixed beyond dispute by the use which our apostle 
makes of it. : ; 

_* Rejoice, O ye nations [5%3, Gentiles], with his people 
[®Y]; for he will avenge the blood of his servants, and will 
render vengeance to his adversaries, and will be merciful unto 
his land, and to .his people.”—(Deut. xxxii, 43.) The first 
clause of this verse is the second of the apostle’s four quota- 
tions from the Old Testament, in the fifteenth of the Romans, 
to prove the union of Jews and Gentiles in Christ under the 
gospel:—“ And again he saith [namely, in this place of Deuter- 
onomy], Rejoice, ye Gentiles, with his people.” To gospel 
times, then, Moses points in this closing call to Jews and 
Gentiles to rejoice together in a common redeeming God; and 
what are the words with which the song dies away? “ He will 
be merciful to his land, and to his people” ("¥). What people? 
Surely the same people who are expressly distinguished from 
the Gentiles in the first part of the verse. 

Here, then, we have all the three things which we found in 
the Abrahamic covenant; there is “ the common salvation,” 
there is “ the people beloved for the fathers’ sakes,” and there 
is “the land”—“the Lord’s land”—all appertaining to gospel 
times. 

And now, in the light of these specimens from the historical 
books, we venture to appeal to the reader whether it be true 
that “ the restoration of the Jews to their ancient territory is 
not involved in their original connection with Canaan,” and 
that “the occupation of Canaan by the natural seed of Abra- 
ham was a type, and nothing more than a type, of the occupa- 
tion by a redeemed rene of her destined inheritance of 
glory.” The author of these statements is in excellent com- 
pany, we admit. He has Dr Owen on his side, as the reader 
has seen. But let us call no man master upon earth:—‘ To 
the law and to the testimony.” 

In advancing to the prophets, we may now lay it down as an 
established principle, that the extinction of the Jewish economy 
has not brought to an end the “gifts and callings of God” with 
respect to the natural Israel; that although the body of the 
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nation was broken off because of unbelief, yet God hath not 
cast away his people whom he foreknew; that they are not 
only capable of recovery, like other sinners of mankind, and 
have furnished to the company of the redeemed in every age a 
remnant according to the “ election of grace,” but, “ as touch- 
ing the election” of the race in the person of Abraham, “they 
are beloved for the fathers’ sakes,” “as a nation,” and, in virtue 
of this ancient covenant-love, are to be nationally brought in 
again. In carrying this important principle with us into the 
examination of the prophetical books, we are far from intend- 
ing to forestall the conclusions to which a sober investigation 
of each passage by itself may bring us. We wish merely to 
neutralise, by means of it, the antecedent presumption which 
some would persuade us there is against our finding the future 
destinies of the Jews made the subject of prophecy. After 
what we have established, we confidently ask if the antecedent 
probabilities do not lie all in the opposite direction. Let the 
reader, then, come prepared to look without prejudice at what- 
ever, on the fair rules of interpretation, may be found to point 
to the natural Israel, and we have little doubt that he will 
find himself constrained to allow, that not only a national 
conversion, but in connection with it their restoration to the 
land of their fathers, is the subject of numerous prophecies. 

4. The eleventh of Isaiah is, in our judgment, decisive. The 
general subject of the first ten verses is the person, character, 
and kingdom of Messiah. The tenth verse announces him as 
“a root of Jesse”—to spring from the loins of Jesse’s son— 
“who should stand as an ensign of the people [meaning 
Israel*]; to which the Gentiles also should seek; and whose 
rest,” in the midst of these associated families of the earth, all 
blessed in him and calling him blessed, ‘should be glorious.” 
From this the prophet passes on to announce, as a distinct 
and specific event, a glorious recovery of “the remnant of his 
people ”—the remanent body of the Israelitish nation—in the 
latter day. 

“ And it shall come to pass in that day, that the Lord shall set his 
hand again the second time to recover the remnant of his people, 
which shall be left, from Assyria, and from Egypt, and from Pathros, 
and from Cush, and from Elam, and from Shinar, and from Hamath, 
and from the islands of the sea: And he shall set up an ensign for the 
nations, and shall assemble the outcasts of Israel, and gather together 
the dispersed of Judah from the four corners of the earth. The envy 
also of Ephraim shall depart, and the adversaries of Judah shall be cut 


* Though the plural (c™a) is here used, instead of the ordinary singular, the mean- 


ing cannot be mistaken. In Ps, xlvii. 13 [12], Hos. x. 14, and elsewhere, we have the 
same usage. Probably the plural is here employed to denote the different divisions of 


the nation who are sooner or later to be gathered under the red banner of the slain 
Lamb. 
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off: Ephraim shall not envy Judah, and Judah shall not vex Eph- 

- raim. But they shall fly upon the shoulders of the Philistines to- 
ward the west; they shall spoil them of the east together: they shall 
lay their hand upon Edom and Moab ; and the children of Ammon 
shall obey them. And the Lord shall utterly destroy the tongue of 
the Egyptian sea ; and with his mighty wind shall he shake his hand 
over the river, and shall smite it in the seven streams, and make men 
go over dry-shod. And there shall be an highway for the remnant of 
his people, which shall be left, from Assyria ; like as it was to Israel 
in the day that he came up out of the land of Egypt.”—(Isaiah xi. 
11-16.) 

Rejecting, as altogether unnatural and inadmissible, the 
Babylonish reference which Henderson gives to this remark- 
able prophecy, and agreeing with Alexander in holding that 
not only “ its complete,” but its only proper fulfilment, ‘is to 
be expected when all Israel shall be saved,” there remains but 
one question: Are we to take the prediction jiguratively,—as 
Calvin, Vitringa, Hengstenberg, and Alexander do,—as de- 
noting “the admission of the Jews to Christ’s kingdom on 
repentance and reception of the Christian faith;” or, are we to 
take it as a prophecy of their literal return to the land of their 
fathers in a converted state? The reasons for taking it figu- 
ratively appear to us to be very weak. “It must be taken 
figuratively,” says Alexander, “ because the nations mentioned 
in the 11th verse have long ceased to exist.” Yet in his ex- 
position of the nineteenth chapter, to which we shall come 
presently, and on verse 23d, the same author says, “ The an- 
cestral names, Mizraim and Asshur, are put not only for their 
descendants, but for the countries which they occupied.”— 
(P. 364.) And who would say that any violence is done. to 
the prophecy before us, by understanding those ancient coun- 
tries and peoples, whither the dispersed Jews went of old, to 
denote all the places and peoples whence they are to return at 
the time here predicted? Nay, in the author's exposition of the 
14th verse of this very chapter, he grants in principle all that 
we need to justify our view of the countries named in the 1]th 
verse. “The nations here named,” says he,—Philistines, 
Edom, Moab, Ammon,—“are put for enemies in general, or the 
heathen world; this method of description being rendered 
more emphatic by the historical associations which the names 
awaken.”—(P. 235.) 

_ But is not the language so figurative that we are constrained 
to view the event couched under it in the same light? Why 
so? May not the setting up of an ensign to the nations for 
the assembling of the outcasts of Israel and gathering together 
the dispersed of Judah from the four corners of the earth,— 
may not their flying on the shoulders of the Philistines, and 
so forth, be as fitting a way of expressing their safe and auspi- 
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cious return to their ancient inheritance, as for expressing the 
facilities which those nations will afford for their conversion to 
God? If the only question be, whether the language more 
suitably expresses their spiritual conversion or their territorial 
restoration, we, for our part, have no hesitation in giving our 
vote in favour of the latter. And if this be the only reason, 
and there is positively no other, for taking the predicted re- 
storation figuratively, we cannot but hold that a glorious re- 
storation of the Jewish nation to their own land is the mani- 
fest subject of this prophecy, as the foregoing verse (the 10th) 
holds forth their union in one Church with the Gentiles under 
Christ. 

Does any one still ask, whether this would not,require us 
to understand the 15th verse of a miraculous dividing of the 
Red Sea and the Euphrates to afford the Israelites a passage 
home? we answer, that Alexander’s exposition of this verse 
suits just as well with our view of the prophecy as his own. 
“ All obstacles,” says he, “even the most formidable, shall be 
overcome or taken away by his almighty power. This idea is 
naturally expressed by the dividing of the Red Sea and the 
Euphrates, -because Egypt and Assyria are the two great 
powers from which Israel suffered,” &c.—(P. 235.) No one 
who considers attentively such passages as we give below, will 
doubt that they are just expressions of the same power which 
formerly dried up seas and rivers, to be again put forth in 
behalf of his people, in analogous and higher ways.* 

5. The nineteenth of Isaiah furnishes another striking pre-. - 
diction, as we think, of Israel’s restoration. It occurs in the 
two last verses of the chapter. The first seventeen verses 
consist of threatenings; the last eight of promises to that 
land. ‘In verses 18-21, the Egyptians are described as 
acknowledging the true God in consequence of what they had 
suffered at his hand, and the deliverance which he had granted 
them. In verses 22—25, the same cause is described as lead- 
ing to an intimate union between Egypt, Assyria, and Israel, 
in the service of Jehovah and the enjoyment of his favour.” + 

“In that day shall there be a highway out of Egypt to Assyria, 
and the Assyrians shall come into Egypt, and the Egyptian into 
Assyria; and the Egyptians shall serve FGod] with the Assyrians. 
In that day shall Israel be the third with Egypt and with Assyria, 
even a blessing in the.midst of the land: whom the Lord of hosts 
shall bless, saying, Blessed be Egypt my people, and Assyria the work 
of my hands, and Israel mine inheritance.”—(Isa. xix. 23-25). 

“The meaning obviously is, that Israel shall be one of three, 


* Iga. li, 10, 11, xliii. 16-20.—Whether it be the turning seas and rivers into 
land, or making rivers in the desert, all is for his people, and just means, causing 
things to minister to them. 

+ Alexander on the chapter. 


~- 
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or a party to a triple union,—the ancestral names, Mizraim 
and Asshur, being put not only for their descendants, but for the 
countries which they occupied. This perfect union of those three 
great powers in the service of God and the enjoyment of his 
favour, is expressed in the last verse by a solemn benediction on 
the three, in which language commonly applied to Israel exclu- 
sively is extended to Egypt and Assyria.”* The only question 
then is, whether this be merely a figurative way of expressing 
the breaking down of the middle wall of partition between 
Jew and Gentile, and the peace and friendship between powers 
once the most hostile to each other which the gospel shall 
bring about; or whether it be designed literally to predict 
one remarkable exemplification of this, in the case of Egypt, 
Assyria, and Israel. That the latter is the correct view of 
the prophecy, we take to be almost demonstrable from the 
scope of the chapter. It is headed, “The burden of Egypt.” 
It is occupied with the history of Egypt, the judgments which 
were to reduce it, and the beneficial effects which would result 
from this, in its conversion to the true God; and the verses 
before us (the last three in the chapter) wind up the sketch 
of Egypt’s fortunes by picturing to us its perfect and delight- 
ful union in the service of God with those who used to be 
their sworn enemies. To represent this final stage of Egypt’s 
fortunes as merely pictorial, while all the previous stages are 
viewed as literal history, seems to us to do violence to all the 
rules of sober interpretation. But if we take it literally in the 
case of Hgypt, can it possibly be figurative in the case of 
Assyria and Israel? Undoubtedly not. 

Here, then, we have Israel geographically described as em- 
bosomed securely in the latter day between Assyria and 
Egypt, in equal enjoyment of the divine favour, and exhibit- 
ing to the world the refreshing spectacle of “ brotherly cove- 
nant.” On any other view than that of their territorial re- 
storation we do not see how the latter part of this chapter is 
to be tolerably explained.t 

* Alexander.—By one of those caprices of interpretation observable in Henderson, 
which he makes some things all future which are not so, he throws this and the 
eleventh, and other chapters, all into the past, without reason. This obliges him to 
understand the last verse of this chapter as still making a distinction in favour of 
Israel, in direct opposition to the manifest object of the prophecy, which was to pre- 
dict the perfect equality of Hgypt, Assyria, and Israel. 

+ Before leaving Isaiah, we had intended to make some remarks on the famous lix. 
20, which the apostle quotes in the eleventh of the Romans, in confirmation of his 
. announcement that “all Israel shall be saved ”—(‘‘ And the Redeemer shall come to 
Zion, and unto them that turn from transgression in Jacob, saith the Lord”)— 
in order to point out the objections which appear to us to lie against Professor 
Alexander's view of the passage (given above, p. 154), and at the same time, to show 
that even on his own view of the chapter—admitting that it is the first Jewish 
converts to whom the Redeemer is represented as coming, at the introduction of the 
new economy—that interpretation would be sufficient to justify the apostle’s appli- 


cation of it to the whole nation, when at length converted,—on the important prin- 
ciple (too little adverted to by interpreters), that “if the first-fruit be holy, the dump 
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6. In the twenty-third chapter of Jeremiah, we have the 
following well-known evangelical promise :— 


“ Behold, the days come, saith the Lord, that I will raise unto David 
a righteous Branch, and a King shall reign and prosper, and shall 
execute judgment and justice in the earth. In his days Judah shall 
be saved,eand Israel shall dwell ‘safely; and this is his name whereby 
he shall be called, THE LORD OUR RIGHTEOUSNESS. There- 
fore, behold, the days come, saith the Lord, that they shall no more 
say, The Lord liveth, which brought up the children of Israel out of 
the land of Egypt ; but the Lord liveth, which brought up, and which 
led the seed of the house of Israel out of the north country, and from 
all countries whither I had driven them; and they shall dwell in their 
own land.”—(Jer. xxiii. 5-8.) 


The force of the argument for the restoration promised in 
the latter part of this passage being yet future, arises from 
its immediate connection with the foregoing promise of Christ. 
To say that, in the two former verses, we have a prediction of 
Christ and his kingdom, and in the two latter of the return 
of Israel merely from the Babylonish captivity, is certainly 
harsh. But, it may be said, supposing it conceded that the 
whole passage relates to gospel times, may it not be a figura- 
tive description of the happiness of the Church under Christ; 
and all the rather, because “ Judah’s being saved, and Israel’s 
dwelling safely” under Christ, cannot be restricted to the Jews, 
on the principles of this paper, without identifying the gospel 
Church with the Jewish nation? We think the principles we 
have laid down furnish a complete answer to this objection. 
Of “ Judah and Israel,” when Christ, “ the righteous Branch 
of David,” presented himself to the nation, there were found 
only a handful of faithful representatives. They, however, 
with all “who from among the Gentiles were turned to God,” 
who thus became “ Abraham’s seed, and heirs according to 
the promise,” fellow-citizens with the saints of the household 
of God, these constituted the Church,—the “Judah saved,” 
the “Israel dwelling safely” under Christ’s shadow, as it is 
this day. But are no more of the literal “Judah and Israel” 
to be saved, and dwell safely under Christ? Hath God ‘cast 
away his people whom he foreknew! God forbid. For if the 
Jirst-fruit be holy, the lump is also holy; and if the root be 
holy, so are the branches. And so all Israel shall be saved. 
Then shall be brought to pass, in its amplest sense, the saying 
of our passage, “In his days Judah shall be saved, and Israel 
is also holy; and if the root be holy, so are the branches” (Rom. xi. 16); and conse- 
quently that the “ making of the new covenant with the house of Israel and with the 
house of Judah” (Jer. xxxi, 31), of whom there were but an handful of faithful re- 
presentatives, when “ the blood of the covenant” first opened it up to the Church, shall 
yet be realised in the whole nation (so the apostle reasons, Rom, xi. 27). But as this 


does not immediately involve our question of restoration, of which we have yet one or 
two examples to give, we must pass from it. 
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shall dwell safely.” And it is as a sequel to this exhilarating 
announcement, that the territorial restoration of the converted 
nation, blessed in Christ, is introduced. Let the reader now 
say whether this view of the whole passage is not perfectly 
self-consistent, and in harmony with all that we have hitherto 
found on the subject. 

7. We have room for only one more example, from the thirty- 
seventh of Ezekiel,—the vision of the dry bones. The whole 
chapter is important, but we quote the concluding verses :— 


“Thus saith the Lord God, Behold, I will take the children of 
Israel from among the heather, whither they be gone, and will gather 
them on every side, and bring them into their own land: and I will 
make them one nation in the land, upon the mountains of Israel, and 
one king shall be king to them all: and they shall be no more two 
nations, neither shall they be divided into two kingdoms any more at 
all: neither shall they defile themselves any more with their idols, 
nor with their detestable things, nor with any of their transgressions; 
but I will save them out of all their dwelling-places, wherein they have 
sinned, and will cleanse them; so shall they be my people, and I will 
be their God. And David my servant shall be king over them; and 
they all shall have one shepherd: they shall also walk in my judgments, 
and observe my statutes, and do them. And they shall dwell in the 
land that I have given unto Jacob my servant, wherein your fathers 
have dwelt; and they shall dwell therein; even they and their children, 
and their children’s children for ever: and my servant David shall be 
their prince for ever. Moreover, I will make a covenant of peace with 
them ; it shall be an everlasting covenant with them, and I will place 
them, and multiply them, and will set my sanetuary in the midst of 
them for evermore. My tabernacle also shall be with, them; yea, I 
will be their God, and they shall be my people. And the heathen 
shall know that I the Lord do sanctify Israel, when my sanctuary 
shall be in the midst of them for evermore.”—(Ezek. xxxvii. 21-28.) 


Although we have no doubt that this was intended to assure 
the captives in Babylon of their restoration from that captivity, 
it does not follow from this admission, as many seem to think, 
that the return from Babylon is the proper subject of this pro- 
phecy. For just as the promise of Immanuel, to spring from 
the nation many centuries after it was threatened with extinc- 
tion by the kings of Israel and Syria, was sufficient to assure 
the heart of Ahaz that he had no reason to be afraid of those 
kings (Isa. vii.); so the promise here of the final re-settlement 
of the whole nation in their own land, under Christ as their 
King, was enough to assure the poor captives of Ezekiel’s day 
that they were in no danger of rotting in Babylon, or even if 
they did, a resurrection of their nationality would take place, 
“that the scripture might not be broken.” 

The grand objection to applying this vision to the return 
from Babylon is, not merely the language in which their re- 
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settlement in Palestine, never more to be plucked up, is ex- 
pressed, and the extent of spiritual renovation ascribed to 
them,—so exceedingly hyperbolical if understood of any thing 
then realised,—but the explicit mention of Messiah as their 
Shephérd and King, the Life of their restored state. To say 
that this means no more than that the nation, restored from 
Babylon, would ultimately give birth to Messiah the King, 
who even then was over them as the Angel of the Covenant, 
is surely a very tame exposition of the language. That the 
headship of Christ over them here relates to gospel times, we 
think there can be no reasonable doubt. The only doubt of 
this which could suggest itself we have removed in the pre- 
ceding paragraph. 

If this prophecy, then, relates to gospel times, its testimony 
to the final restoration of all Israel to their own land, under 
Christ, appears decisive. For it can hardly relate to any other 
than the literal Israel. We should think this must be 
admitted, whatever difference may exist as to the time of ful- 
filment. Neither can it relate to a “remnant,” as contradis- 
tinguished from “all Israel?” It is the nation converted to 
God—* one nation in the land, upon the mountains of Israel.”* ' 
And if any one should ask whether the restoration here pro- 
mised may not be a figurative representation of their spiritual 
conversion, the answer is obvious. That is predicted, too, and 
quite distinctly from their restoration. The two together 
constitute one complete picture. As their sins were the cause, 
and their dispersion the effect, so their conversion, removing 
the cause of their present dispersion, shall be accompanied by 
their return, under the divine favour, to their father-land. 
The covenant-favour and the covenant-land go hand in hand. 

Before leaving this passage, and concluding our series of 
examples, we request the reader’s attention for a moment 
to the sweeping yet plausible principle already alluded to, 
and which the passage before us is, we think, sufficient to 
overthrow :—* There cannot be, if we are to have one species 
and a uniform principle of interpretation, a literal Israel 
and an antitypical David. If the word Jew still stands for 
a Jew, the word David must in like manner do so for David. 
Or if, on the other hand, Christ comes in the room of David, 
Christ’s people must surely come in the room of David’s sub- 
jects. And it is a mongrel species of interpretation which 
would make only the one, and not the other, pass into the 
antitype, which insists on having the literal Israel only for 

* We do not expect a separate restoration of the ten tribes, We think Dr Robin- — 
son has shown, in reply to Dr Grant’s “ Nestorians,” that the amalgamation of the 
two divisions has already taken place, and when they return and are settled as 


= nation upon the mountains of Israel, the prophecy will be sufficiently 
fulfille 
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antitype, which insists on having the literal Israel only for 
the heritage of the spiritual David.’* Apply this prin- 
ciple to the passage before us, and see what comes out. It 
matters not to this particular point whether the prophecy be 
understood of the return from Babylon, or from the pant 
dispersion. The one question is, who are meant by “ Israel ” 
and “ David.” Of course “ David” here means Christ: that 
is admitted on all hands. But if so, then “ Israel,” on 
the above principle, must mean the Christian Church, which 
surely is harsh. Those who understand the prophecy of the 
return from Babylon, and the moral reformation which followed 
that event, may deem the Christian Church under Christ the 
fullest exemplification of the principles partially brought out 
in Israel after their return home. We can understand this. 
Dr M‘Crie’s sermons on the Unity of the Church, founded on 
a verse of this chapter, are an example of this way of using 
the truths which it conveys. Nor have we any quarrel with it. 
All that we affirm is, that historically and strictly, “ Israel 
here means Israel,” whether in time past or in time future. If 
this be granted, it follows, conversely, on the principle in ques- 
tion, that ‘“ David must mean David,” not Christ, which is 
absurd. The principle, then, is more plausible than solid. 
Undoubtedly, if God means yet to turn the heart of Israel to 
himself (2 Cor. iii. 16), there can be no more fitting language 
in which to announce it than that which Ezekiel here employs: 
‘*So shall they be my people, and I will be their God; and 
David my Servant shall be king over them.” It cannot be said 
that this would be an incongruous mode of announcing what 
we know is yet to take place. But if such phraseology were 
found in any passage at all, as an announcement of the literal 
Israel’s conversion, his principle would oblige our friend to 
thrust one of the parties out of the passage, to avoid “a mon- 
grel species of interpretation.” 

These specimens may suffice. It is hardly necessary to say 
that many others might be given. But as we should scarcely 
hope to carry conviction, by a multiplication of passages, to 
any who may be yet unconvinced, we leave these, in connec- 
tion with the important principles which we endeavoured first 
of all to establish, with the intelligent reader, requesting him 
to weigh all in the balances of the sanctuary. 


Greatly as this paper has exceeded the ordinary limits, there 
are still objections and difficulties which it would scarcely be 
deemed complete if we overlooked. Our space, we regret, 
admits of but a few sentences on this head, as from this point 
of view the subject admits of very important illustration. 

* Typology, vol. i., Appendix, pp. 517, 518, ut supra. 
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Objection First. While admitting the difficulty of refuting 
the argument from the 11th of Romans, for the perpetuity of 
the Abrahamic covenant, in respect of the promised land, as 
well as the promised seed, we are still at a loss to understand 
how no allusion to the land should have been dropt by the 
apostle, nor a trace of it be found in the New Testament, as 
the future inheritance of converted Israel, if any such prospect 
awaits the natural seed of Abraham. 

Answer. Those who believe in the perpetuity of the Fourth 
Commandment, notwithstanding the absence of any positive 
law in the New Testament. for the observance of the first day 
of the week, and the prominence given to the freedom of the 
Gospel Church from all legal bondages, can be at no loss for. 
an answer to the objection just stated. What is permanent 
in the constitution of the kingdom of God under the Old Tes- 
tament is presumed in the New, while our Lord and the 
apostles busy themselves only with such questions and cases 
as emerged at the times and the principles applicable to them. 
The same remark may be made with respect to Infant Bap- 
tism. Those who believe that the comprehension of the infant 
seed within the Abrahamic covenant, and the law which,re- 
quired the visible “ seal” of that covenant to be put upon the 
seed of Abraham in their infancy, were designed to teach the 
standing of the Church’s infant seed in perpetuity, and their 
consequent right to the visible seal of that standing,—are 
pressed to say why the New Testament contains no positive 
commandment to baptize infants, and even by its requiring 
faith as a qualification for baptism, seems, at least, to exclude 
infants. The answer to this difficulty is our answer to those 
who cannot believe in the restoration of Israel to all that is 
promised them in the Abrahamic covenant, merely because 
the apostolic discussions and assurances on the subject are 
confined to one of its articles. The land is confessedly sub- 
ordinate in importance to the people ; but the latter, of whom 
it was necessary to speak explicitly, carried with it the former, 
about which there was no dispute, and which at that time of 
day was even unseasonable.—(Acts i. 7, 8.) 

Objection Second. Upon the principles of this paper, we 
must apply to the natural seed of Abraham a number of pas- 
sages of the Old Testament, some of which are expressly ap- 
plied in the New Testament to Gentile believers). Thus Hos. 
i. 9, 10, (Heb. i. 9, ii. 1): “Then said God, Call his name, 
Lo-ammi [not my people]; for ye are not my people, and I am 
not your God, Yet the number of the children of Israel shall 
be as the sand of the sea, which cannot be measured nor 
numbered;- and it shall come to pass, that in the place where 
it was said unto them, Not my people are ye, there it shall 
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children of Judah and the children of Israel be gathered to- 
gether, and appoint themselves one Head, and they shall come 
up out of the land; for great shall be ‘the day of Jezreel.” 
Also chap. ii. 23, [ Heb. ii. 25]: “ And I will say to Lo-ammi 
[them which were not my people], Ammi [ My people] thou ! 
and they shall say, My God !” Now observe how plainly both 
of these passages, which seem to refer exclusively to the na- 
tural Israel, are applied to the Gentiles by the apostle, ‘and 
the latter passage by the apostle Peter also: “‘ And that He 
might make known the riches of his glory on the vessels of 
mercy, which he had afore prepared unto glory, even us whom 
He hath called, not of the Jews only, but also of the Gentiles ; 
as He saith also in Hosea, I will call them my people, which were 
not my people, and her beloved, which was not beloved. And it 
shall come to pass, that in the place where it was said unto 
them, Not my people, there shall they be called the children 
of the living God.”—(Rom. ix. 23-26. See also 1 Pet. ii. 10.) 
We have given these passages in full, because they are con- 
sidered decisive examples of a class which are held to settle 
the question before us in the negative. Nor are we insensible 
to their force. Hengstenberg regards them as conclusive 
(“ Christology,” on Hosea,—first edition), and his school of 
prophetic interpretation has able representatives in this 
country. But the answer to it which we are now to give 
furnishes, if we mistake not, the true key to all such pas- 
sages, and yields a great principle of interpretation, which 
Hengstenberg’s prophetic school quite loses sight of. In the 
first verse of the passage the prophet expresses the disinhe- 
ritance of the natural Israel ; but immediately after he hastens 
to announce the paradoxical fact, that in spite of this vast 
excision, “the number of the children of Israel should be as 
the sand of the sea, which cannot be measured nor numbered ; 
who, from being not God’s people, should be called sons of the 
living God ; that the children of Judah and the children of 
Israel should be gathered together, and appoint themselves 
one Head, and come up out of the land [of their captivity]; 
and that great should be this day of Jezreel [or sowing].” 
Now we perfectly accord with the catholic and comprehensive 
sense in which Hengstenberg explains this,—that “it was first 
fulfilled in the Messianic time, and in part is still to be ful- 
filled, when the family of Abraham receives, and will yet more 
fully receive, an innumerable increase, partly by the reception 
.of an innumerable multitude oi adopted sons [Gentiles], and 
partly by the exaltations of [Israelitish] sons in an inferior, 
to sons in the highest relation ;” or, in other words, by the 
incorporation of the multitudinous believing Gentiles with the 
faithful remnant of Israel, thus constituting one sublime “ Is- 
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RAEL OF Gop,”—one family of Abraham, now “the father of 
many nations,” “the heir of the world.” (See Proposition 
II.) But is this sense of the words ezhaustive? Does it leave 
nothing else to be expected,—nothing with respect to the re- 
jected portion of the natural seed, whose place is at present 
supplied by the Gentile “stones out of which God has raised 
up children to Abraham?” If so, then we are afraid the 
apostle’s exegesis of such predictions will not stand. When 
Isaiah, for example, says, “‘ The Redeemer shall come to Zion, 
and unto them that turn from transgression in Jacob” (lix. 20), 
we have not the least doubt (from the whole connection of the 
preceding and following context,) that he is announcing the 
transition from the old to the new economy, at the first coming 
of Christ ; and when Jeremiah announces the days of the 
‘** new covenant to be made with the house of Israel, and with 
the house of Judah, to write the law in their hearts, and take 
away their sins” (xxxi. 31-34), there can be no doubt 
that he refers to the same great transition-period, when the 
“blood of the new covenant” opened its rich provisions to 
the covenant-people, as is expressly declared, indeed, in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews (viii. 7-13). And yet, Paul, 
as we have already found, sees in both these predictions 
a blessed assurance of the ultimate recovery of the rejected and 
disinherited mass of the natural Israel. —(Rom. xi. 26, 27.) Now, 
upon what principle, or canon of interpretation, is this got at? 
Let himself answer this question: “ For, IF THE FIRST-FRUIT BE 
HOLY, THE LUMP IS ALSO HOLY; AND IF THE ROOT BE HOLY, SO 
ARE THE BRANCHES’ (v. 16). What is true in the catholicand com- 
prehensive sense of that “Israel” which consists just now of only 
a remnant of the natural seed, together with “an innumerable 
multitude of adopted” Israelites, shall yet realise itself in the 
now rejected and disinherited mass of the Jewish nation, “ be- 
loved for the fathers’ sakes; for the gifts and calling of God are 
without repentance.” ‘ And so all Israel shall be saved.” This 
canon of interpretation will, we believe, carry us through many a 
“ difficulty in the exposition of Old Testament prophecy.” It is 
from overlooking this principle that the non-restorationists say, 
“The house of Israel and the house of Judah,” with which God 
makes the “new covenant,” means simply the Gospel Church, 
as is proved by Heb. viii. 1; and this covenant has been already 
“made” with Israel in Christ, in the only sense in which it 
ever will be made: while from the very same cause most of the 
restorationists say, This covenant cannot have been made at all 
yet with “the house of Israel and with the house of Judah,” 
because the natural seed of Abraham, who alone can be meant 
by the prophet, are, with the exception of “a remnant,” 
still out of covenant; the whole prediction, therefore, is as 
18) 
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yet unfulfilled. The uniting principle between these two ex- 
tremes lies, we are confident, in the apostle’s canon. Both 
parties are so far right; and they are wrong only in the ea- 
clusiveness of their principle of interpretation. The principle 
of the one party would preterize all the Old Testament pre- 
dictions relating to the gospel economy; while the principle of 
the other tends, at least, to futurize them all. But by the 
help of the apostle’s canon, we can see the catholic and com- 
prehensive fulfilment of those rich evangelical predictions of 
the Old Testament in the primary establishment of Messiah's 
kingdom; while the actual “salvation of all [the natural] 
Israel” yet to come, and that “life from the dead” which this 
will be to the rest of the world, will constitute the complemen- 
tal fulfilment of those same predictions. It is not two hetero- 
geneous fulfilments of the same prophecy, but one fulfilment in 
two homogeneous stages,—general and specific, comprehensive 
and complemental. Thus when the prophet says of “the last 
days,” that ‘‘all nations shall then flow to the house of the 
Lord,” and beat peace among themselves (Isa.ii. 2-4), he plainly 
announces at once the erection, the character, and the final 
results of the gospel economy; so that while you may say, in 
respect of erection and character, that this prediction is ful- 
filled already, the final results are beyond doubt yet to come. 
So also when Zechariah says, that “in that day” when “the 
Spirit of graceand of supplications is poured out upon the house 
of David and the inhabitants of Jerusalem, and they look,” in 
consequence, “upon him whom they have pierced, and mourn 
for him,”—that on that day there shall be a “ fountain opened” 
for that same Israel, “for sin and for uncleanness,”—he un- 
doubtedly predicts the opening of the “ fountain filled with 
blood,” when “Messiah was cut off, but not for himself,” and 
the purification therein of the contrite and believing remnant 
of the natural Israel, who, with the “adopted sons,” repre- 
sented “the house of David and the inhabitants of Jerusa- 
lem;” but the apostle’s canon enables us to desery in this 
glorious prediction a yet future time when not “the first- 
fruit” only, but “the lump” too,—not “the root” only, but 
also “the branches,”——not “a remnant” only, but “all” the 
natural “Israel shall be saved.” Then shall the fountain, 
though “open” economically ages before, but in vain as to 
them, be actually and illustriously “opened for them,” by 
, — the Lord * will remove the iniquity of that land in 
one day.” 

But we must break off from these interesting illustrations 
of one of the most beautiful and fruitful principles of interpre- 
tation, without which the exegesis of Old Testament prophecy 
will prove, we believe, but an interminable effort to build up 
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one of two harmonious sets of truths on the ruins of the 
other. 


It now only remains to hint at one or two confirmations of 
what we have endeavoured to establish. And, 

(1.) The connection uniformly held forth in Scripture, in 
the case of the Jews, between defection and dispersion, and 
between reconciliation and restoration, constitutes strong 
ground for expecting that the final conversion of the Jews will 
be accompanied by a final restoration to their fatherland. 

Let the reader observe this connection in the following pas- 
sages :— : 

** Lord, thou hast been pore unto thy land: thou hast brought 
back the captivity of Jacob. Thou hast forgiven the iniquity of thy 
people: thou hast covered all their sin.” —(Ps. lxxxv. 1, 2.) 

“ And I will bring Israel again to his habitation, and he shall feed 
on Carmel and Bashan, and his soul shall be satisfied upon mount 
Ephraim and Gilead. Jn those days, and in that time, saith the Lord, 
the iniquity of Israel shall be sought for, and there shall be none; and 
the sins of Judah, and they shall not be found: for J will pardon 
them whom I reserve.” —(Jer. |. 19, 20.) 

“ And I will remove the iniquity of that land in one day. In that day, 
saith the Lord of hosts, shall ye call every man his neighbour under the 
vine and under the fig-tree.” —( Zech. iii. 9, 10.) 


The thing to be noticed here is not the time of fulfilment. 
It is the connection which obtains in all of them (and other 
examples might be given) between pardon of the sin for which 
they were driven away, and restoration to the covenant-land. 
Now, will any one say that the present dispersion of the Jews 
is not expressly connected by our Lord with God’s wrath 
against them to the uttermost? It is impossible to doubt this 
with his prophecy of the destruction of Jerusalem before us. 
And if this be granted, does there not arise from it a strong 
presumption, from the unity of the divine procedure, that their 
final conversion to God, and submission to his Christ, will be 
marked by the ancient token of reconciliation,—their return 
to the delightsome land? Dr Fairbairn, in noticing the lead- 
ing considerations in favour of the restoration, has overlooked 
this one, which we deem one of the strongest of all, especially 
when connected with the perpetuity of the Abrahamic cove- 
nant, in respect both of the people and the land. 

(2.) No sufficient explanation of the continued nationality of 
the natural Israel can, in our judgment, be given by those who 
deny their re-settlement in the land of their fathers. 

Poor judges, indeed, we are of God’s ways,—ill able to scan 
his providence ; but we doubt whether all that may be said of 
them as witnesses, since their dispersion, of the truth of God’s 
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threatenings; and destined in their aggregate capacity to illus- 
trate, on an extensive scale, the truth of his promises, the 
depth of his mercy, and the omnipotence of his grace,—affords 
an adequate explanation of their fortunes and prospects. We 
admit it all. But over and above this, the preservation of 
their nationality seems to us to point naturally to a future 
destiny of a more local and definite character. This, however, 
suggests another consideration. 

(3.) All that we read of the influence which the bringing in 
of the Jews will have upon the world, commends itself singu- 
larly to our understanding on supposition of their restoration, 
while on the opposite theory it is not, in our opinion, nearly 
so clear. 

We are far from setting up our contracted notions of what 
is and what is not fitted to impress the world, as the test by 
which a purely scriptural question like this is to be tried. 
But we may be permitted, after having done our best to bring 
out the testimony of Scripture upon it, to inquire on which of 
the two theories the Scripture intimations about which all are 
agreed will most naturally explain. 

Very grand are the predicted effects of the bringing in of 
the Jews. It is to tell, it seems, upon the world. “If,” says 
the apostle, glowing as he wrote, “the fall of them be the 
riches of the world, and the diminishing of them the riches of 
the Gentiles, how much more their fulness?” And again, “ If 
the casting away of them be the reconciling of the world, what 
shall the receiving of them be but LIFE FROM THE DEAD!”—(Rom. 
xi. 12,15.) The thing predicted here is not a mere impression 
to be produced,—startling the world from its religious torpor, 
—awing it under a resistless sense of the presence of Divinity, 
only to fall back after a while into deeper apathy than ever. 
Even if this could be called “life from the dead,” it were con- 
trary to the other part of the same passage to put this sense 
upon it here. For it is compared to the effect which Jewish 
rejection had upon Gentile reception at the first. It was not 
merely a good impression which the rejection of the Jews had 
upon the Gentiles. It was “the riches of the Gentiles;” it 
was “the reconciling of the world.” The outgoing of the one 
was the means, very much, of the incoming of the other. 
When, therefore, the apostle reasons a fortiori on the influence 
which the reception of the Jews must have on the world, as 
compared with their rejection, it is clear that he means to 
ascribe to that event a practical influence far exceeding that 
which their rejection had. 

Now the question here is, Whether is this influence most 
likely to ¢ell, to the extent predicted, on the supposition of 
their not only being converted in their scattered state, but re- 
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maining a dispersed people in every nation under heaven; 
or, on supposition of their being brought back to their 
fatherland, and having that at least for their head-quarters, 
—the habitat of the nation? We think decidedly on the lat- 
ter. Yet let not the reader mistake what we say. We are 
not here discussing the question, whether they will be re- 
stored first, and then converted, or converted first, and then 
restored. There may be data for determining this question 
from Scripture (although the evidence has often appeared to 
us far from unencumbered with difficulty, whichever view we 
take). But provided it be allowed that no voluntary return 
in a state of unbelief is what Scripture means by their restora- 
tion,—that it is a restoration regarded as God’s public token 
of reconciliation to his ancient and now believing people.which 
alone is celebrated in Scripture, and worth contending about, 
—we are not very careful how that point is settled. Neither 
are we contending for such a restoration as involves separation 
and seclusion from other nations in the little nook of Palestine. 
Quite the reverse. If'restoration involved that, undoubtedly 
their influence would be far greater in their scattered state. 
And, indeed, this is what has led many to doubt whether their 
restoration would be desirable. But restoration, in our view 
of it, involves nothing of the sort. It would be strange indeed 
if the enterprising and restless habits proverbial in the Jews 
should all at once be changed into sluggish reluctance to go 
from home,—if their intellectual quickness, talents for busi- 
ness, commercial experience, and monetary influence, should 
rest satisfied with the narrow sphere of a couple of degrees in 
latitude. Certainly, Christianity will not thus enfeeble their 
minds, and shut up their hearts, and crush their energies. 
But while it sanctifies all, it will also expand and ennoble all. 
We see no reason to doubt, therefore, that while- the head- 
quarters,—the proper home of the nation,—will be in Pales- 
tine, there may be an abundant representation of the roving 
race in all the places of their present dispersion; and that, 
not only from their restless habits, but because, with the bless- 
ing of the Lord upon them, “the land may be too narrow by 
reason of the inhabitants, and its children say one to another, 
The place is too strait for me, give place to me that I may 
dwell.” (Isaiah xlix. 19, 20.)—And thus “the remnant of 
Jacob may be in the midst of many people as a dew from the 
Lord, as the showers upon the grass, that tarrieth not for man, 
nor waiteth for the sons of men.”—(Micah v. 7.) 

Whatever influence, then, the scattered condition of the na- 
tion might be supposed to possess over their collected and 
organized state in Palestine, for impressing the world, the 
reader will have no difficulty, we think, in admitting that it is 
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sufficiently provided for by our view of their restoration; while 
over and above their view of the influence they may be capable 
of exerting, we have one means, all our own, which we cannot 
but deem of mightiest power. 

Let the reader but try to realise what their conversion will 
be, as held forth to us in the sure word of prophecy. Take, 
for example, Zechariah’s well-known description of it :—“ And 
I will pour upon the house of David, and upon the inhabitants 
of Jerusalem, the Spirit of grace and of supplications; AND 
THEY SHALL LOOK UPON ME WHOM THEY HAVE PIERCED, AND 
THEY SHALL MOURN FOR HIM, as one mourneth for his only son. 
and shall be in bitterness for him, as one that is in bitterness for 
his first-born. In that day shall there be a great mourning in 
Jerusalem, as the mourning of Hadadrimmon in the valley of 
Megiddon....IN THAT DAY THERE SHALL BE A FOUNTAIN OPENED 
TO THE HOUSE OF DAVID, AND TO THE INHABITANTS OF JERU- 
SALEM, FOR SIN AND FOR UNCLEANNESS.”—(Zech. xii. 10; xiii. 1.) 

The first step in the wondrous procesg here described is the 
descent of the Spirit upon them nationally, and in his proper 
relation to Jesus, whom it is his office and delight to “ glorify” 
in the souls of men. And first he comes upon them as a 
“Spirit of grace,” to bring them into a convinced, humbled, 
anxious state,—a state of gracious broken-heartedness, prompt- 
ing them to “ confess their iniquity, and the iniquity of their 
fathers, and that they have walked contrary to the Lord, and 
that He also hath walked contrary to them, and hath brought 
them into the land of their enemies.” Their uncircumcised 
hearts shall thus be humbled, and they shall accept the punish- 
ment of their iniquity. But he shall come on them also as a 
“ Spirit of supplications,” leading them out of the depths to 
ery unto God for mercy and light. In this frame,—* their 
heart now turned to the Lord, the veil drops from their eyes” 
(2 Cor. iii. 14-18), and an object of surpassing glory, yet to 
them of startling and heart-breaking aspect, stands confessed 
before their view. It is Jesus. “They look on Him whom 
they had pierced,”—pierced as no other sinners had ever 
pierced him,—and discerning now in that bleeding Saviour, 
under the overpowering teaching and grace of the Spirit, their 
own very Messiah, their hearts melt within them, their re- 
pentings are kindled together, and they “mourn for him as one 
mourneth for an only son, and are in bitterness as for a 
: first-born.” Once, He came to his own, and his own re- 
ceived him not. But ‘‘at the*second time Joseph shall be 
made known to his brethren; and the house of Pharaoh shall 
hear the weeping,” as one has said. O what an unexampled 
mourning will that be !—for its intensity, “as the mourning of 
Hadadrimmon ;” for its universality—* the land shall mourn ;” 
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for its individuatity—“all the families that remain, every family 
apart, and their wives apart.” But the most glorious feature 
of it will be its evangelical character. It will be the pure fruit 
of a believing ‘ook upon Him whom they have pierced.” As 
when the Lord turned and looked upon Peter, he went out and 
wept bitterly, so that look on a bleeding Saviour—pierced by 
their own hands—wounded thus in the house of his friends, 
will open the sluices of their hearts’ deepest and purest emo- 
tions. Their head will be waters, and their eyes a fountain of 
tears. And O, when they see the blood which as a nation 
they murderously shed turned into a fountain opened to them- 
selves, for sin and for uncleanness—when they find their robes 
washed and made white in that very blood of the Lamb, how 
will they water a free pardon with their tears, how generously 
will they detest forgiven sin;* how will they be disposed to 
exclaim to their Gentile brethren everywhere, “Come, hear, 
all ye that fear God, and I will declare what he hath done 
for my soul !” 

But this brings us back to the question which led us into 
this train of thought : Whether will such a spectacle be most 
advantageously beheld in scattered Jews all over the world, 

_or on the conspicuous stage of their own fatherland? Whether 
is the diffused or the concentrated exhibition of Israel’s repent- 
ance and reconciliation likely to tell most influentially upon 
the world? We will not press the question too far. We would - 
not make too much of it as an argument. We just leave it 
for consideration. 

And now we must close; for we have already far outstretched 
the ordinary limits. “Of the times and the seasons” we have 
nothing of much consequence to say, even if we had space for 
it. But surely the night, in this respect, is far spent, and the 
day is at hand. Certainly we have it in our power to hasten 
it. O for the apostle’s spirit of great sorrow and continual 
heaviness of heart for them of whom, as concerning the flesh, 
Christ came; and for his glowing expectations of the benefit 
ourselves as Gentiles would experience from their conversion ! 
And the drops of that spirit are certainly falling upon the 
churches. But showers are needed. “Upon the land of 
people shall come up thorns and briers—vuNTIL the Spirit 
poured upon us from on high!” But “I the Lord will hasten 
it in its time.” 

* Dr Owen. 
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Art. VII.— The Doctrine of Sacrifice deduced from the 
Scriptures. A Series of Sermons by FREDFRIcK DENISON 
Maurice, M.A., Chaplain of Lincoln’s Inn. Cambridge: 
Macmillan, 1854. Post 8vo, pp. 322. 


Mr Maurice’s Theological Essays Examined. By R.S. Canp- 
LisH, D.D. London: J. Nisbet & Co. Post 8vo, 1854. 


Mr Mavrice’s “ Theological Essays” proved for himself a 
most damaging book; and the object of the present work is 
to repair that damage, in so far as the vital doctrine of 
‘‘ Sacrifice” is concerned, by showing how unjust were the 
charges brought against him on that head by Dr Candlish, in 
his “‘ Examination” of the Essays. He has done well to fix 
upon this topic. If he has been wronged here, he has been 
grievously wronged; if he is right upon this point, his devia- 
tions from scriptural truth on other matters may be expected 
to cure themselves, or will be comparatively innocuous. The 
book consists of sermons preached during the last few months 
at Lincoln’s Inn, on the principal texts relating to Sacrifice in 
the Old and New Testaments; and if these sermons had given 
evidence that their author believes in the doctrine of Expta- 
TION at all, it would have been to us a matter of sincere satis- 
faction. It did seem strange to us, that a minister of the 
Church of England should outrage public decency by disavow- 
ing his belief in that doctrine; and not less strange that he 
should be able to do so with impunity. When, therefore, Mr 
Maurice in a new work demands an impartial examination of 
his real opinions on the subject of Sacrifice, and even dedicates 
his book to the “ Members of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association,” before whom the soundness of his views on that 
subject had been arraigned by Dr Candlish; when he prefixes 
to this work a “ dedicatory letter,” fifty pages long, to these 
Christian young men, for the purpose of doing away with the 
presumption against him which he takes it for granted Dr 
Candlish’s volume will have created, and bespeaking their 
candid attention; we are bound by every consideration of 
justice to Mr Maurice himself, to the Church of which hejis 
still a minister, and to the great truths which are in question, 
to “ hear his defence.” 

What, then, is that defence? In few words it is this: 
The doctrine of ExpiaTIon has no place in the Bible! In the 
‘lamb which Abel offered the principle of expiation had no 
place; in the paschal lamb it had no place; in the legal 
sacrifices, even in the ceremonial of the great day of atone- 
ment, it had no place; when Peter tells us of “the Lamb 
slain before the foundation of the world,” by whose precious 
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blood we are redeemed, he does not teach the doctrine of ex- 
piation; when Paul speaks of Christ as “a propitiation 
through faith in his blood,” he does not teach the doctrine of 
expiation, nor yet when he represents him as “made sin 
for us,” and as “ making peace by the blood of his cross ;” in 
a word, it is only a perverted interpretation which sees in the 
adoration of the Lamb, “ who loved us and washed us from our 
sins in hisown blood,” any reference to the principle of expiation. 
That doctrine is opposed alike to the letter and the spirit of the 
Bible ; it is the pagan doctrine of Sacrifice: and being the off- 
spring of unworthy conceptions of the divine nature, as though 
it were actuated only by vindictiveness, is to be resisted, as 
misrepresenting the true biblical doctrine of sacrifice, namely— 
self-sacrificing SUBJECTION TO THE WILL OF Gop. All the 
animal sacrifices which were offered with divine approval be- 
fore Christ came, were simply a symbolical representation of 
this truth; and Christ’s own sacrifice was merely a perfect 
exemplification of this self-sacrificing submission of man to God. 

Such is the substance of Mr Maurice’s volume now before 
us. That it is so, we shall immediately give our readers an 
opportunity of seeing for themselves. But ere we do this, we 
must express our astonishment that Mr Maurice should charge 
his reviewers with misrepresenting him; that he should write 
this book to prove how ill he had been used by Dr Candlish 
in particular; and that he should appeal in a monster Letter to 
“the Young Men’s Christian Association” against this in- 
justice. The question here is not whether our author's doctrine 
be sound or heretical, but what his doctrine really is; and on 
this point the contrast between the Letter and the book is 
simply ridiculous. After writing such a Letter he should have 
followed it up by another book; but if he had nothing to write 
upon Sacrifice but the sentiments conveyed in this book, he 
should have introduced it with another Letter, or with no 
Letter at all. As it is, Mr Maurice will find himself mistaken 
in the character of “the Young Men’s Christian Association,” 
if he thinks by such a book as this to commend himself to 
them as a biblical divine and a safe spiritual guide. On the 
contrary, if his object had been to remove all doubt as to the 
aceuracy of the charges brought against him on the head of 
Sacrifice,—to show that his rejection of the fundamental doc- 
trine of Scripture had been understated, and that he occupied 
strictly Socinian ground on this vital subject, he could not 
have more effectually attained his object than by the publi- 
cation of his present volume. 

A few extracts from different parts of the book, almost 
without a word of comment, will suffice to show its real scope. 
The following, for example, is, according to our author,— 
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THE TRUE SCRIPTURAL THEORY OF SACRIFICE, 


“ Men, seeing the punishment of a violent and disobedient world, 
confess by sacrifice that the earth can exist only by submission to a 
living and gracious Ruler. Heads of families find that sacrifice 
[self-denial] is the only bond which can keep fathers and children, 
husbands and wives, brothers and sisters, at one. God calls nations 
out of a chaos of turbulent warring elements; they-find that sacrifice 
must keep them from relapsing into endless war. Individuals discover 
that all right doing has its ground in sacrifice; and they find, when 
they have offended, it is because they have chosen to break loose from 
the law of sacrifice. So it is proved that obedience and sacrifice are the 
very conditions of truth and righteousness; that they belong to man, 
who is made in God’s likeness, ‘because they are involved in the very 
character and being of God himself. This wonderful truth, so utterly 
contradictory to all the notions which men had formed to themselves 
of their Creator, when they supposed him to be a mere power who might 
exercise capricious vengeance upon them, and whom they were to concili- 
ate by their sacrifices, and yet which was implied in these very sacri- 
fices, and in every act of real obedience and devotion [i.e., self: sacri- 
fice,] by parent, friend, warrior, sage, in every act which had been 
acknowledged as truly acceptable to the gods, in every dream of gods 
who themselves deigned to be the deliverers of men,—this truth, I 
say, had been unfolding itself ually to the seers and sufferers 
among the chosen people. The Bible is a history of discovery. But 
surely St Peter’s words [about the Lamb slain, manifested in these last 
days, ] are true to the letter. The manifestation of this perfect Son of 
God,—of this Lamb, in whom dwelt the very law of sacrifice [[i.¢., self- 
denial], whose whole mind and heart were fashioned into conformity 
with it, who never swerved or broke loose from it,—this manifestation 
was reserved, for the latter days This [gospel history] is the 
history of a sacrifice, of aman who is making a sacrifice,—of a sacrifice 
of God the perfect surrender of a man to that mind and will 
of God.”—(Pp. 112-114.) 


Of course, then, the Bible doctrine of sacrifice has no neces- 
sary connection with sin. We had fancied that this connection 
was primary and fundamental; that “the sacrifice of Himself” 
by which we are told that Christ “put away sin,” was such as 
necessarily presupposed the sin which it put away; and that 
in so far as it had virtue to put away sin at all, ct must have 
had in it some element or elements which could never have 
existed but for sin. But this, it seems, is a mistake, a perver- 
sion of the Bible, a piece of “popular” and pernicious “ the- 
ology,” and the express object of this volume is to bring back 
' the Scripture doctrine of sacrifice to its true idea—which is 
simply self-denial. ; 

THE CURSE OF THE LAW—NOT LEGAL CONDEMNATION AT ALL, BUT 

MERELY THE BONDAGE UPON MAN’S SPIRIT. 
“I might, therefore, at once assume, that the purchase spoken of 
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. here came under the same principle with the ransom or redemption 
which we read of in the Epistle of St Peter, and in the Epistles to 
Titus and to the Hebrews. I might take it for granted, that, in one ~ 
case as much as in the other, God was spoken of as delivering his 
creatures from an oppression under which they had fallen, and as bring- 
ing them back into their true and rightful service, which is perfect 
freedom. I might assume that sacrifice was the method, the only 
method, by which the chains that bound man’s spirit could be broken, 
precisely because they were chains on a spirit, not on a mere ani- 

I know, however, that there are associations with the 
phrase, ‘ curse of the Law, which greatly interfere with this belief. I 
do not say how far these associations are produced, or promoted, by 
one system of theological teaching or another. I do not profess to 
trace them to their origin. I am sure that they haunt you and me. 
I am sure it requires an effort, and a very careful effort, to disengage 
ourselves from them, because they are intertwined with very righteous 
and sacred feelings; and because, at the same time, they gain great 
strength from tempers and habits, which, though not righteous or 
sacred, are very natural to us all. Every Englishman understands, 
and confesses, that Law has its root in the mind of God, that it is one 
- utterance of his mind. He feels that the decrees of law must 
e executed; that no tenderness or graciousness towards individual 
offenders, or towards a multitude of offenders, ought to suspend or 
weaken their execution. The curse of the law he feels is or 
very tremendous indeed ; how can it be other than the curse of God 
But if it is this, when Christ is said to redeem us from the curse of 
law, can any thing else be meant, than that he redeems us from the 
curse which God himself had denounced, and was prepared to enforce, 
against his creatures? that he stepped in, as their Advocate, to shield 
them from his Father’s indignation ; that he offered his blood, which was 
an adequate’ purchase-money or ransom from it? [This, be it observed, 
is the false view of the curse which Mr Maurice wishes in what follows 
to break gown I wish you to perceive, not how startling this view of 
the subject is, but how readily it presents itself to us as a most logical 
and consistent explanation of the apostle’s meaning ; how it conspires 
with a belief which is sound in itself, and closely akin to the habits of 
our national character ; how it appeals also to our sense of an evil in 
ourselves which requires the most wonderful process for its extirpation. 
I have no hope of overcoming such influences as these by merely argu- 
ing, that, if this he the true and scriptural statement of the case, we 
must abandon all the conclusions respecting sacrifice which we have 
deduced hitherto from an examination of Scripture, and adopt that 
theory of it which patriarchs, lawgivers, prophets, apostles, seem to have 
agreed in denouncing. Unless this particular p curse of the 
Law, and the special aspect of redemption which St Paul connects with 
it, can be explained without resorting to the pa. Br a I am speaking 
of,—unless the explanation can be shown to be more in accordance 
with the teaching of the apostles than the popular one,—we shall talk 
in vain about general principles, or inferences from the course of the 
Bible histor The more you read this Epistle to the Galatians, 
the more, i am persuaded, you will see that the argument of the 
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apostle, from first to last, is a refutation of the doctrine, that we dre 
first to learn what God is, what his will is, from the law which curses, 
and then to ask whether there is no escape from its terrors and its 
penalties. He insists upon the priority of the Covenant to the Law, 
of the blessing to the curse. He insists upon it, that the blessing, 
which appeals to faith and trust, expresses the mind of God ; and that 
the Law, which appeals to fear, is made necessary by the false condi- 
tion into which men have brought themselves through distrust of his 
promises. And then he announces Christ, the Mediator, as coming 
forth to fulfil the blessing which God had laid up for men in him, and 
to redeem them from the curse and separation which they had brought 
upon themselves. ‘He has redeemed us from the curse of the law, 
having been made, or become, a curse for us.’ The curse which the 
law pronounced upon men was death, death in its most odious, most 
criminal shape; and he underwent it, an actual, NoT A FANTASTIC 
CRUCIFIXION [by this revolting expression, Mr Maurice means to 
reprobate the doctrine that Christ died UNDER ANY ASSUMED RESPON- 
SIBILITIES, as a Surety, in the room and stead of sinners,—died in any 
other sense than as a bare matter of fact, |—the sentence of the rebel and 
the slave. Do you ask how this act effected the purpose of redeeming 
any, or how many were included in the benefits? The question is, 
indeed, most difficult. If by redemption you understand in any sense 
[these italics are the author’s own] the deliverance of man out of the 
hand of God, the procuring a change in his purpose or will [he 
means by this “ the popular doctrine” of the Atonement]; then there is 
need of every kind of subtle explanation to show how the means cor- _ 
responded to the end. But if you suppose that it is the spirit of aman 
which needs to be emancipated, a spirit fast bound with the chains of 
its own sins and fears, then I do not see what proof, save one, can be 
of any avail, that a certain scheme of redemption is effectual.”—(Pp. 
132-135, 140, 141.) 


Mr Maurice, in his “ Essays,” had throughout represented 
what he is pleased to call “the popular doctrine” of the Atone- 
ment, as the interposition of one Person in the Godhead to de- 
liver sinners out of the hands of another,—as an attempt to 
change the unchangeable purpose or will of God, by an artificial 
and fantastic arrangement. He was told repeatedly, and in 
every form, that this was a gross misrepresentation ; an inex- 
cusable caricature, which all sensible advocates of the Sureti- 
ship of Christ indignantly repudiated. Yet here it is again 
—nay, from beginning to end of this volume, it re-appears in 
unmitigated form; for no otherreason, apparently, than that the 
author may have an advantageous contrast for his own doc- 
. trine. Nothing can excuse such unfairness. The man who 
resorts to it, is the last man who has any title to complain of 
the treatment he receives; and he will find that this, at least, 
is not the way to gain over to his views the “ Young Men’s 
Christian Association.” 
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IDENTITY OF THE POPULAR AND THE PAGAN DOCTRINE OF PROPITIATION. 


“ The opening of the 25th verse [of Rom. re at once explains the 
method of the apostle’s teaching: ‘ Whom God hath set forth to be a 
propitiation.’ ry, if you can, to translate that language into the 

- heathen notion of a propitiatory sacrifice. You want something to make 
God propitious, or favourable, to you. You wish you could find some- 
thing mighty enough, transcendent enough, which you might be sure 
would have that effect. Does St Paul follow out this line of thought ? 
Does he say, ‘ The mighty, transcendent means of bringing ‘ God to be 
at peace with you is here?’ No, but he introduces Him as setting 
Jorth to us the One all-sufficient, all-satisfactory evidence that he has 
made peace with us [that is, Ohrist’s death does nothing whatever to 
PROCURE peace, but is merely the evidence that God was already at peace 
with us, independently altogether of Christ's death]. Placing himself on 
the old Jewish ground, affirming that all good must come down from 
the Lord of all, that He must be the standard of righteousness, and 
the author of righteousness, to man, the standard and the author of 
forgiveness to man, he raises that principle to its highest power; he 
affirms that the barrier between God and His creatures is removed by 
Himself, is removed freely, without money and without price ; and that 
the act of His Son in shedding his blood is the authentic DECLARATION 
of that removal [but in no sense bringing about the removal of this 
legal “ barrier” beween God and sinners.” |—(Pp. 154, 155.) 


And again, a few sentences farther on, 

“If we do not receive that blood as the sure wirness that we are 
admitted into God’s holy and blessed presence, that we have the awful 
privilege of drawing nigh to Him always, we cannot be said to believe 
in it.” 

“ JUST AND” YET “ THE JUSTIFIER”—FALSE AND FATAL. 

“The theory of a propitiation, not set forth by God, but devised to 
influence His mind,—of a propitiation that does not declare God's 
righteousness in the forgiveness of sins, but which makes it possible for 
Him to forgive sins, though He is righteous [these are the author’s own 
italics, ],—this scheme changes all the relations of the Creator and 
creature ; this scheme does build up a priestcraft which subverts ut- 
terly the morality of the Bible, because it first subverts its theology. 

Those mighty words, ‘ That He might be just, and the justi- 
freer of him which believeth in Jesus,’ are entirely stripped of their mean- 
ing by the strange interpolation of the word yet. They are supposed 
to say that God is just, and yet that, in consequence of Christ’s offer- 
ing, He can justify those who believe in Him. Thus the whole argu- 
ment of St Paul, the whole Gospel of St Paul concerning Gop, is de- 
liberately effaced and contradicted. God does not manifest His righte- 
ous will and purpose, His righteous character, in the death of His Son ; 
but, through the agency of that death, a certain notion of justice, quite 
distinct from the righteousness with which St Paul uniformly identifies 
it, is satisfied ; and so a certain portion of mankind may be excused 
the penalty of their past ill-doings. It is only the accidental blending 
of this opinion with a higher faith, which is utterly at variance with it, 
that has ever served to make it effectual for any moral purposes. It 
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will be found more utterly powerless for such owe more perilous 
to morality, more perilous to all reverence for God, to all belief in 
’ Christ’s sacrifice and satisfaction, every day and hour. It must bring 
forth its proper and legitimate fruits in the most degraded, most hea- 
thenish kind of Romanism—such a form of it as has not existed in _ 
any previous century—or else it will drive men into the most defying, 
reckless infidelity.” (Pp. 160, 161.) 


We had intended to quote other, and if possible, still more 
painful passages, particularly one in which the object is to 
show that Christ was “ made sin for us,” not at all by suBSTI- 
TUTION, but purely by SYMPATHY ; but our readers will pro- 
bably think that we have already reached the limits proper to 
extracts. What we have given will abundantly justify our 
summary of Mr Maurice’s “ Doctrine of Sacrifice;” and the 
whole book is in the same strain. 

To examine theologically and exegetically this doctrine of 
Sacrifice, with the view of showing that instead of being “ de- 
duced from the Scriptures,” it is diametrically opposed to the 
whole strain of them, and to their express and reiterated an- 
nunciations, is what we cannot bring ourselves to do, after the 
full review of his “‘ Theological Essays” which appeared in our 
Number for last December. We could grapple, as we said 
then, with Socinians on these vital questions, but with a mini- 
ster of the Church of England we have no heart for it. That 
the express object of this book is to “ deduce from the Scrip- 
tures” the Socinian view of the Atonement, it is now quitesuper- 
fluous to say. Every one acquainted with Socinianism will see 
this at once; and we are at a loss which of two. things most 
to wonder at;—the attempt to persuade some two thousand 
“ Christian young men,” such as those Mr Maurice dedicates 
his book to, that Dr Candlish has totally misrepresented him 
upon this point, and that his views are in harmony with the 
scriptural and the Church of England doctrine of the Atone- 
ment; or the liberty which he enjoys to teach such wretched 
doctrine within the pale of the EnglishChurch. His “Theologi- 
cal Essays” have cost him his theological chair: will his “ Doc- 
trine of Sacrifice” cost him any thing else? Mr Maurice re- 
joices that he is not in the hands of Dr Candlish and the 
church he belongs to. With these parties we have here no- 
thing to do. But when, by way of contrast, he dwells on the 
latitude allowed by the church to which he belongs, most 
right-thinking members of that church will deem the compli- 
‘ment more than dubious from one who stands in such fearful 
need of that bad latitude. To us it is inexpressibly melan- 
choly. Our only consolation is, that Mr Maurice is doing what 
he can, and as fast as he can, to deprive himself of the esti- 
mation in which he was once held; and that thus his acknow- 
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ledged gifts, and the beauties which even this book certainly 
contains, will do the less mischief to the truth. 





We begin our notice of Dr Candlish’s “ Examination of Mr 
Maurice’s Theological Essays,” by expressing our sincere re- 
gret that it has been allowed to remain so long unnoticed in 
our pages. It was, we feel, due to Dr Candlish, to the public, 
and even to Mr Maurice, to have directed the attention of our 
readers to a work of such importance by so eminent an author 
long ago; and our regret is increased by the fact that cireum- 
stances render it now impossible for us to give to it the space 
which it deserves. That space, however, we must not further 
occupy in apologies. 

The publication of Mr Maurice’s Theological Essays formed 
a kind of crisis in an important region of modern English 
theology. Many had been attracted by the earnest tone, the 
apparently deep thinking, and the always graceful and fre- 
quently eloquent style of the numerous and varied works 
which Mr Maurice was frequently laying before the public. 
But while he had a considerable number of admirers and fol- 
lowers, there were many more who felt a painful degree of 
doubt and fear regarding the tendency of this attractive and 
fertile author. The great importance of a full, minute, and 
thoroughly-searching investigation of Mr Maurice’s writings 
was very generally felt; and as in his Theological Essays he 
had given to his theory a more systematic form than it had 
previously possessed, an opportunity was offered by the publi- 
cation of that work for such an examination as had long been 
desired. 

To do this satisfactorily, however, was not an easy achieve- 
ment, in consequence of Mr Maurice’s characteristics as an 
author. His chief characteristic as a thinker, is a peculiar 
blending of vagueness and earnestness. Itis often difficult 
to obtain any very clear conception what he really means; 
yet he seems always to be perfectly confident that he has a 
meaning, a deep and profound meaning, and that he himself 
most thoroughly believes it,—believes it to be true, and good, 
and of vast importance,—and believes that it is his urgent dut 
to impress it on the public. mind. He seems to dislike defini- 
tions, logical forms, and every thing that tends to give dis- 
tinctness and intelligibility to thought, as if the value of a 
thought must consist in its being incapable of receiving defi- 
nite expression. Yet surely vagueness and vastness are not 
identical; to be dark and to be profound are not the same. 
It is certainly true, that an infinite truth cannot be adequately 
‘stated in finite terms; but a vague or obscure statement of a 
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finite truth will not raise it to the value and dignity of an in- 
finite truth. On the contrary, that vagueness will seem to 
give it an importance or value which it does not deserve, and 
will thereby invest it with the power of deceiving. To what 
extent Mr Maurice may have imposed upon his many admir- 
ing readers we do not know; but we feel convinced that he 
has often succeeded in deceiving himself. This conclusion we 
draw from the unmistakable air of sincerity and earnestness 
which pervades all his writings, and gives them often their 
peculiar charm. He thinks that he is thinking deeply, com- 
prehensively, truly; he believes that he has discovered and is 
in possession of certain great and primary ideas,—certain 
truths and principles which are the ‘“ roots” of all other cog- 
nate’ truths and principles, comprehending and explaining 
them all. He seems to believe all this with the most intense 
conviction; and in that belief, he feels it to be his imperative 
duty to proclaim those primary truths and principles to the 
world, and thus to introduce a system which shall not only 
reconcile all other systems, but which, being higher, deeper, 
vaster, truer than them all, shall ultimately absorb them all. 
But while the proclamation of these mighty primary truths, 
as he seems to think, is his mission to the age and the world; 
he seems also think, or at least he acts as if he thought, that 
the value of these primary and all-comprehending truths 
would be lost if they were made intelligible. Every reader 
must, therefore, either be contented with a dim idea of some- 
thing very vast and very magnificent, looming in the distance, 
before which he must stand overawed and humbled; or he 
must endeavour to ascertain what that mighty something is, 
with the hazard of finding it shrink into very ordinary dimen- 
sions under his scrutiny, and the additional hazard of being 
told by Mr Maurice that he has not been able to expand his 
narrow mind sufficiently to admit the great idea. 

Another difficulty of dealing with the writings of Mr Maurice 
arises from the tone of deep and tender humanity of heart 
and feeling by which they are all pervaded. His is manifestly 
a very loving nature. The glowing warmth of his language is 
intensely expressive of a heart full of melting sympathy for 
human trials, anxieties, and sorrows of every kind. To weep 
with those that weep, is obviously with him but to obey the 
ready promptings of his tremblingly sensitive nature. The 
same susceptibility of temperament, combining with higher 
things, enables him to give utterance to very noble and lofty 
devotional aspirations. The reader is liable to be completely 
carried away by the tender humanity and the glowing devotional 
sentiments that gush along with such warmth and power 
throughout the writings of this fascinating author. The style 
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is also peculiarly idiomatic, flexible, and impressive, such as 
none but a thoroughly-educated Englishman could write, or 
would dare to write. But Mr Maurice knows so well what 
the language can bear, what suits its genius, what plain terms 
may be used without vulgarity, and what classic expressions 
may be employed without pedantry, that he can wield at will 
and with admirable grace and dexterity all the richness and 
energy of his native language. This quality also tends to 
impart a charm to his writings, and render them very delight- 
ful reading to every person of cultivated taste. 

These characteristics of thought, feeling, and style, are fitted 
to secure extensive popularity to the works of Mr Maurice, and 
are very likely to captivate the ordinary reader, and lead him 
to adopt the theories so conveyed, without having either the 
power or the inclination to inquire carefully to what they tend. 
In our opinion, these qualities have, to a considerable extent, 
misled the author himself. It is very much more agreeable to 
allow vague thoughts, mystical imaginations, and warm emo- 
tions, to carry us whithersoever they will, than it is to question 
what they mean,—to test their reality, and to try severely what 
they are truly worth, as they arise, and before we send them 
forth on winged words to all the world. This severe self-scru- 
tiizing process Mr Maurice seems never to attempt; and on 
that account, we are persuaded that he is often not aware 
what is the real nature and ultimate tendency of his own 
thoughts and writings. We do not say this in disparagement 
of him, but as indicating what may, in some measure, explain the 
general tenor of his writings, in a manner as little offensive as 
possible. A much graver charge might be brought against him, 
were we so inclined. He has evidently a dislike to the known 
terms by which theological tenets are commonly expressed. 
These may, no doubt, be used as mere dogmatical expressions, 
either conveying little meaning, or presenting a hard, dry dog- 
ma ina harder incrustation ; and there may be some benefit in 
presenting the same thought in a different form: but a marked 
dislike of them is apt to suggest that it may be not merely the 
form of the thought, but the thought itself, which he dislikes. 
This suggestion, painful as it is, and reluctant as we are to state 
it, or believe it, gains strength, and becomes almost a certainty, 
when we find these very theological terms misused; sometimes, 
as if inadvertently, not in their common acceptation, and some- 
times with a deliberate attempt to divest them of that mean- 
ing which they bear in the writings of well-known “ divines,” 
and to attach to them a very different acceptation. Such 
attempts convey a very painful impression of something like 
unfairness; as if the author were willing to deceive us, by ac- 
customing us to use well-known terms in a new sense, passing 
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unconsciously into a new system by the misuse of the very 
. terms specially appropriated to, and employed by the old. 
Mr Maurice also indulges in, or allows himself to utter, lan- 
guage of scorn, and bitter mockery, when repudiating the dog- 
mas of “orthodox and evangelical divines.” This, to say the 
least, is a very great disfigurement of his work, or rather, a 
very grave offence against propriety, when dealing with themes 
of such solemn importance. 

Early in the spring of 1854, the Rev. Dr Candlish delivered 
a lecture in Exeter Hall, London, at the request of the 
“Young Men’s Christian Association,” and took for his sub- 
ject, “ Maurice’s Theological Essays.” That lecture appears 
in the published volume as introductory to the full examination 
which follows. Those who were acquainted with the peculiar 
characteristics of Dr Candlish, were glad to learn that he had 
undertaken such a task. As our remarks may meet the eyes 
of many who have not any special knowledge of these charac- 
teristics, and as writing in a public journal, we shall use all 
due freedom in regard to him, as we have done in regard to 
Mr Maurice. Dr Cahdlish possesses a special fitness for the 
right execution of the task which he thus undertook. His 
mind is one of extraordinary acuteness and power, versatility 
and perseverance, fertility and energy,—qualities very rarely 
found in combination. When engaged in tracing out some 
difficult investigation, he displays a fineness of analysis, and 
subtilty of thought, which no sophistical fallacy can escape, and 
no vague generalization or mysticism can elude, or lead astray. 
He seems equally skilled in metaphysical inquiries and in 
theological learning ; so that whether the theology seems to 
lose itself in metaphysics, or the metaphysics give a hazy tinge 
to the theology, it is equally easy for him to discover, and pro- 
duce the real nature of the idea which he has set himself to 
investigate. ‘These faculties, so combined, rendered him the 
very person to investigate the vague and indefinite theories of 
Maurice, and to bring to light the essence of that author’s 
system much more clearly than he could have done himself. 
This he has unquestionably done; and has thereby both greatly 
reduced their apparent dimensions, and manifested their true 
character; much to the discomfiture, we apprehend, of both 
Mr Maurice and his admirers. To this, perhaps, may be as- 
cribed the querulous tone of Mr Maurice’s reply, in the intro- 
- duction to his recent work on Sacrifice. 

Another leading quality of Dr Candlish’s mind has also 
found fitting exercise in his “ Examination.” That quality is, 
a very high spiritual tone in all holy and lofty topics of medi- 
tative thought, devotional fervour, and solemn communings of 
the soul with God. When he is soaring in that elevated region 
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of spiritual life, all the subtilties that characterised his intel- 
lectual powers disappear, and we see but the humble, spiritu- 
ally-minded, and adoring Christian. Yet, while in these evi- 
dently congenial moods of mind, his style displays a de, 
and even a kind of dignity, power, and harmony, which it does 
not commonly possess. The thoughts seem to be les the re- 
sult of analysis than the product of direct intuition; and his 
thorough knowledge of the human heart, and its deceitful ten- 
dencies, sophistries, and sins, is uttered, not as what observa- 
tion and experience had enabled him to acquire, but as what 
the heart was constrained to express under the consciousness 
of the immediate teachings of God. This very remarkable 
quality of Dr Candlish’s loftiest phase of mind appears re- 
peatedly in those passages of his ‘‘ Examination” where he is 
necessarily brought into contact with some of the earnest and 
eloquent disquisitions of Mr Maurice, relative to the great and 
holy themes under investigation. 

We have often wished that Dr Candlish would undertake 
some work which would require him to employ both his ex- 
traordinary acuteness of thought and his high and solemn 
spirituality of mind. This “ Examination” has at least given 
occasion to the exercise of both of these rare qualities ; so that 
the careful and discerning readers of that work may, from it, 
know more of Dr Candlish’s peculiar excellencies than it would 
be possible for them to gather from any or all of his other 
works, controversial or theological. Yet we do not think he 
has done any thing like what he could do, were he to choose 
a subject which he might follow in his own way, instead of 
being constrained to stop and dissect the arguments of an 
opponent; and were he to devote more time, and dedicate his . 
full — to a work which would demand and deserve their 
amplest exercise. 

In one respect, we think Dr Candlish’s “ Examination” of 
Maurice unfortunate, or rather, faulty in plan. He has not 
only disentangled the vague system of Maurice from all its 
involved intricacies, and dispelled all its dim mysticisms, but 
he has followed the author through all his subtleties, criti- 
cisms, and misrepresentations, with such minuteness as abso- 
lutely to fatigue the reader, who can scarcely be expected to 
have either so much inclination to analyse sophisms, or so much 
perseverance in the process. When he had pointed out the 
master-fallacy in Maurice’s whole system,—which he does very 
clearly in an early part of the “ Examination,”—he might surely 
have satisfied himself with detecting and refuting the main 
fallacies of the remaining Essays, without giving a minute dissec- 
tion of each argument, and of all the parts of each argument in 
succession, as they occurred. This seems the excess of dialectic 
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skill and power; but we fear it may be found to exceed the 
- powers of attention and perseverance in many of his readers. 
It may, indeed, be said, that the views of Maurice are so 
widely diffused, and so pernicious in themselves, that it was 
highly necessary to leave none of them, not even a vestige of the 
weakest of them, unanswered. This certainly has been done, and 
done conelusively, so as to exhaust the subject; and thus there 
has been produced a full and ample refutation of all that falla- 
cious system which has of late been spreading rapidly among 
a certain class of English divines. In this point of view, the 
“ Examination” may be thought neither too long nor too 
minute; still we are of opinion that it would have been more 
popular had it been more condensed. 

We regret that our present disposable space will not permit 
us to do any thing like justice to Dr Candlish’s very elaborate 
work ; but we may at least indicate its outline. In a short pre- 
liminary chapter he states the plan of the proposed “ Examina- 
tion.” Following that plan, which adheres closely to that of 
Maurice in his ‘ Theological Essays,” Dr Candlish discusses 
in succession, the source of theology, in the nature of God, 
which is love, and the necessity of man, which is sin; the 
grounds or original elements of theology, as a remedial system, 
comprising discussions on the Evil Spirit, and on the sense of 
righteousness in men, and their discovery of a Redeemer; the 
remedy provided, the person and work of the Redeemer ; the 
Son of God; the incarnation; the atonement; the resurrec- 
tion of the Son of God from death, the grave, and hell; the 
remedy applied; justification by faith; regeneration; the 
exaltation of the Redeemer to the office of Ruler and Judge; 
the subjection of the Church to divine guidance; on inspira- 
tion; the personality of the Holy Spirit; the unity of the 
Church ; the doctrine of the Trinity; the future state; eternal 
life and eternal death; concluding observations. 

The mere statement of these topics will at once show to the 
reader how comprehensive is the plan, and how important the 
subjects brought under examination. What Mr Maurice evi- 
dently regards as a primary truth, which he makes the basis 
of his entire system, is most conclusively proved to be a fatal 
error. It is necessary for Mr Maurice to hold that God is 
love, and acts towards man only as a loving Father, not at all 
as a righteous Judge. This Dr Candlish proves to be incon- 

‘sistent both with Scripture and with the human conscience. 
In a really fine passage, Mr Maurice had attempted to explain 
the power of Methodist preaching; which he resolved into the 
discovery of the distinctions between good and evil, and the 
perception that in the sinner himself good had already gotten 
the victory. Dr Candlish answers— 
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‘* Now, it is unquestionably true that this blending of light and 
darkness,—this confounding of good and evil,—is one of the most 
marked and characteristic features of our ‘ wrong state.’ It is true, 
also, that if we are to be ‘brought into a right state,’ an indispensable 
step, if not the first step, is our being made to see and discover, to 
apprehend and feel, the difference between light and darkness, between 
good and evil. In the chaos of my moral disorder and disorganiza- 
tion,—the Spirit of God moving upon the waters, the waves and 
billows of God which have gone over me,—God says, ‘ Let there be 
light.’ He sees the light that it is good. He divides the light from 
the darkness,—the good light from the evil darkness. ‘ I consent 
unto the law that it is good.’ ‘I delight in the law of God, after the 
inward man. Here is the light which is good. And it makes the 
darkness visible,—palpable: ‘ Evil is present with me.’ The law is 
spiritual, but I am carnal, sold under sin.’ The light, which is good, 
discovers and renders more intense and thick the darkness, which is 
evil. But this searching, discriminating process, though essential to 
my emancipation, is not itself my emancipation. My apprehension of 
the light,—the good,—opens up to me a new light, and imparts to me 
a new sense of the darkness,—the evil. It is twilight no longer. Light 
and darkness are not now blended. Good and evil are not now con- 
founded. Is this enough? Am I delivered? Am I emancipate and 
free? Far from it. The darkness, in contrast with the light, is only 
the more thickened into darkness which can be felt. The evil, re- 
jected—condemned—by the good, is more and more to me a body of 
death, from which who shall deliver me? I must sound the depth of 
the darkness which the light exposes: I must know the secret power , 
of the evil which the good condemns. I find that secret power, in the 
fact that in me, that is in my flesh, dwelleth no good thing, that sin dwell- 
eth in me; in the fact, also, that I am guilty, that I lie under the sen- 
tence which guilt righteously deserves. Nor is there any liberty for 
me until I am enabled to perceive how there is now no condemnation 
to them which are in Christ Jesus, who walk not after the flesh, but . 
after the Spirit.” 


Another short extract, somewhat similar, may be given. Mr 
Maurice has been attempting to transfer the question of what 
sin is from what he considers the low ground of human ethics 
and human legislation, into some higher region of thought and 
feeling :— 


“ And so far,” says Dr Candlish, “he is right. Theology, or the 
knowledge of God, unquestionably opens a new sphere to the mind 
and heart of man. But is it not a sphere in which the radical and 
essential principles, both of legislation and of ethics, are as applicable 
and operative as in the lower sphere of man’s walk among his fellows ? 
I discover God. He summons me to meet Him as a Father,—as my 
Father,—having a father’s love to me. And I have sinned against 
him. Have I no feeling that I deserve punishment,—that I am 
guilty? Have I no impression of my having displeased and offended 
him? Have I no grief on account of my habit of suspicion, or of 
dread, or of dislike, towards him? I do not get rid of legislation 
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or of ethics, when I come to own, under a sense of eternity, my rela- 
_tion to the Supreme. On the contrary, I then first reach the heart 
both of legislation and of ethics. I find myself face to face with 
the everlasting God,—myself alone with him alone. I see him asa 
Father, entitled to all a father’s honour, full of all a father’s affection. 
In my apostasy from him, I recognise a crime,—the crime of crimes, 
—the crime of which all other crimes are but faint types. In my 
disaffection towards him, I feel a habit,—habit the most inveterate 
as well as the most inexcusable,—habit which a divine power and 
divine influences alone can extirpate. Even if it turn out, after all, 
that ‘doing justice and mercy to my fellow-creatures’ is the thing 
which he requires,—that ‘good feeling and good doing towards my 
neighbour is the essence and fulfilment of God’s commandments, — 
still, I must feel that I owe these duties not to men only, but to God. 
They may constitute the whole of what I owe toGod. At all events, 
it is to God that I owe them. And when conviction of sin seizes me, 
—and I meet God, as my Father, under it,—he may deal with me 
exclusively about my ill-will towards my brethren. But must he not 
deal with me about it as sin against himself? And can I feel that he 
does so, without feeling also that it is a crime to be punished,—that 
it is a habit to be eradicated? In every view, conviction of sin 
against God our Father, if it is really genuine, and, in the truest 
sense natural, must be the same in kind with conviction of sin against 
our brethren of mankind. It must have in it, therefore, both a sense 
of ill-desert, and a sense of ill-affection. Whatever else it may be, 
surely sin is both crime and habit. To be convinced of sin, is to be 
convinced of crime deserving punishment, and of habit needing to be 
revolutionized. In the presence of my Father in heaven, with my 
‘dark self’ haunting me, and dark eternity facing me, I am deeply 
conscious of guilt lying upon me, and evil dwelling in me. And I am 
so all the rather, because in him whom I call Father, I recognise not 
only a Being whose name is Love, but a sovereign Lawgiver and a 
righteous Judge.” 


One more passage we feel constrained to extract on the 
doctrine of the Trinity. On that great doctrine Mr Maurice 
is not otherwise sound than in his retaining of the doctrine 
nominally, but understanding the terms of it in accordance 
with his own system, and not in accordance with the meaning 
generally given to these terms. He wishes to retain the dis- 
tinction of Persons, but not any distinction of offices. It may 
well be doubted whether any man could long avoid lapsing 
into some heretical denial of the Trinity, if he refused to enter- 
tain any other idea than what his own metaphysical thinking 
could form. But when we bear the distinction of offices in 
our mind, there seems to be a reality in the doctrine which we 
are in some measure able to apprehend and retain. 

“«Let me own my need,” says Dr Candlish, “of distinct offices of 


redeeming love being performed towards me, such as only Divine Per- 
sons can perform. I am no child, but a rebel and a criminal, only 
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the more guilty because I cannot but acknowledge the right of my 
Maker to have had and to have me for his dutiful child. I feel that if 
Tam to be really His child, my guilt, my criminality must be dealt with 
and disposed of ; and how that may be without my perishing, I cannot 
think, at least if God is just and holy; and if he is not, it is a small 
matter to be his child. i feel, also, that I have not the heart of a 
child towards him; and that even were he to ask me to be on the 
terms of affectionate intercourse with him on which a child ought to 
be with his father, I could not and would not consent to be so; and 
how Iam ever to have a really better heart I know not. To me, 
feeling thus, an entirely new discovery is made from heaven, directly 
by God himself to me,—a discovery which never could have entered 
into my mind,—entirely apart from all experience of mine, with all 
which, however, it marvellously fits in. It is this,—that there are 
Divine Persons to discharge the offices my miserable case demands; 
that there is a Son, who taking my place as a criminal, fulfilling the 
righteousness and enduring the condemnation of the law in my stead, 
invests me with aright to take his place, along with himself, in the 
house and the heart of his Father, where he is ever representing me ; 
that there is a Spirit who, can reach and touch the spring of thought 
and action in me, and renovate my will; that the Father,—sending in 
infinite love the loving Son, the loving Spirit,—receives me, acquits me, 
adopts me, loves me as his son, and makes me heir of all things. To 
know this,—practically, personally, experimentally to know this,—is to 
have life in the highest sense, and to have it for evermore. To act 
upon that knowledge is to pray; it is to have access through the Son, 
by the Spirit, to the Father. Nor in all this am I in the least selfish 
or exclusive. The two conditions of my new position are,—first, that 
I am willing to take it, to assume and realise it, not as one separated 
from my fellows, but as one of them,—a sinner,—the chief of sinners; 
and secondly, that I am willing to be one with Him who would ‘ have 
all men to be saved, and to come to the knowledge of the truth.’” 


Had our limits allowed, we would have presented not only 
many more specimens of pure, lofty, and true spiritual and de- 
votional thinking, but also some of that exquisitely keen and 
powerful analysis, by means of which Dr Candlish so frequently 
detects and points out the very word, and shade of meaning 
hid in that word, which vitiates the entire of some very plaus- 
ible argument. In a few instances, it is almost painful to find 
an eloquent passage of Maurice cleft asunder, its fallacy laid 
bare, and the pleasing picture and poetic imagery shown to be 
at best a mere delusion. Dr Candlish himself seems to have 
felt this part of his task repeatedly a painful one; yet thera 
are occasional indications of a conscious gratification in the 
use of his fine-edged weapon. It could not, indeed, be other- 
wise. Every man has pleasure in doing what he feels that he 
can do both easily and well. And none but a very skilful and 
expert reasoner could have traced all the mazy windings of Mr 
Maurice’s Theological Essays. 
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We cannot help feeling that Mr Maurice has well-nigh 
‘ completed his course. He has been long engaged in a mysti- 
cal attempt to destroy what he thinks mysticism. To him, as 
we apprehend, evangelical truth seems mysticism. He per- 
suades himself that he is in possession of certain truths far 
more profound and true than evangelical divines have ever 
known—truths which are able to reconcile all the religions, 
and religious systems in the world, if he could only get: man- 
kind to understand and adopt them. He generally pities, 
sometimes scorns, evangelical divines and their system. But 
as he does not apparently understand evangelical truth, he, 
unintentionally of course, continually misrepresents it, mysti- 
cises it, and then with real mysticism condemns it. His own 
system is essentially mystical ; it cannot bear analysis ; it can- 
not be expressed in plain and simple terms, without its confu- 
sion and self-contradiction, or evidently unscriptural character, 
immediately becoming evident. He appears to be emerging 
out of the region of mysticism, in his latest writings; but it is 
only,—at least, it has hitherto been only,—to assume a more 
directly unscriptural aspect than was formerly the case. The 
criticisms of various reviews, and these he cannot be expected 
to undervalue, may have had their effect; but Dr Candlish’s 
“ Examination” was, beyond all question, the Ithuriel’s spear 
which constrained Mr Maurice’s theory to quit all disguise, 
and assume its true aspect, as it has done in his work, 
—“The Doctrine of Sacrifice.” His abandonment of error 
would have been the best thing; his abandonment of mysti- 
cism is the next best. It would have delighted us beyond 
expression, to have seen him emerge into the uncreated light 
of revealed truth, retaining all his tender humanity, his earnest 
devotional fervour, and that fascinating style in which he gives 
expression to his thoughts. But since it is otherwise, it is well 
that his error should be known and avoided, for his own sake, 
and that of others. 

The grand question, as Dr Candlish clearly proves, is this, 
Does God deal judicially with his intelligent creatures?’ The 
system of Maurice is an attempt to explain the state of man 
and the plan of salvation on the theory that God does not deal 
judicially,—not as a Judge, but as a Father. It does not sur- 
prise us that such a theory should arise and spread among 
English theologians. The basis of English theology is Armi- 
‘nianism; and the basis of Arminianism is a defective idea of 
the effect of the fall, and the human depravity caused by it. 
Arminian principles can very easily allow a man to glide into 
the notion that the divine attribute of justice may be ignored, 
—that the attribute of love is enough to meet the case,—that 
there is little or no need of a substitutionary sacrifice,—that 
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a divine example may be enough,—that perfectibility may be 
attained by man even in this world by his own efforts, aided 
by spiritual influence, with a divine example before him, and 
under the sovereignty of a loving Father. This might easily 
glide into Socinianism. It might naturally suggest universal 
redemption. It is the root of Maurice’s theory and system, 
although he has contrived to give it a semi-philosophical as- 

ect, or concealed it in the vague language of declamation, 

his, we have no doubt, Dr Candlish very clearly perceives, 
although, directing his attention solely to Maurice, he has not 
pointed out the relation of the whole error to Arminianism. 
If we might venture to suggest to him a subject worthy of his 
time and his genius, it would be, that he would undertake a 
work on Arminianism, specifying its erroneous views both of 
the character of God and the character of man, tracing its 
consequences, and furnishing a complete refutation of it, in 
a work such as would not only be worthy of himself, but such 
as “the world would not willingly let die,"—such as would 
benefit the Church of Christ to latest ages. 





CRITICAL NOTICES. 


The Codex Montfortianus: A Collation of this celebrated MS. in the 
Library of Trinity College, Dublin, throughout the Gospels and Acts, 
with the Greek Text of Wetstein, and with certain MSS. in the 
University of Oxford. By O. T. Dossty, LL.D., &c. 


Tue Codex Montfortianus, which is here described as a celebrated 
MS. belonging to Trinity College, Dublin, will be known to many of 
our readers as owing its celebrity to the circumstance of its being the 
MS., on the authority of which Erasmus inserted the text 1 John v. 7 
into his third edition of the New Testament. In his notes upon the 
passage, Erasmus calls the MS. simply by the name of Britannicus ; 
and, while he admitted the text on its authority, he expressed himself 
as not satisfied that the authority was altogether of a reliable kind. 
In the critical discussions which have since been held upon the sub- 
ject, the age and value of this MS. have always formed leading 
matters of dispute. So lately as 1823, Dr Burgess, then Bishop of 
St David's, in a treatise upon the controverted text, asserted the MS. 
to be “ considerably more ancient than Michaelis, Griesbach, and Mr 
Porson supposed it to be;” earlier, that is, than the fifteenth or six- 
teenth century. He referred to the opinion of Mr Martin of Utrecht, 
who ascribed it to the eleventh century, and of Dr Adam Clarke, 
who took it for a production of the thirteenth. Porson had spent no 
fewer than thirteen pages of his Letters to Travis in the examination 
of the MS., and had concluded it to be a production of the beginning 
of the sixteenth century. This judgment of Porson has now been sub- 
stantially confirmed by the labours of Dr Dobbin, who has traced this 
MS. to its sources, and has ascertained it, beyond all reasonable doubt, 
to be a comparatively modern transcript of two MSS., and in the Acts 
and Epistles of one MS., the 39 of Wetstein, a MS. in Lincoln College, 
Oxford. Both this last MS. and the Codex Montfortianus are known 
to have been in the possession of the same person ; and the later one, 
the Codex Montfortianus, follows the other in every thing, not ex- 
cepting its faults of grammar and orthography, differing only in one 
point, its insertion of the text, 1 John v. 7, which is wanting in the 
parent MS. The conclusion is obvious and inevitable, that the Codex 
Montfortianus is of no value as a critical authority, and that the con- 
troversy, so far as it is concerned, may now be regarded as finally set 
at rest. 

Dr Dobbin is well entitled to the thanks of biblical scholars for the 
important service which he has thus rendered to the cause of accurate 
learning. And if one might be disposed to regret the result of his 
investigations, on account of its bearing on the text above referred to, 
it must still be remembered, that in all such inquiries truth is first 
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and chiefly to be sought; and that, in the words quoted by Dr 
Dobbin, ‘honest criticism has to do with facts as they are, with evi- 
dence as it has been transmitted, and not with some subjective notion 
in our own minds of what is true and right.” The volume is printed 
in a fine type, on beautiful paper, and is done up altogether in the 
most creditable manner by the Messrs Bagster ; and we would fain 
hope that they may meet with such encouragement as shall at least 
render them not material losers by their undertaking. We can 
scarcely venture to expect, that either they or the author will get as 
much as can repay the cost of such a volume. It is proper to add, 
that in a preface and introduction of considerable length, Dr Dobbin 
has described, in a clear, calm, and scholarlike manner, the course of 
inquiry and research he has pursued, and the controversial bearing of 
the results at which he has arrived. 


a 


Life, Religious Opinions, and Experience of Madame de la Mothe 
Guyon. By Tuomas C. Upnam, Professor of Mental and Moral 
Philosophy in Bowdoin College. 1854. 


THERE is some ground for the complaint that so much of the literature 
of our age is composed of biographies. Such a state of things, no 
doubt, results from the fact, that this century opened amid scenes so 
stirring that mind was largely stimulated, and not a few were roused to 
greatness who might have passed through life unknown, in less excit- 
ing times. Many of the biographies referred to are the lives of. such 
men ; and, instead of lamenting, we should, perhaps, rather rejoice 
over such narratives. 

But there is another reason for congratulation. Amid the countless 
lives and memoirs with which the press has lately teemed, some have 
done signal service to the memory of injured greatness, goodness, 
patriotism, or piety. To this class belong the Life of Cromwell by 
Carlyle, of Calvin by Dr Henry, and others which might be named ; 
and we are somewhat disposed to rank Professor Upham’s Life of 
Madame Guyon in the same class. It is not merely a biography,—it 
is, in some sense, the resuscitation of a character hitherto known 
chiefly as disfigured by religious extravagance, or by a subdued phase of 
fanaticism. Most of our readers, we think, will feel that that is the com- 
mon impression regarding this remarkable woman. Though Cowper 
deemed her poetry worth translating, and translated large portions 
of it from the French into vigorous or graceful English, and though 
a sketch of her life was eventually embodied in that poet’s memoirs, 
Madame Guyon is chiefly or exclusively known as a mystic,—a gentle 
spirit, who sought that in her own soul, or her own emotions, which 
can be found only in the Saviour and his cross. Professor Upham’s 
Memoirs will dissipate that error to a considerable extent. He does 
not, indeed, attempt to clear her from the charge of mysticism, for that 
were impossible; and, perhaps, he would deem Madame Guyon’s 
peculiar tenets to some extent a commendation, not a blemish, in her 


character or creed. But, side by side with these tenets, he has brought 
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to light so many noble traits, and exhibited her as so capable at once 
of devoted labour in the cause of souls, of vigorous thinking, of heart- 
felt piety, and unexampled suffering for her convictions’ sake, that, 
even when we see some things to blame, the voice of censure is 
drowned in the loud applause drawn forth by her extraordinary life. 
The woman who was a match, and we think more than a match, for 
Bossuet, in argument,—who congenialised in heart and soul with the 
gentle and noble Fenelon,—who rose superior to the death-power of 
Popery, even though she never left the Popish Church,—who was 
hunted from city to city, and from kingdom to kingdom, for her reli- 
gion’s sake, yet created revivals wherever she went,—who was im- 
mured in prison after prison (the Bastile being one of them) by 
Louis XIV., her unrelenting hater, and who ended her days ina 
state of banishment for her religious opinions,—was no ordinary per- 
son; and all these things are fully detailed in Professor Upham’s 
volume. We would, then, earnestly draw the attention of our readers 
to that book, as presenting a wonderful phase of the religious life, as 
exemplified in the history of a very remarkable woman. 

We are very far from approving of all Madame Guyon’s opinions. 
Some of them are eminently unsafe; but her devotedness to the 
Saviour, her discarding of ali the saints from the Virgin Mary down- 
wards, and her love of the simple Word of God, signalise her among 
Romanists. She is unique as a Romanist, and almost forms a class 
by herself; and Mr Upham has done ample justice to his heroine. 
He writes con amore: he softens what requires to be softened; yet 
he truthfully sets forth her failings, as he faithfully depicts her suffer- 
ings; and he that will read her life, with his opinions regulated and 
guarded by the simple truth of God, will derive a deeper insight into 
man’s wondrous nature, and God’s more wondrous grace, from the 
perusal, 

Madame Guyon was married at the early age of sixteen to a French 
nobleman, whose father had been ennobled for achievements in canal- 
making. Her mother-in-law hated her,—persecuted her,—turned M. 
Guyon, her husband, to dislike her,—and, in short, made her ex- 
quisitely wretched. Madame Guyon thus describes herself soon after 
her marriage :-— 


“It was then I began to eat the bread of sorrow, and mingle my drink 
with tears. But my tears, which I could not forbear shedding, only furnished 
new occasion for attack and reproach. In regard to my husband, I ought 
perhaps to say, that it was not from any natural cruelty that he treated me 
as he did. Heseems to have had a real affection for me, but being naturally 
hasty in his temper, his mother found the art of continually irritating him 
against me. Certain it is, that when I was sick, he was very much afflicted. 
Had it not been for the influence of his mother and of the waiting-maid whom 
i have mentioned, we might have lived happily together. 

“ As it was, my condition was every way deplorable. My stepmother 
secured her object. My proud spirit broke under her system of coercion. 
Married to a person of rank and wealth, I found myself a slave in my own 
dwelling, rather than a free person. The treatment which I received so 
impaired the vivacity of my nature, that I became dumb, like ‘the lamb that 
is shearing.’ The expression of thought and feeling, which was natural to 
me, faded from my countenance. ‘Terror took possession of my mind. I 
Jost all power of resistance. Under the rod of my despotic mistress, I sat 
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dumb and almost idiotic. Those who had heard of me, but had never seen 
me before, said one to another, ‘Is this the person, who sits thus silent like 
a piece of statuary, that was famed for such an abundance of wit?’ In this 
situation I looked in various directions for help, but I found no one with 
whom I could communicate my unhappiness,—no one who might share my 
grief, and help me to bear it. To have made known my feelings and trials 
to my parents, would only have occasioned new crosses. I was alone and 
helpless in my grief.” —(Pp. 25, 26.) 


But her sorrows drove her to God. After a conversation of a 
very mystical kind with an aged monk, Madame Guyon writes :— 


“TI told this good man that I did not know what he had done to me; that 
my heart was quite changed; that God was there: for from that moment 
he had given me an experience of his presence in my soul, not merely as 
an object intellectually perceived, but ds a thing really possessed after the 
sweetest manner. I experienced those words in the Canticles : ‘Thy name 
is as precious ointment poured forth; therefore do the virgins love thee.’ 
For I felt in my soul an unction, which, as a salutary perfume, healed in a 
moment all my wounds, I slept not all that night, because thy love, oh my 
God ! flowed in me like delicious oil, and burned as a fire which was going 
to destroy all that was left of self in an instant. I was all on a sudden so 
altered, that I was hardly to be known either by myself or others. I found 
no more those troublesome faults, or that reluctance to duty, which formerly 
characterised me. They all disappeared, as being consumed like chaff in a 
great fire.’—(P. 37.) 

Again :— 

“In the presence of the light of faith, every other light nevessarily grows 
dim and passes away, as the light of the moon and stars gradually passes 
away, and is extinguished in the broader and purer illumination of the rising 
sun. This light now arose in my heart. Believing with this faith, the foun- 
tains of the heart were opened, and I loved God with a strength of love 
corresponding to the strength of faith. Love existed in the soul; and, throw- 
ing its influence around every other principle of action, constituted, as it were, 
the soul’s dwelling-place. God was there. According to the words of St 
John, ‘He that dwelleth in love, dwelleth in God. God is love’?”—(Pp. 
42, 43.) 


Here is her picture of a pleasure-party at St Cloud: — 

“I went,” she says, “through a spirit of weak compliance, and from the 
impulse of vanity. Every thing connected with the entertainment which 
was given us was magnificent. It was an occasion especially adapted to 
meet the wants and views of the votaries of worldly pleasure. The ladies 
who attended me, wise in worldly wisdom, but not in the things of religion, 
relished it. But as for me, it filled me with bitterness. I pleased others; 
but I offended Him whom I ought most to have pleased. Rich were the 
tables that were spread, but I could eat nothing. The sounds of festivity 
and joy arose on every side; but it was not possible for me to enjoy any 
thing. _ Pleasure shone in the looks of other visitants, but sorrow was written 
upon mine. Oh, what tears did this false step cost me! My Beloved was 
offended. For above three long months he withdrew entirely the favours 
of his presence. I could see nothing but an angry God before me.”—(Pp. 
69, 70.) 


And here is an incident sufficiently remarkable :— 


“ At this most interesting juncture in her religious experience, an inci- 
dent occurred, somewhat remarkable, which made a deep impression on her 
mind. She went at a certuin time to attend some religious services in the 
celebrated church of Nétre Dame at Paris. As the weather was inviting, 
she did not take a carriage as she usually did, but decided to walk, althoug 
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her house was some miles distant. She was attended, however, by a foot- 
man, as she generally was at this period of her life, whenever she went 
abroad. + Just as they had passed one of the bridges erected over the river 
Seine, a person appeared at her side and entered into conversation ;—a man 
religiously solemn and instructive in his appearance and intercourse, but so 
poor and almost repulsive in his attire, that, at the first meeting, thinking 
him an object of charity, she offered him alms. 

“‘This man spoke to me,’ she says, ‘in a wonderful manner, of God and 
divine things. His remarks on the Holy Trinity were more instructive and 
sublime than I had heard on any other occasion, or from any other person. 
But his conversation was chiefly personal. I know not how it was, but he 
seemed in some way to have acquired a remarkable knowledge of my cha- 
racter. He professed to regard me as a Christian, and spoke especially of my 
love to God, and of my numerous charities to the poor: and while he re- 
cognised all that was good and Christian-like in me, he felt it his duty to 
speak to me plainly of my faults. He told me that I was too fond of my 
personal attractions ; and enumerated, one after another, the various faults 
and imperfections which characterised this period of my life. And then, 
assuming a higher tone of religious precept, he gave me to understand, that 
God required not merely a heart of which it could only be said, it is for- 
given, but a heart which could properly, and in some real sense, be desig- 
nated as holy; that it was not sufficient to escape hell, but that he demanded 
also the subjection of the evils of our nature, and the utmost purity and 
height of Christian attainment. The circumstance of his wearing the dress 
of a mendicant, did not prevent his speaking like one having authority. 
There was something in him incapable of being concealed by the poverty of 
his outward appearance, which commanded my silence and profound respect. 
The Spirit of God bore witness to what he said. The words of this remark- 
able man, whom I never saw before, and whom I have never seen since, 
penetrated my very soul. Deeply affected and overcome with what he had 
said, I had no sooner reached the church than I fainted away.’ ”—(Pp. 75,76.) 


As a specimen of her biographer’s views and style, we give a-single 
extract :-— 


“She was led for the first time to see, under the intimations of the Holy 
Spirit, that all things were just the reverse of what she had supposed them to 
be—that affliction is mercy in disguise, that we possess by first being deprived, 
that death precedes life, that destruction in the spiritual experience turns 
to renovation, that out of the sorrows and silence of inward crucifixion, 
and from no other source, must grow the jubilees of everlasting bliss. God 
was given back ; and all things with Him. All sights and sounds, all beauties 
of heaven and of earth, the trees and flowers below, and the stars of heaven 
in their places, and social pleasures and earthly friendships, whatever the 
intellect could perceive or the heart could relish,—she could enjoy them 
all, in their appropriate place and degree; because, in her victory over self, 
she was enabled to place and appreciate them in their true and divine rela- 
tion,—all in God, and God in all. It was thus that the Lord turned her cap- 
tivity, as he did that of his servant Job, and made the end better and more 
glorious than the beginning.”—(P. 129.) 


We repeat,—let our readers peruse this volume, with the Bible at 
their right hand, as their standard and their guide, and the wondrous 
depths of man’s soul will appear deeper still. 


Ladies of the Reformation. By the Rev. James ANpErRson, Author of 
*‘ The Ladies of the Covenant,” &c. Blackie & Son. 1855. 


On many accounts we hail the appearance of this important, and in 
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‘some respects remarkable volume. It is got up in an elegant though 


somewhat antique form, with beautiful illustrations; it .is written in a 
luminous and engaging style ; it is pervaded by the very best spirit of 
Christian piety, charity, and faith ; and it abounds with graphic descrip- 
tions, striking characters, and interesting anecdotes. But, above all, do 
we hail it as one of the most efficient antidotes to the noxious exhala- 
tions of Popery, that have lately darkened our land, coming from the 
dark and fetid marshes of the middle ages. We have had anti-popish 
lectures, anti-popish speeches, anti-popish magazines and newspapers, 
in sufficient abundance ; but all their arguments against the errors and 
exposures of the abominations of the system, weighty as the former, 
and withering as the latter may be, will not, we venture to say, carry 
home conviction with half so much speed or effect as the perusal of 
these truth-telling pages. They present the true character of Popery, 
as it once was, as it still is, and as it ever will be—the malignant foe 
of God and of man,—and, what is worse, the cruel and dastardly op- 
pressor of woman. The genuine loveliness of the gospel, as exhibited 
in every form of female virtue, here shines forth with more than usual 
lustre, standing as it does in such strong contrast with the dark back- 
ground of scowling bigotry and hateful intolerance. 

Mr Anderson’s work, as more fully detailed in the title-page, con- 
tains “ Memoirs of Distinguished Female Characters, belonging to the 
period of the Reformation in the Sixteenth Century.” dat. the pre- 
sent volume embraces England, Scotland, and the Netherlands. In 
England, we have notices of Anne of Bohemia, queen of Richard II. ; 
Anne Boleyn, second queen of Henry VIII. ; Anne Askew, daughter 
of Sir William Askew, knight of Kelsey; Katherine Purr, sixth 
queen of Henry VIII.; Lady Jane Grey ; Katherine Willoughby, 
duchess of Suffolk ; Anne de Tserclas, wife of Bishop Hooper; Kathe- 
rine Vermilia, wife of Peter Martyr; Queen Elizabeth ; Mildred 
Cooke, Lady Burghley ; Anne Cook; Lady Bacon. Among the Scot- 
tish ladies, we have Katherine Hamilton, sister of Patrick Hamilton, 
the martyr; Helen Stark; Marjory Bowes, wife of John Knox, and 
others. The foreign ladies, though less generally known, exhibit rare 
instances of female heroism. Of some of the persons thus introduced 
to our notice, little of course is known; but that little has been col- 
lected by our indefatigable annalist with all the solicitude, though no- 
thing of the superstition, that animated the admiring followers of the 
ancient martyrs, when they gathered up their ashes, and if these were 
scattered to the winds, carried off a portion of the earth on which their 
feet had stood at the martyr-pile.e We have no doubt that, as the 
mother often looks with special affection towards the child that labours 
under some natural infirmity or defect, Mr Anderson will prize these 
defaced memorials, which he has so industriously rescued from total 
oblivion, even more than the fairest and most finished pieces in his 
volume. The English ladies certainly form the most interesting group, 
and to them Mr Anderson has done great justice. With ample op- 
portunities of research, extending over a very wide field of authorities, 
he has acted the part of a faithful, judicious, and impartial historian, 
eliciting the truth by a careful sifting of testimony, exposing misrepre- 
sentation, and in no case allowing himself to be betrayed into indis- 
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criminate eulogy or censure. The work, thus fenced on all sides by 
historical proof, not only possesses a present interest, but promises to 
be of standard and enduring value. To those who are in danger of 
being misled by such works as Miss Strickland’s one-sided and party- 
coloured narratives,—to the young, and especially to the female portion 
of our readers, who, in addition to all the entertainment of romance, 
would have their minds stored with the more useful lessons and salu- 
tary impressions of real life,—and to all who would form a correct 
estimate of the characters and actings, the trials and conquests, the 
outer and inner lives, of our Reformers,—we would most earnest re- 
commend the “ Ladies of the Reformation.” The illustrations, amount- 
ing to no less than a hundred and twelve, do great credit to the artists, 
Messrs Godwin, Archer, &c., and give an aspect of life to these me- 
morials of the past. 


Annotations on the Apostolical Epistles, designed chiefly for the use ‘4 
Students of the Sacred Text. By Tuomas W. Prmte, D.D. Vol. 
I., Part I., On the Epistle to the Romans. Second Edition. 8vo, 
Pp. 252. 


In a former number (No. X.), we had occasion to notice Dr Peile’s 
summary and paraphrase of these Annotations on the Epistle to the 
Romans, and expressed our approval of the tone and general prin- 
ciples of his interpretations. We repeat the same now in reference to 


the volume before us. The student will find it well worth consult- 
ing on many passages in this important epistle. The author, we may 
state, does not comment on every verse, but only on those which he 
thinks require some particular explanation. If this plan has its ad- 
vantages, in saving one from reading much that might as well not 
have been written, it is also attended with the disadvantage of missing 
certain passages, on which one may be in search of elucidation; and 
a work constructed on such a plan cannot serve*the purpose of a 
regular commentary. For those, however, who can have a variety of 
helps, the Annotations of Dr Peile will deserve to have a place in the 
number. 





